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Experimental Family Organization: 
An Historico-Cultural Report on 
The Oneida Community* 


WILLIAM M. KEPHART 
University of Pennsylvania 


Nor LONG ago the writer had the interest- 
ing experience of talking with a woman whose 
father had been born in the George Washing- 
ton-Thomas Jefferson period. The woman is a 
daughter of John Humphrey Noyes, founder of 
the Oneida Community. Although a number of 
non-monogamous forms of family organization 
have appeared on the American scene—e.g., 
polygyny (the Mormons), celibacy (the Shakers, 
the Father Divine Movement)—the most radi- 
cal form remains the group marriage experi- 
ment of the Oneida Community. 

Subsequent to some correspondence, the 
President of Oneida, Ltd., invited the writer to 
spend some time at the site of the Old Com- 
munity. During the visit, there was opportunity 
to interview a number of people, including 
officers of the company, local historians, and 
persons whose parents had been members of 
the Oneida group. In addition, the Mansion 
House Library was opened, which made it pos- 
sible to examine the unique collection of news- 
pores. journals, and books formerly published 

y John Humphrey Noyes and his followers. 

Finally, it was the writer's privilege to inter- 
view several of the surviving members of the 
Oneida Community. As of the time of the inter- 
views, thirteen members were still living, and 
while they are all in their 80's and 90's, their 
minds are sharp, their memories remarkably 
clear. And when it is remembered that their for- 
mer leader, Noyes, was living during the time 
when John Adams, Paul Revere, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and other Revolutionary figures were alive, 
one cannot help but feel the vital continuum of 
American history. At any rate, the writer was not 
only graciously received but was able to compile 
some significant material, the bulk of which has 
not heretofore appeared in the literature. 

By way of background, it should be men- 
tioned that the Community was founded in 

* Expanded version of paper read at the August, 1962, 
meeting of the National Council on Family Relations, Storrs, 
Connecticut. The study was facilitated by a grant from the 
University of Pennsylvania Committee on the Advancement 
of Research, Although not included herein, an extensive list 
of bibliographical materials is available. Interested persons 
may write the author. 
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1848 on the old Indian lands along the Oneida 
Creek in central New York State. John Hum- 
phrey Noyes, founder and long-time leader of 
the group, was a graduate of Yale Theological 
Seminary, although his theological views and 
Perfectionist philosophy had proved too hereti- 
cal for the people of Putney, Vermont, where 
he had been preaching. Noyes’ theology re- 
volved around spiritual equality which, as he 
interpreted it, included both the economic and 
sexual spheres. In the Kingdom of God, all 
persons were to love and to share equally—a 
so-called Bible communism. Noyes gained some 
adherents, and in Putney the little group of 
Perfectionists actually started to practice what 
they preached. Predictably, however, there was 
little future for the group in an area that had 
been close to the heart of Puritanism, and 
Noyes and his followers were eventually run 
out of town. 

Reassembling at Oneida, New York, they 
constructed a large Community Mansion House, 
and by expanding their efforts were able to 
increase the size of the group to several hun- 
dred members. And for many decades the 
Oneida Community sustained one of the most 
unusual social experiments the world has ever 
seen. Economic communism, group marriage, 
scientific breeding, sexual equality—it couldn't 
happen here, but it did! Indeed, the Community 
flourished until around 1880, after which a 
business enterprise (Oneida, Ltd.) was set up 
and the stock apportioned among the members. 
It is hoped that the following remarks will shed 
some light on this very remarkable historico- 
cultural episode, one which—for some reason— 
has been neglected by both historians and so- 
ciologists. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND 
FAMILY FUNCTIONS 


What was there, in the elements of social 
organization, which successfully held the Com- 
munity together in the face of both internal 
problems and. external pressures? To begin 
with, much of the communality of action derived 
from the fact that the entire membership was 
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housed under one roof. The original communal 
home was built in 1849, but because of the 
increase in members it was replaced in 1862 by 
a spacious brick building known as the Mansion 
House. In subsequent years, wings were added 
as needed. The building still stands, in its en- 
tirety; in fact, during my visit to Oneida, I 
stayed’ at the Mansion House and can attest to 
the fact that it is a striking architectural form, 
internally as well as externally. Noyes helped 
both in the planning and in the actual construc- 
tion, and while sociologists might question the 
extent to which physical structure influences 
social organization, the Mansion House would 
seem to be a case in point. 

Although each adult had a small room of his 
own, the building was designed to encourage 
a feeling of togetherness, hence the inclusion of 
a communal dining hall, recreation rooms, li- 
brary, concert hall, outdoor picnic area, etc. It 
was in the Big Hall of the Mansion House that 
John Humphrey Noyes gave most of his widely- 
quoted home talks. It was here that musical 
concerts, dramas, readings, dances, and other 
forms of socializing were held. Community 
members were interested in the arts, and were 
able to organize such activities as symphony 
concerts, glee club recitals, and Shakespearian 
plays, even though practically all the talent was 
home grown. Occasionally, outside artists were 
invited, but on a day-to-day basis the Commu- 
nity was more or less a closed group, with mem- 
bers seldom straying very far from home base. 
What might be called their reference behavior 
related entirely to the group. The outside com- 
munity was, figuratively and literally, ‘‘outside,” 
and was always referred te as the The World. 
It was this system of integral closure, sustained 
over several decades, which served as a primary 
solidifying force. 

Standard reference works make much of 
economic and sexual communism as being the 
definitive features of the Oneida Community. 
As adduced from both interview and documen- 
tary materials, however, it would seem that the 
communality of action and the utilization of inte- 
gral closure were, from a sociological view, 
paramount. And, of course, it was the Mansion 
House itself which served as the structural base 
for practically all Community activity. Insofar 
as the Perfectionists were concerned, the totality 
of their existence lay within the walls of the 
Mansion House. The building was designed to 
encompass and facilitate this totality pattern, 
and from all accounts it served its purpose well. 

Most of those interviewed were unable to 
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separate the Old Community from the Mansion 
House. In their minds the two had become one, 
a fusion of the social and the structural, which, 
again, underscores the pervasiveness of the 
physical setting. Even today the building serves 
as a kind of community center. Most of the 
surviving members live there, and a good many 
of the direct descendants live within a block or 
two; in fact, as the descendants themselves age, 
they are likely to move into the Mansion House 
to spend their remaining years. In the words of 
one of the informants: 


We all love the old place. Many of our folks lived 
there, and most of us played there as kids. We know 
the building down to the last brick and board. It’s odd, 
so many of the people who move away seem to come 
back when they get older and live in the Mansion 
House. It’s because they had such good times and such 
happy memories. 


It should not be thought that life in the old 
Community was a continual round of entertain- 
ment. The Oneidans built their own home, 
raised their own food, made all their own 
clothes (including shoes!), did their own laun- 
dry, ran their own school, and performed count- 
less other collective tasks. The performance of 
these necessary communal chores apparently 
served as a basic part of the congelation process. 
To be more specific, one of the interviewees 
stated that: 


As children we loved to visit the various depart- 
ments they used to have: the laundry, the kitchen, the 
fruit cellar, the bakery, the dairy, the dining room, the 
ice house, the tailor shop—they even had a Turkish 
Bath in the basement. The thing is that small groups 
of people worked side by side in most of these places, 
and they were able to talk with each other as they 
worked. Many of the jobs—in the kitchen and bakery, 
for example—were rotated. It's hard to explain, but 
my mother used to tell me that no matter how menial 
the job was, they were so busy talking to each other 
that the time always flew. It was this sort of thing, 
year after year, that gave rise to a kindred spirit. 


Again, from a “family” perspective, it was 
this functional partitioning—the execution of 
economic tasks through primary group involve- 
ment—which helped to explain the success of 
the Oneida Community. Virtually all of their 
activities were designed to accentuate the we 
rather than the J, and the economic sphere was 
no exception. Special abilities were recognized ; 
indeed, wherever possible, occupational assign- 
ments were made on the basis of individual 
aptitudes. But at one time or another most of 
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the work had to be rotated or shared, and so it 
was with Community life in general. The roles 
of the members were made crystal clear, and 
whether the activity in question was social, 
economic, sexual, or spiritual, the Oneida Per- 
fectionists invariably turned against the culte du 
moi in favor of what to them was a selfless 
collectivism. 

Human nature being what it is, of course, 
there were inevitable lapses on the part of 
certain members. Role conflicts sometimes did 
occur, and it was to counteract any tendency 
toward selfishness or ego-involvement that the 
much-publicized system of Mutual Criticism was 
inaugurated. Although details varied over the 
years, the general system involved a member 
who evidenced signs of personal aggrandize- 
ment being brought before a committee of peers 
who, frankly and objectively, attempted to pin- 
point his social malfeasance. None of the 
persons talked with had undergone Mutual 
Criticism inasmuch as they were too young at 
the time. (Children were not included in this 
part of the Oneida program.) From all reports, 
however, the system of Mutual Criticism was 
well received. None of those interviewed could 
recall hearing of any adverse comments; in fact, 
it appears that as the membership increased, the 
system came to be applied not only to deviants 
but to any one who was seriously desirous of 
self-improvement. The following three com- 
ments? appeared during 1871-1872 in the Oneida 
Circular, the Community's weekly newspaper: 

I feel as though I had been washed; felt clean 
through the advice and criticism given. I would call 
the truth the soap; the critics the scrubbers; Christ's 
spirit the water. 

Criticism is administered in faithfulness and love 
without respect to persons. I look upon the criticisms I 
have received since I came here as the greatest blessings 
that have been conferred upon me. 

However painful, we have seen it yielding the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness to them who have been 
exercised thereby—I am confident, moreover, that in- 
stead of producing enmity and grudging, the criticisms 
that have been performed have increased the love and 
confidence of the members toward each other. 


Although children were not subjected to 
Mutual Criticism, the meaning of group pri- 
macy was impressed upon them in a variety of 
ways. For instance, an episode was reported as 
occurring around 1850 involving all the girl 
children. Prior to this time there had been 


1 Harriet M. Worden, Old Mansion House Memories, 
Kenwood, Oneida, N.Y.: privately printed, 1950, pp. 15-16. 
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several large dolls which, like all material things 
in the Community, were shared. Some kind soul - 
thought it would be helpful if each of the girls 
had a doll of her own, and this policy was put 
into effect. However, it developed that the 
youngsters began to spend too much time with 
their dolls, and not enough on _ household 
chores, Bible reading, and Community matters 
in general. Accordingly, on a specified occasion, 
all the girls joined hands in a circle around the 
stove, and one by one were persuaded to throw 
their dolls into the fire. For the rest of the 
Community’s existence, dolls were never 
allowed in the nursery. 

Adults, too, were subject to self-imposed dep- 
rivations whenever they felt the group welfare 
threatened, and by present-day standards “group 
welfare’ was given a most liberal interpretation. 
Several of the informants, for example, men- 
tioned dietary and other restrictions that were 
adopted over the years. Although the Perfec- 
tionists ate well, meat was served sparingly, 
pork not at all. Lard was not used for shorten- 
ing. Alcoholic beverages were prohibited, as 
were tea and coffee. Smoking also came to be 
taboo. The reasoning behind these prohibitions 
is not always clear, but presumably the Oneidans 
were dead set against informal distractions of 
an “‘anti-family” nature. Thus, dancing and card 
playing were permitted, since they were re- 
garded as social activities, while coffee-drinking 
and smoking were condemned on the ground 
that they were individualistic and appetitive in 
nature. One of the interviewees made the fol- 
lowing points: 

I imagine the prohibitions were pretty well thought 
out. They didn’t just spring up, but developed gradu- 
ally. I know there were some differences of opinion, 
but the main thing was that certain practices were felt 
to be bad for group living. They believed that coffee- 
drinking was habit-forming, and that people looked 
forward to it too much—and this would somehow 
weaken Community ties. Remember, they were trying 
to create a spiritual and social brotherhood, and they 
spent much more time in the art of developing relation- 
ships than we do. They had to. After all, hundreds of 
them were living together as a family, and they worked 
at it day after day. They were successful, too, for they 
held together for almost two generations without a 
major quarrel. 


The followers of John Humphrey Noyes 
were hard-working, well-behaved citizens, 
among whom crime and delinquency were vir- 
tually unknown. Because of this, they were 
generally respected by the surrounding com- 
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munity and by most every one else who came 
into actual contact with them. Nevertheless, the 
Oneidans were different. They knew it and The 
World knew it: in fact, this secular differentia- 
tion reinforced what I have called their system 
of integral closure and thereby served as another 
binding factor in the interest of group solidar- 
ity. By way of illustration, the Oneida women 
wore a very distinctive attire: in a period of 
floor-length skirts the Perfectionist ladies wore 
short ones (knee length) with loose trousers or 
“pantalettes” down to the shoes. I was shown 
some of the original dresses, and my impression 
was that they would create quite a stir even 
today. How must they have been viewed by out- 
siders 100 years ago! Moreover, all the Oneida 
women bobbed their hair, a custom which the 
Community instituted in 1848—and which was 
not introduced into The World until 1922 (by 
dancer Irene Castle). At any rate, it is easy to 
see why secular differentiation of this kind 
strengthened group identity. The following 
comment is illustrative: 


Your asking of sociological questions about what 
held the Community together reminds me of something 
my aunt used to tell. The old Oneidans kept pretty 
much to themselves, but during the summer months 
they would sometimes permit visitors. Some Sunday 
afternoons whole trainloads of visitors would come. 
They were served picnic-style on the lawn of the 
Mansion House. I think they were charged $1.00 for 
the whole thing. Of course, the visitors couldn't get 
over the way the Oneida women dressed, and they kept 
staring. My aunt always felt that the way outsiders al- 
ways looked at them and talked about them had a 
great deal to do with their feelings of closeness. 


Another measure which apparently helped to 
integrate Community membership was their 
widely-publicized system of economic commu- 
nism. Personal ownership of wealth and private 
property of any kind were taboo, down to and 
including children’s toys. Several of the in- 
formants mentioned the fact that in the early 
days of the Community the Oneidans had rough 
going; in fact, around 1850 their agricultural 
economy was in such poor shape that it was 
necessary for them to sell their watches in order 
to make ends meet. Fortunately, one of their 
members developed a steel trap, the manufac- 
ture of which involved a secret process of 
spring tempering. Demand for the traps proved 
great, and before long it was commonplace for 
the entire Community to turn out in order to 
meet the deadline for a large order. 

From 1855 on, the Oneidans were without 
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financial worry; in fact, when they broke up 
around 1880, the treasury showed a balance of 
some $600,000, no small sum for the period in 
question. (It was this money which was used 
to form a joint stock company, which organiza- 
tion today is known as Oneida, Ltd., Silver- 
smiths.) But whether the Community was strug- 
gling for survival, as it was during the early 
period, or whether it was able to reap a financial 
harvest, as it was during later years, available 
evidence suggests that collectivistic endeavors, 
coupled as they were with the other measures 
described herein, tended to strengthen intra- 
community bonds. 

A final force which served to unite the Per- 
fectionists was their religion and their spiritual 
devoutness; indeed, it would not be far from 
the mark to say that the Oneida Community was 
basically a religious organization. Their social, 
economic, and sexual beliefs all stemmed from 
the conviction that they were following God's 
word as expounded by John Humphrey Noyes. 
Following the so-called preterist position, Noyes 
preached that Christ had already returned to 
earth and that redemption or liberation from 
sin was an accomplished fact. It followed, 
therefore, that the spiritual world was autono- 
mous, free, and quite independent of the tem- 
poral order. From this perspective, it is easy 
to see why Noyes was often antagonistic to 
temporal or “external” law. The essence of his 
religious teachings, incidentally, can be found 
in The Berean, a lengthy volume which has 
been called the Bible of the Oneida Community. 
Contents of The Berean range from the semi- 
mystical to the philosophically profound, but in 
many areas the teachings are heretical, especially 
when seen in the light of mid-nineteenth- 
century religionism. 

Because of heresy, Noyes’ license to preach 
had been revoked earlier in Vermont, but fol- 
lowing revocation the scope and dogmatic 
intensity of his preachings increased. Neverthe- 
less, his Oneida followers continued to believe 
passionately in his religious pronouncements, 
and any attempt to understand the conjoint 
nature of the group must take this factor into 
account. One informant, who had been born 
into the Community, put it in these words: 


Their religion was different and they were well 
aware of it. They were also a very devout group. The 
combination of difference and devoutness made them 
feel clos to one another. Today, you go to church on 
Sunday, but it doesn’t make you feel any closer to the 
rest of the congregation. Things were different in the 
Community. Religion brought them together. It wasn’t 
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just on Sunday, either—it was part of their everyday 
living. As a result, the atmosphere was much more 
spiritual than anything you'd find today, outside of the 
religious orders. 


What was the net result of all of the above 
measures? From what was said, it appears that 
the Oneidans were able to maintain a remarkably 
cohesive form of family and social organization. 
Conformity was maintained through a patterned 
series of social controls which, contrary to the 
usual system of imposure, actually emanated 
from within the membership. As a result, nor- 
mative interaction was stable enough, over the 
years, to debar the cliquishness and factionalism 
which seem to characterize so many of the 
smaller religious bodies. Those interviewed were 
nearly unanimous in their belief that the old 
Oneida Community was an effectively organ- 
ized, well integrated, and happy group. The 
following three comments speak for themselves: 

I was a child in the old Community, and I can tell 
you that they were a happy group. They used to meet 
nightly in the Big Hall to socialize, discuss problems, 
etc. The outside world had their get-togethers on Satur- 
day night. We had ours every night, and it was some- 
thing to look forward to. Of course, I was only a child 
at the time—-they disbanded before I was 10—and 
children like to glorify their childhood. Still, when 
anybody asks me about the old days, my dominant mem- 
ory is one of contentment and happiness. 

I was too young to remember much. But as I grew 
older and asked my relatives about the Community 
days, their faces would light up. My own folks were 
“come outers’; that is, they thought the thing had gone 
on long enough and weren't too sorry when the group 
broke up. But even they loved to talk about the “old 
days” and how much they missed them. They were 
wonderful people and they had wonderful times. 

I was not born in the old Community, although 
many of my relatives were. But from the way they all 
talked about life in the Mansion House, they were 
living life to the fullest. They were able to combine 
the spiritual, the economic, and the social, and make 
it really work. At the very end there was some bitter- 
ness—about who should take over the leadership—but 
that’s another part of the story. 


Sexual Practices 


Although their family and social organization 
were unique, it was the Community's bizarre 
sexual system which attracted national and inter- 
national attention. Just as Mormonism is in- 
variably linked with polygyny, so the Oneida 
Community seems destined to be associated with 
group marriage. John Humphrey Noyes be- 
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lieved neither in romantic love nor in monog- 
amous marriage, such manifestations being 
considered selfish and smacking of possessive- 
ness. He taught that all men should love all 
women and that all women should love all men, 
and while no attempt was made to impose this 
reciprocality on The World, group marriage (or 
“Complex Marriage,” as it was called) con- 
tinued throughout the whole of the Commu- 
nity’s existence. 

Sex relations within the group were re- 
portedly easy to arrange inasmuch as the men 
and women all lived in the Mansion House. If 
a man desired sexual intercourse with a par- 
ticular woman, he was supposed to make his 
wish known to a Central Committee, who 
would convey his desire to the woman in ques- 
tion. If the latter consented, the man would go 
to her room at bedtime and spend an hour or 
so with her before returning to his own room. 
No woman was forced to submit to a sexual 
relationship which was distasteful to her, and 
the committee system presumably afforded her 
a tactful method for turning down unwelcome 
suitors. It was understood by all concerned that 
their sexual latitude did not carry with it the 
rights of parenthood. Only the select were per- 
mitted to have children, a point which will be 
discussed later. 

The above facts relating to the sex practices 
of the Oneidans are those generally contained 
in texts and encyclopedic references. Many of 
the really significant sexual questions, however, 
have never been raised, let alone answered. To 
what extent did the women refuse sexual re- 
quests? Did men and women tend to form 
more-or-less permanent pairs or was there, in 
fact, a system of group marriage? Did women 
initiate sexual requests or, as in The World, 
was it the men who invariably took the initia- 
tive? Was the committee system really used by 
the Oneida males, or was this merely a formal- 
ity which was easily by-passed? Did not the 
women of the Community have difficulty in 
adjusting, sexually, to a large number of differ- 
ent partners? Was not the factor of male jeal- 
ousy a problem? And so on. In brief, group 
marriage is such a rare phenomenon on this 
earth that ethnographers have sometimes ques- 
tioned its very existence. Apparently this system 
of matrimony has too many inherent disadvan- 
tages to prevail as a dominant societal form. 
Contravening a wealth of historical and cross- 
cultural evidence, therefore, how were the 
Oneidans able to adjust to group marriage so 
successfully over a relatively long period? Or 
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were there problems that simply never came to 
light? One of those interviewed made the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

I grant the questions are of interest to family 
scholars, but look at it from our view. If somebody 
came to you and asked questions concerning the sex 
life of your parents and grandparents, you'd have a 
tough time answering. The same with us. When the 
old Community broke up, there was a natural reluc- 
tance to discuss sex. Former members didn’t discuss 
their own sex lives, and naturally their children and 
grandchildren didn’t pry. I often wish the old people 
had had a regular system of marriage. Then we 
wouldn't have had such bad publicity—most of it in- 
correct or misleading. If it weren’t for the sex part, 
the Oneida Community might have been forgotten long 
ago. 


One of the company officers supplied the fol- 
lowing interesting, if sad, information. During 
the decades of the Community’s existence, many 
of the Oneidans were in the habit of keeping 
diaries. (Diary-keeping was evidently much 
more common in the 19th century than it is 
today.) Some of the Perfectionists also accumu- 
lated bundles of personal letters. After the 
Community broke up, and as the members died 
over the years, the question arose as to what to 
do with all these documents. Since so much of 
the material was of a personal and sexual na- 
ture, since names were named, and inasmuch 
as the children and the grandchildren of these 
“names” were still living, it was decided to 
store all the old diaries, letters, and other per- 
sonal documents in the vaults of Oneida, Ltd. A 
few years ago a company officer—who happened 
to be one of the informants—received permis- 
sion to examine the material in order to see 
what should be done with it: 


I went through some of the stuff—old diaries and 
things—and a lot of it was awfully personal. Names 
and specific happenings were mentioned—that kind of 
thing. Anyway, I reported these facts to the company, 
and it was decided that in view of the nature of the 
material, it should all be destroyed. So one morning 
we got a truck—and believe me, there was so much 
stuff we needed a truck—loaded all the material on 
and took it out to the dump and burned it. We felt 
that divulging the contents wouldn’t have done our- 
selves or anybody else any good. 


Thus went a veritable gold mine of pertinent 
information! There can be no doubt that the 
burned material would have shed much light on 
the sexual patterns of the Oneida Perfectionists. 
As it is, to reconstruct the operative function- 
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ings of group marriage would be a most formida- 
ble task; indeed, substantive answers to many 
of the sex questions may never be found. From 
the company’s viewpoint, of course, the destruc- 
tion of the above-mentioned documents was 
understandable. Oneida, Ltd. is not in business 
to further the cause of socio-historical research, 
and irrespective of how much the material may 
have benefited sociologists, there was always the 
possibility that the contents might have proved 
embarrassing to the company or to some of the 
direct descendants. 

This diary-burning episode has been men- 
tioned in some detail not only to bring the 
historico-cultural picture up to date but to point 
out why it is that for all the uniqueness of their 
system, next to nothing is known of the actual 
sex practices of the Perfectionists. The present 
study may shed a little light on the subject, but 
it should be kept in mind that like most other 
Americans of the period, the old Oneidans did 
not openly discuss sexual matters, so that the 
children and grandchildren interviewed were 
probably less informed on this subject than on 
any of the others that were discussed. 

One of the questions asked was whether the 
factor of male jealousy did not make itself felt. 
The answer appears to be in the negative. As 
one of the interviewees put it: 


I don’t think it was much of a problem. Certainly 
the old folks, when they talked about the Community, 
never made any issue of it. Their religious teachings 
emphasized spiritual equality, and their whole way of 
life was aimed at stamping out feelings of envy and 
jealousy. Also, with so many women to choose from, 
why would a man experience feelings of jealousy? 
Once in a while a man and woman would be suspected 
of falling in love—‘‘special love’ they called it—but 
it happened infrequently. When it did, the couple were 
separated. One would be sent to Wallingford, Con- 
necticut—we had a small Community branch there for 
a while. 


Although respondents were agreed that the 
men readily adjusted to a plurality of women 
partners, they were generally silent on the ques- 
tion of how the Oneida females adjusted to a 
variety of male partners. It is unfortunate that 
so little information was available on this point, 
for this issue—in my opinion, at least—is a 
crucial one. In effect, the Oncida women were 
encouraged to have sex relations with a variety 
of men, but were not supposed to become emo- 
tionally involved with any of the men with 
whom they were having these relations! The 
American woman of today tends to emotionalize 
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and romanticize her sexual experience, and it 
would be hard for her to have any empathetic 
understanding of the Oneida system, wherein 
neither romance nor monogamous love were 
supposed to play any part in the sex act. As for 
the Oneida women, themselves, one can but 
conjecture. If they were indeed gratified by 
sexual variety, all human experience would be 
in for a contradiction. And yet—given the pre- 
vailing social system and their religious orienta- 
tion—who is to say just what feminine feelings 
really were. In the absence of the diary material, 
it is problematical whether this question will ever 
be fully answered. 

One thin clue was the belief by four of the 
interviewees that at least in terms of overt be- 
havior the female refusal rate was not high. The 
company officer who had examined a small por- 
tion of the material-to-be-burned reported that 
there was nothing therein to indicate that 
female refusal was a problem. Another male 
respondent stated that he had been informed by 
an old Community member that the latter “had 
never been refused.” Two female interviewees 
had been told by an older woman member that 
the refusal rate was probably low. Most of the 
informants, however, had no specific informa- 
tion to offer, and evidence on this point seems 
likely to remain fragmentary. 

The question whether the Oneida women 
ever took the initiative in requesting sexual 
relations drew a generally negative response. 
Several interviewees reported that they knew of 
some coquetry on the part of certain women, 
but that they had never heard of anything more 
direct. Two of the older female respondents 
stated that there was one known case where a 
woman went to a man and asked to have a 
child by him. In this instance, however, the 
implication is not clear, inasmuch as the Per- 
fectionists differentiated sharply between sex 
for procreation and sex for recreation. All re- 
ports considered, it seems doubtful whether 
Oneida females were any more disposed to 
assume the role of active partner than were 
females in society at large. 

That the Perfectionists institutionalized sexual 
freedom is a matter of record; in fact, the term 
“free love” appears to have been coined by the 
Oneidans around 1850. At the same time, cer- 
tain sexual rules—some written, some unwrit- 
ten—were developed, and consensus was strong 
enough to effect optimal conformity. Oneidans 
were enjoined to act like ladies and gentlemen 
at all times. Coarse behavior, vulgar or sugges- 
tive language, overt displays of sexuality—such 
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behaviorisms were not tolerated. As a matter of 
fact, the evidence available suggests that sexual 
activity was not openly discussed within the 
Community, and it is doubtful whether the sub- 
ject of “Who was having relations with 
whom?” ever became common knowledge. It 
was said, for instance, that one male member 
who became too inquisitive on this score was 
literally thrown out of the Community, an act 
which represented the only expulsion in the 
group’s history. 

The extent to which the committee system 
was utilized is not clear. Officially, male mem- 
bers were supposed to get permission from the 
Central Committee, or at least from the Chair- 
man of the Committee (usually an older 
woman), before having sexual relations with a 
given female, but several of the persons inter- 
viewed had reservations on this point. The most 
pointed response was the following: 


Well, I've thought about the committee business, 
and I've talked with some of the old folks about it. 
I’m inclined to think it was kind of a formality that 
declined with the passage of time. Perhaps in the be- 
ginning it was adhered to. Also, it may have been that 
the first time a man and a woman had relations a go- 
between was consulted, but I doubt whether further 
relations called for any formal permission. Of course, 
in order to have children, committee approval was 
needed, but from the strictly sexual view I think it 
was considered pretty much private business. 


The Eugenics Program. A vital component of 
the Oneida sexual system was the eugenics pro- 
gram, usually referred to as Stirpiculture. Noyes 
had been impressed with the writings of Dar- 
win and Galton, and from the very beginning 
had decided that the Community should follow 
the principles of scientific propagation. Accord- 
ingly, he requested the Perfectionists to refrain 
from having children until such time as ade- 
quate financial resources were built up, and 
published accounts make much of the fact that 
during the 20 years it took to achieve economic 
self-sufficiency the Oneidans were successful in 
their efforts at fertility control. The type birth 
control used was co/tus reservatus, sexual inter- 
course up to but not including ejaculation. Male 
orgasm was permissible only with women who 
had passed menopause; in fact, it was with this 
group of females that the younger men were 
supposed to learn the necessary ejaculatory con- 
trol. After the twenty-year period, 53 women 
and 38 men were chosen to be parents, or stirps, 
and the eugenics program was officially in- 
augurated. During the ensuing ten years, 58 
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children were born into the Community, after 
which period the Perfectionists disbanded. 

So much for the published accounts. From 
the information which could be pieced together, 
these accounts are somewhat inaccurate. To 
begin with, some children were born into the 
Community prior to 1869, the year the eugenics 
program was started. The technique of costus 
reservatus, therefore, was not 100 per cent effec- 
tive, though in view of its rather bizarre nature 
it seems to have worked reasonably well.* 

It should also be pointed out that several 
children were born after the eugenics program 
had started who were vot the offspring of stirps. 
Understandably, a number of the women who 
had failed to be chosen as prospective parents 
were still desirous of having babies, and a few 
reportedly did their utmost to achieve mother- 
hood. Mentioned, for instance, was a passage in 
one of the burned diaries in which a man, re- 
ferring to his sexual activities with a particular 
woman, make the remark, ‘She tried to make 
me lose control.” In spite of some marked ex- 
ceptions, however, those who were not chosen 
as stirps seem to have accepted their lot without 
question. 

The actual criteria and methods for selecting 
the stirps have never been revealed. It is known 
that committees were set up to make the selec- 
tion, but what standards they used is something 
of a mystery. Noyes served on the committees, 
and it would seem that it was he who largely 
decided which of the Perfectionists were quali- 
fied for parenthood. It was said that Noyes, 
himself, fathered a dozen children, so that 
evidently he was not adverse to self-selection. 

Whatever the criteria used, and whatever the 
relative contributions of heredity and environ- 
ment, the Stirpiculture program was apparently 
a success. As a group, the children born of 

* It should be mentioned that in the minds of the Per- 
fectionists the system was by no means bizarre. Coitus 
Reservatus was looked upon not only as an effective method 
of birth control but as a means of emotionally elevating 
sexual pleasure. Interestingly enough, in Aldous Huxley's 
recent best-selling Island (N.Y., Harper, 1962), cottus re- 
servatus is the method used by the Utopian society of Pala: 
“Did you ever hear of the Oneida Community?’’ Ranga now 
asked. ‘‘Basically, maithuna is the same as what the Oneida 
people called coitus reservatus. . . . But birth control is only 
the beginning of the story. Maithuna is something else. 
Something even more important. ‘‘Remember,’’ he went on 
earnestly, ‘‘the point that Freud was always harping on... 
the point about the sexuality of children. What we're born 
with, what we experience all through infancy and childhood, 
is a sexuality that isn’t concentrated on the genitals; it’s a 
sexuality diffused throughout the whole organism, That’s the 
paradise we inherit. But the paradise gets lost as the child 
grows up. Maithuna is the organized attempt to regain that 
paradise." (pp. 86-87) 
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selected parents led a healthy and vigorous life. 
Their death rate was reportedly lower than that 
of the surrounding community?; in fact, as 
mentioned earlier, thirteen of the Stirpiculture 
children are still living, a figure substantially 
greater than actuarial expectancy. Interviews 
revealed that a number of the children had 
achieved eminence in the business and profes- 
sional world, several had written books, and 
nearly all had in turn borne children who were 
a credit to the community. 

It might be well at this point to clear up a 
misconception relative to the child-rearing pro- 
gram of the Community. It is true that the 
children were not raised by their parents. In- 
fants were under the care of their mothers up 
to the age of 15 months, but thereafter were 
moved to the children’s section of the Mansion 
House. And while the youngsters were treated 
with kindness by their parents, the Community 
made a conscious effort to play down feelings of 
sentimentality between parents and offspring, 
the feeling being that Perfectionists should treat 
all children as their own, and vice versa. 

It is not true, however, that the child rearing 
system was one of impersonality. Children were 
shown ample affection and kindness, and they 
apparently enjoyed the zest of group living; at 
least, all those interviewed felt certain that 
childhood in the Old Community was a happy 
and exhilarating experience. As one of the 
“children” put it: 

Well, I remember one little girl always wanted her 
mother. She'd stand outside her window and call to 
her, even though the mother wasn’t supposed to an- 
swer. Other than that particular case, all the children 
seemed happy enough. Everybody was good to us. 
You know you were loved because it was like a big 
family. Also, there were so many activities for the 
youngsters, so many things to do, well—believe me— 
we were happy children. Everybody around here will 
give you the same answer on that! 


Perhaps the most puzzling aspect of the 
Oneida eugenics system is why there were so 
few children born. The stirpiculture program 
ran for a little over 10 years, and all-told nearly 
100 men and women were involved. In view of 
the relatively high birth rate which prevailed in 
the U.S. during the 1870's, the fact that these 
chosen Oneidans produced but 58 children is 
most difficult to understand. The method of 
coitus reservatus, practiced by the Oneida males 
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for so many years, may have had an unaccount- 
able effect on fertility, though this would seem 
a far-fetched explanation. It is possible that the 
answer lies in the method of stirp selection. It 
was said that at least two different committees 
were involved, and there may have been some 
internal disagreement. It is also possible that 
there was some sexual incompatibility between 
certain of the male and female stirps, though 
this is pure conjecture. In any event, the low 
birth rate among the Perfectionists is surprising 
in view of the apparent success of the program. 


JOHN HuMpHREY NOYES: CHARISMATIC 
LEADERSHIP 


From his writings and information provided 
by people who knew him, John Humphrey Noyes 
was undoubtedly a very remarkable man and 
a charismatic leader of the first order. In fact, 
he was much more than an_ extraordinary 
leader. He was the indispensable man. His fol- 
lowers were a hard-working, devout group, 
among whom there were any number of intelli- 
gent and able men and women. But in the last 
analysis they were—followers. Throughout the 
many decades of Perfectionist existence, no 
effective leadership ever emerged other than 
that of Father Noyes. The ultimate outcome, 
of course, was predictable: when Noyes re- 
signed, the Community fell apart, torn by in- 
ternal dissension. It was as though the group 
had been formed in his image, and as the image 
faded, the group faded right along with it. 

The charismatic qualities of John Humphrey 
Noyes were in evidence from the very begin- 
ning of his career. During the 1830's at Putney, 
Vermont, he was able to attract followers on the 
basis of his visionary talents and the strength 
of his personality—no mean feat when his di- 
dactic radicalism is viewed against the backdrop 
of traditional New England morality. In the 
1840’s Noyes renounced orthodox medical treat- 
ment and declared that for Perfectionists the 
only true physician was Christ. It was during 
this period that he allegedly cured a woman 
who was both crippled and blind. 

Whatever the importance of his so-called di- 
vine powers, Noyes continued to attract fol- 
lowers through the originality of his thought 
and his sense of religious dedication, traits which 
become evident when one examines his social 
and theological pronouncements. In this con- 
nection, he was nothing short of a voluminous 
writer. In addition to turning out scores of 
articles and monographs dealing with theology, 
he was a guiding hand for such publications as 
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The Witness, The Free Church Circular, The 
Spiritual Magazine, The American Socialist, The 
Perfectionist, and The Oneida Circular. One 
would think that his writings were sufficiently 
diverse and thought-provoking to have kept his- 
torians, theologians, and sociologists busy for 
many a day, but for some reason his works have 
come in for little scholarly examination, either 
of an exegetic or sociological nature. 

Although Noyes could count both women 
and men among his disciples, there is no deny- 
ing the fact that Oneida womenfolk were strong- 
ly attracted to him. It may be that as head of 
the “family” he presented a strong father image; 
or it may have been a natural attraction that the 
platform figure has for so many females; but 
whatever the reason, the women of the Com- 
munity paid him undying homage. Those so 
chosen felt honored to have children by him. 
Others, it was said, learned shorthand in order 
that none of his utterances would be lost to 
posterity. And on his part, Noyes saw to it 
that the women were accorded not only spiritual 
but functional equality, as the following remark 
indicates: 


One thing that most people have overlooked is that 
Father Noyes delegated a lot more responsibility to the 
women here than they ever would have received on the 
outside. Every committee had women on it. It made a 
difference, too. All the old folks will tell you it made 
both men and women respect each other. 


Like so many charismatic leaders, Noyes had 
a well of energy which ran far deeper than that 
of other men. He helped design and build the 
Mansion House, he performed physical labor in 
the trap shop, he headed committees, he wrote 
continually, he travelled widely, and he served 
as both legislative and judicial head of the 
Oneidans. It should perhaps be mentioned that 
his countless organizational duties had no ap- 
preciable effect on his sexual prowess. While 
few details of his sex life have ever been re- 
vealed despite the fact that he was the engineer 
of Complex Marriage, it is common knowledge 
among the present Oneidans that Noyes fathered 
a dozen children while he was in his sixties. 

In 1877 he resigned, and in 1879 John 
Humphrey Noyes left for Canada, never to re- 
turn. The reasons for his leaving have never 
been made entirely clear. It is true that his 
health was not good. His voice had failed and 
he had become increasingly deaf. Also, follow- 
ing his resignation, social organization within 
the Community had become carious. It seems 
more probable, however, that the immediate 
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cause of his departure was the fear that he 
would be charged by the District Attorney's 
office with committing statutory sex offenses. 
Actually, the District Attorney never made any 
legal charges, but had he done so he might have 
obtained a conviction. 

Under the system of Complex Marriage, 
there was apparently no restriction based on the 
age factor. It seems likely that some of the 
Oneida men had been having sex relations with 
girls who were under the statutory age as de- 
fined by New York law. It is also a reasonable 
certainty that Noyes was one of the men; at 
least, so several of the informants claimed. Pre- 
sumably wishing to avoid prosecution and scan- 
dal, therefore, he fled to Canada. 

Care should be taken, however, not to mis- 
interpret this aspect of his career. Oneida 
women of all ages revered Father Noyes, and 
he in turn accorded them full partnership in 
the Community. When it came to the presumed 
initiation of younger girls into the sexual rites, 
Noyes and other senior male members were 
simply carrying out a stated principle of the 
Community—in this instance, the principle of 
Ascending Fellowship. Quoting from the Oneida 
Handbook, published by the Community in 
1875: 

Oneidans entirely reject the idea that love is an in- 
evitable and uncontrollable fatality, which must have 
its own course. They believe the whole matter of love 
and its expression should be subject to enlightened 
self-control, and should be managed for the greatest 
good. In the Community it is under the special super- 
vision of the fathers and mothers, who are guided in 
their management by certain general principles, which 
have been worked out and are well understood in the 
Community. One is termed the principle of the Ascend- 
ing Fellowship. It is regarded as better, in the early 
stages of passional experience, for the young of both 
sexes to associate in love with persons older than them- 
selves, and if possible with those who are spiritual and 
have been some time in the school of self-control, and 
who are thus able to make love safe and edifying. This 
is only another form of the popular principle of con- 
trasts. It is well understood by physiologists that it is 
undesirable for persons of similar characters and tem- 
peraments to mate together. Communists have dis- 
covered that it is undesirable for two inexperienced 
and unspiritual persons to rush into fellowship with 
each other; that it is far better for both to associate 
with persons of mature character and sound sense. 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
8 Hand-Book of the Oneida Community, Oneida, N.Y.: 
Office of Oneida Circular, p. 39. 
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Noyes was an extremely pious man, and in the 
sexual eon he was probably convinced that 
he was fulfilling God’s word. And if His word 
conflicted with man-made law, the latter would 
have to be disregarded. In this, Noyes was guilty 
of an error in judgment. A few of those inter- 
viewed feel that the error was serious enough 
to be considered a defect of character. Unfor- 
tunately, not enough of the details are known 
to permit a final verdict. 

My own feeling is that Noyes’ sexual proclivi- 
ties played an important part in the total makeup 
of the man. He had tremendous vigor, a vigor 
which manifested itself in the spiritual, the 
mental—and the physical. It can be no coinci- 
dence that his Utopian Community included rel- 
ative freedom of sex expression. Yet to believe 
that Noyes’ life was dominated by sex, in the 
narrow sense, would be to misunderstand both 
his nature and the nature of the Oneida Com- 
munity. John Humphrey Noyes was dominated 
in life by nothing other than his religious zeal. 
This factor, taken in conjunction with his wide 
range of talents and his unflagging energy, leads 
one to the conclusion that he was, to a remarka- 
ble degree, a ‘‘most compleat man.” In parallel 
fashion, the Community he founded aimed at 
being a spiritual and social organization com- 
plete in itself-—a so-called society within a so- 
ciety. 

Perhaps the most illuminating statement about 
John Humphrey Noyes was the following, made 
by a woman whose mother had known the Per- 
fectionist leader quite well: 


I've often wondered about the traits that made him 
what he was. I just don’t know. You might have got an 
answer 100 years ago. Now, maybe it’s too late. I re- 
member asking my mother the same question when I 
was a young girl. “Why did you live that way? What 
was there about him?’’ and I remember her saying, 
“Don’t ask me to explain it. I can’t. All I know is that 
when you were in his presence you knew you were 
with some one who was not an ordinary man.” 


Father Noyes died in 1886, though to the 
very end he retained an active interest in his 
former flock and in the silverware business, 
which was then in a period of transition. I was 
informed that through 1885 he continued to 
select the bulk of Oneida, Ltd.’s Board of Direc- 
tors. Thus from the beginning. to the end— 
through all the strife, happiness, and disillusion 
which formed the sequence of his life—he re- 
mained a man seemingly destined to have an 
irresistible effect upon the lives of other men. 
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Concluding Remarks 


The family field is immeasurably stronger 
than it was at the close of World War II. The 
number of substantive areas has increased. 
Sampling and statistical research have reached 
new levels of sophistication. Cross-cultural com- 
parisons of family behavior continue unabated. 
It is somewhat strange, therefore, that the area 
of historico-cultural research has been by-passed. 
We do not have graduate students actively work- 
ing in this area, and neither our textbooks nor 
our journals give the matter much more than 
passing reference. I contend that this lack of 
interest in the socio-historical realm is deleterious 
to all concerned. Graduate students who have 
genuine aptitude in this sphere are likely to turn 
elsewhere for their doctoral work. And in terms 
of the presumptive and associative inferences 
which can be drawn from such research, failure 
to investigate must invariably give rise to blind 
spots within the domain of family behavior. 

As an example of historico-cultural investiga- 
tion I have attempted to analyze an experimental 


form of family organization. Other forms are 
available for parallel study: celibate groups such 
as the Father Divine Movement and the Shakers; 
polygynist groups such as the Mormon Funda- 
mentalists (who continue their practice of plural 
marriage in spite of severe lagi chetacles). Still 
other groups with unique forms of family or 
social organization would include the Amana 
Society, the Black Jews, the Hutterites, the House 
of David, the Llano Colonies, and the Old 
Order Amish. 

To the best of my knowledge, the present 
account of the Oneida Community is the first 
ever to appear in any family journal. Most of 
the other groups mentioned above have yet to 
make such an appearance. It would seem, cer- 
tainly, that they are over-due. Students of the 
family have made effective use of cross-cultural 
data, both for teaching purposes and for ty- 
pologies in theory building. I submit that modern 
historico-cultural research—as focused, for ex- 
ample, on unique forms of family organization 
such as those mentioned above—would be simi- 
larly effective. 
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Child Spacing Analysis Via Record Linkage: 
New Data Plus a Summing Up 
from Earlier Reports 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 
Purdue University 


A quarter of a century has elapsed since the 
writer first began his record linkage gar 
to the study of family phenomena. The focus of 
what has become almost a lifetime endeavor has 
been upon child spacing, and most especially 
upon the spacing of the first birth from mar- 
riage. There have been five separate studies in 
all, with over a dozen published articles re- 
sulting (see reference list). These various in- 
vestigations and publications have tended to fit 
together and to be mutually reinforcing. They 
have permitted some verification of findings 
through replication, have provided data for 
cross-cultural analyses, and have resulted in the 
accretion of a certain amount of family theory. 
Nevertheless, two of the five studies have re- 
mained either unreported, or in one instance 
only partially reported, to date. The present 
paper is to concentrate upon these two; but it 
also will attempt to tie everything together into 
a unified whole—albeit in summary form. 

The five studies were made in Utah County, 
Utah during the late 1930's; in Tippecanoe 
County, Indiana during the early 1950's; in 
Defiance County, Ohio during the middle 
1950's; in Copenhagen, Denmark during the late 
1950's; and in Salt Lake and Utah Counties, 
Utah during the early 1960's. The samples used 
will be identified throughout this writing as 
Utah I, Indiana, Ohio, Denmark, and Utah II 
respectively. It is the Ohio and the Utah II 
which, because of the new data they introduce, 
will be given special attention here. 

The research method, now known as “record 
linkage,” was pioneered and partially developed 
by this series of investigations. It consists of 
matching certain sets of records so that identifi- 
able couples can be studied longitudinally ac- 
cording to the listed data as well as new data 
revealed via the matching process. In this re- 
search, marriage, birth, and divorce records 
have been used; however, divorce records were 
not made a part of the Utah I or the Ohio 
studies, and it was this lack, primarily, which 
caused us to undertake the most recent Utah II 
study. Since the sample years were not identi- 
cal across all of the studies, and since there 
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were slight variations in technique from study 
to study, no claim of strict comparability is 
made. It is believed, however, that the samples 
and techniques are nearly enough alike to make 
valid the broad comparisons attempted.' 

There are to be eighteen summary points, 
though not every one is derived from each of 
the five studies. The studies which apply, as 
well as the general nature of findings, will be 
indicated for each of the points treated. Wher- 
ever the point has been dealt with in one or 
more of our earlier publications the reader will 
be given appropriate references. 


SPACING PATTERNS? 


1. Overall Spacing Intervals Vary Directly W ith 
Order Of Birth And Inversely With Number 
Of Children In The Family. 

Our Danish study (but not the others) per- 


1In the Utah I study, Utah County marriages occurring 
during the years 1905-7, 1913-15, 1921-23, and 1929-31 were 
matched with Utah County birth records searched for four 
years following the wedding; 1,670 cases resulted. In the In- 
diana study (assisted by Olive P. Bowden) Tippecanoe County 
birth records for 1919-21, 1929-31, and 1939-41 were matched 
with birth records for the same county for a period of five 
years and then further matched with county divorce records 
searched up to the end of 1952; the result was 1,531 first 
births and and 137 divorces. In the Ohio study, Defiance 
County marriage records for 1918-22, 1928-32, and 1938-42 
were searched for ten years after each wedding date; 858 
first births were found. This study was carried forward (un- 
der the writer’s direction) by Robert O. Andrews. The un- 
timely death of Mr. Andrews in 1954, shortly after the data 
had been gathered, meant that the analysis phase became 
considerably delayed, and it is only recently that some of 
the results have been made ready for publication. In the 
Danish study, every third marriage occurring in Copenhagen 
during 1938 was taken, then matched with birth and divorce 
records for sixteen years following the wedding, and finally 
the sample was reduced by the elimination of remarriages and 
cases in which the bride was thirty or more years of age; the 
result was 1,029 first births and 215 divorces. In the Utah II 
study, marriages occurring in Utah County during 1949-51 
and in Salt Lake County during 1950 were matched against 
the divorce records for the respective counties and against 
the birth records for the entire state from the earliest mar- 
riage date through the year 1960; the result was 2,699 first 
births and 133 divorces. (An identical procedure was fol- 
lowed for 1939-41 Utah County marriages, but these cases 
were not added in to become part of the regular sample 
herein labeled ‘Utah I1.’’) Kenneth Cannon of Brigham 
Young University assisted with the Utah II study. 
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mitted an analysis of overall spacing patterns 
within the family. Two very clear relationships 
emerged: first, for families of a given size, there 
is a consistent tendency for the intervals sepa- 
rating births to increase with each successive 
birth—couples wait longer to have their second 
child than their first, longer to have their third 
child than their second, and so on. Second, the 
larger the family the shorter is the average inter- 
val separating first birth from marriage and 
separating subsequent births from each other. 
Both of these relationships were found to be 
directionally consistent and to apply without 
exception (11). 

Support for these generalizations has been 
found in two other studies, these using the 
questionnaire method upon college educated 
samples of the American population. Both 
Anderson, and Leslie ef al. (15) reported 
shorter birth intervals for large than for small 
families, and reported lengthening intervals 
with each successive birth—except that in the 
Leslie study this latter relationship did not hold 
beyond the third child. 

With these overall patterns of child spacing 
understood, it should be possible to use the 
interval separating marriage and first birth as a 
basis for predicting future family size—either 
of a given couple or of a given population. 


2. Most Married Couples Commence Their 
Families Relatively Soon After The Wedding. 
In each of the five studies, more first births 





2In addition to the writer's own publications listed at the 
end of this paper, are the following which also deal with 
child spacing: W. A. Anderson, Marriages and Families of 
University Graduates, Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1950, 
pp. 34-49; D. V. Glass and E. Grebenik, The Trend and 
Pattern of Fertility in Great Britain, London: Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1954; Louis Henry, ‘Etude Statistique de 
l'espacement des naissances,"’ Population, Vol. 6 (July- 
September, 1951), pp. 423-444; Clyde V. Kiser, ‘‘Residence 
and Migration,’’ Chapter 15 in Family Growth in Metro- 
politan America, Charles F. Westoff et al., Editors, Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1961, pp. 263-281; R. K. Stix and 
S. W. Notestein, Controlled Fertility, New York: Williams 
and Wilkins Co., 1940; Edgar Sydenstricker, ‘‘A Study of 
Native White Women in a Rural Area of Western New 
York,’’ Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 10 (January, 
1932), pp. 17-32; P. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser, 
Social and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility, Vol. 2, 
No. 6, “‘The Planning of Fertility,’’ New York: Milbank 
Memorial Fund, 1950, pp. 209-257; United States, ‘‘Child 
Spacing as Measured from Data Enumerated in the Current 
Population Survey: United States, April, 1950 to April, 
1954," Vital Statistics, Special Reports, Selected Studies, 
Vol. 47, No. 3, Washington, D.C.: National Office of Vital 
Statistics, HEW, 1958; United States, ‘‘Marriage, Fertility, 
and Childspacing: August, 1959,’ Current Population Re- 
ports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 108, Wash- 
ington D.C.: Bureau of the Census, 1961. 
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occurred during the first year of marriage than 
during any subsequent year (2, 5, 11, 12, 14). 
To illustrate, 41.7 per cent of our Ohio couples 
bore their first child during the first year, 28.0 
per cent during the second year, 12.5 per cent 
during the third year, and 17.8 per cent during 
the fourth year of marriage or later. Corre- 
sponding pecentages for Utah II couples are 
40.9, 36.3, 11.5, and 11.3 respectively. 

But not all marital first births are maritally 
conceived (see item number 3 immediately fol- 
lowing). When time of conception is estimated 
and premarital conception cases eliminated, the 
modal or most frequent timing of first post- 
marital conception was found to be about one 
month after the wedding. This held true in all 
five studies, though it was more pronounced in 
some than others (see items 8 and 13). 


3. Some First Births Come Very Soon After 
The Wedding, Giving Evidence Of Premarital 
Conception. 

One can be reasonably certain that births 
coming within the first six months (181 days) 
of marriage occur then because of premarital 
conception rather than prematurity. As meas- 
ured in this conservative manner, premarital con- 
ception accounts for from about one-thirtieth to 
about one-fourth of all first marital births in the 
studies at hand (2, 3, 5, 11, 12). Cross-cultural 
differences in this regard will be examined later 
(see item 11). 

In the Ohio sample 7.8 per cent of the first 
births fell within this category, and in the Utah 
II sample 3.5 per cent did. When the measure 
was broadened to include births within the first 
265 days of marriage—the normal period of 
uterogestation—the respective percentages be- 
came 23.8 and 14.4. 

But frue rates of premarital pregnancy must 
fall somwhere between the 181-day and 265-day 
percentages; they would be higher than the 
former since a normal pregnancy is longer than 
six months, and they would be lower than the 
latter since that category would include an un- 
determined number of postmaritally conceived 
premature births. 

The Utah II birth records contained up-to- 
date data on both birth weight and length of 
gestation, which made possible the estimating 
of true rates. When from this sample only those 
cases were considered which were mature by 
two criteria—birth weight 5.6 pounds or over 
and gestation 38 weeks or longer—the percent- 
age of first births falling within the first 265 
days of marriage became 12.0. This means that 
the elimination of premature cases resulted in 
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the reduction of our premarital pregnancy esti- 
mate by 16.7 per cent (reduced it from 14.4 to 
12.0). If a comparable reduction is made in the 
Ohio sample, the estimate becomes 19.8 instead 
of 23.8 per cent. Thus, even with prematurity 
controlled, we can conclude that nearly one-fifth 
of the Ohio and nearly one-eighth of the Utah 
II first marital births were premaritally con- 
ceived. 
ASSOCIATED FACTORS 

4. Early Marriage And Early Parenthood Tend 
To Go Together. 

All five of our studies gave evidence of a 
positive relationship between age at marriage 
and interval to first birth—that is, the older 
the ages of brides and grooms the longer they 
delayed the starting of their families. All five 
of the studies also showed a negative relation- 
ship between age at marriage and percentage 
of parents who were premaritally pregnant (2, 
3,5, 11,12). 

In the Ohio sample, for example, brides who 
were under age 20 had 12.9 per cent of their 
first births within the first six months of mar- 
riage and 55.8 per cent within the first year of 
marriage, as compared with only 4.0 per cent and 
31.4 per cent respectively for brides aged 20 
and over. Similarly, in the Utah II sample, 
brides under 20 had 5.4 within the first six 
months and 43.5 within the first year of mar- 
riage, as compared with only 1.6 per cent and 
38.5 per cent respectively for brides 20 and 
over. 

This association of young age with early 
parenthood has two explanations: in the first 
place, young brides and grooms have more than 
their share of premarital pregnancy, as has been 
seen, and this in itself would swell the pro- 
portions of early births within marriage. But 
a second probable reason is that young mar- 
riage means less sophistication with regard to 


3 Some of the references in footnote 2 include data on 
premarital pregnancy. In addition to them, and to references 
listed at the end of this paper, are the following, which also 
treat this subject: Robert T. and Gallatin Anderson, ‘‘Sexual 
Behavior and Urbanization in a Danish Village,’’ Soxth- 
western Journal of Anthropology, 16 (Spring, 1960), pp. 93- 
109; Rollin Chambliss, ‘‘Contributions of the Vital Statistics 
of Finland to the Study of Factors That Induce Marriage,’’ 
American Sociological Review, 22 (February, 1957), pp. 38- 
48; Horace Gray, ‘Marriage and Premarital Conception,’ 
The Journal of Psychology, published as a separate study, Vol. 
50, 1960, pp. 383-397; Horace Gray, ‘Courtship and Concep- 
tion,’’ Medical Times, 89 (July, 1961), pp. 677-680; Thomas 
P. Monahan, ‘Premarital Pregnancy in the United States: A 
Critical Review and Some New Findings,’’ Eugenics Quar- 
terly, 7 (September, 1960), pp. 133-147. The Monahan article 
is especially relevant to the United States and is both compre- 
hensive and competent in its treatment. 
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birth control, and hence earlier postmarital con- 
ception. 

It is understandable that premarital preg- 
nancy will frequently pressure a couple into 
marriage, or at least influence them to step up 
the date of the wedding; hence this may be 
regarded as a cause of young marriage. Further- 
more, couples caught with pregnancy before 
they are of legal age will frequently falsify 
their ages in order to get married. A special 
analysis from the Indiana data, whereby stated 
ages from marriage and birth records were 
compared, revealed that some four or five per 
cent of the brides and grooms falsified their ages 
upward—and that disproportionate numbers of 
these were under the legal ages for marrying, 
were pregnant at the time of the wedding, and 
eventually wound up with a divorce (6). 


5. Early Parenthood Is Disproportionately High 
With Couples Whose Wedding Was Non- 
Religious. 

Each of the five studies showed civil marriage 
to be associated with high rates of premarital 
pregnancy, though not necessarily with exces- 
sive early postmarital pregnancy (3, 5, 11, 12, 
13). Religious marriage, on the other hand, 
was in every instance found to be associated 
with abnormally low rates of premarital preg- 
nancy—probably because religious values tend 
to deter disapproved sexual activity, and also 
because of a tendency on the part of those who 
have offended religious morality to turn else- 
where in trying to escape the judgment of the 
church. 

In the Ohio sample, couples who were mar- 
ried by civil ceremony had 21.2 per cent of their 
first children born within the first six months 
and 71.7 per cent within the first year of mar- 
riage, as compared with only 5.8 “4 cent and 
37.0 per cent respectively for couples joined by 
religious ceremony. And, in the Utah II sample, 
civil-ceremony couples had 21.2 per cent born 
within the first six months and 63.5 per cent 
within the first year, as compared with only 
.6 per cent and 37.3 per cent respectively for 
religious-ceremony couples. 

In the Mormon culture of Utah, temple mar- 
riage is believed to be good “for time and 
eternity.” Since it is the most approved type of 
marriage there, persons entering it could be 
expected to be even more conservative in their 
practices than persons entering other forms of 
religious marriage. This is exactly what was 
found. In the Utah II sample, only .1 per cent 
of the temple-ceremony couples had their first 
child born within the first six months of mar- 
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riage. Furthermore, proportionately more of 
them had their first child born 266-363 days 
from marriage, which indicates very early post- 
marital conception, than was true for any of the 
other sub-cultures (13; also see points 12 
and 15). 


6. Early Parenthood Is Most Characteristic Of 
The Lowest Social Classes. 

Occupation of father, as given on the birth 
records, may be used as a rough index of social 
class. All five studies showed substantially 
higher percentages of premarital pregnancy for 
the unskilled and _ semiskilled, or laboring 
groups, than for the remaining occupational 
groups combined; and, where calculated, average 
interval to first birth was found to be shortest 
for these same low social class groups (2, 3, 
5, 11, 12). 

For example, in Ohio 12.2 per cent of the 
unskilled laborers had their best child born 
within the first six months and 51.7 per cent 
within the first year of marriage, as compared 
with 5.7 per cent and 36.9 per cent respectively 
for other occupational groups combined. And in 
our Utah II sample, the respective percentages 
“were 5.5 and 46.8 for the unskilled laboring 
group, as compated with 2.7 and 38.6 for the 
remaining occupational groups combined. 

An addit‘onal approach to social class analysis 
was tried, using part of the Utah I cases. Mar- 
riage records for the period 1929-31 were 
checked against welfare records for the period 
1929-36 to determine which couples had re- 
ceived public relief and to asccitain how this 
fact might be associated with the timing of 
initial parenthood. Relief recipients were found 
to have a greater rate of premarital pregnancy 
and to have a mean interval to first birth of 
only 390.3 days as compared with 515.1 days 
for non-recipients (2). 


7. The Time Trend Is In The Direction Of 
Delayed Parenthood (2, 3, 5). 

In four of the five studies (Denmark ex- 
cluded) it was possible to determine how 
spacing of first birth varies over time. This will 
be summarized here in terms of the propor- 
tions of first births which occurred within the 
first 196 days of marriage (indicating pre- 
marital pregnancy) and then within the first 
year of marriage (a general measure of early 
parenthogd). 

By combining data from the Utah I and 
Utah II studies, we were able to obtain a pic- 
ture of Utah County, Utah covering most of 
the last half century—the sample marriage 
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years being 1905-7, 1913-15, 1921-23, 1929-31, 
1939-41, and 1949-51. Using standardized cal- 
culations based upon first births within the first 
four years of marriage, we found premarital 
pregnancy percentages for these year groups 
to be 11.9, 14.8, 9.6, 8.0, 4.5, and 5.3 respec- 
tively; and first year birth percentages to be 
58.8, 67.1, 57.7, 50.0, 39.9, and 44.6 respec- 
tively. Obviously, the long-range trend has 
been toward longer intervals, or in other words, 
toward delayed parenthood. But two exceptions 
to this general trend will be noted. The first, 
an apparent shift toward earlier rather than 
later parenthood between 1905-7 and 1913-15, 
cannot be explained by the data at hand. The 
second, a slight reversal of the trend between 
the last two periods, may indicate a World 
War II phenomenon—marriage delays and 
husband-wife agen: stepped up during 
1939-41, probably resulting in abnormal post- 
ponements of parenthood, with reverse condi- 
tions prevailing in 1949-51. 

It will be recalled that the marriage years 
studied in the Indiana sample were 1919-21, 
1929-31, and 1939-41; and in the Ohio sample, 
1918-22, 1928-32, and 1939-42. Premarital 
pregnancy percentages for Indiana were 11.9, 
14.8, and 9.8 respectively; and for Ohio 10.9, 
14.1, and 6.9 respectively. Similarly, first year 
birth percentages for Indiana were 47.4, 48.9, 
and 37.1 respectively; and for Ohio, 46.9, 
43:2, and 36.1 respectively. These very similar 
patterns for the two midwestern samples give 
us added confidence in the findings. There was 
an increase in premarital pregnancy for the 
depression years, but national illegitimacy rates 
also went up then, and the explanation—in 
both instances—probably lies in a well known 
tendency for marriages to be delayed when 
money and jobs are scarce. But the overall 
trend over the two decades covered by these 
studies was clearly toward longer intervals to 
first birth. 

The trend toward delayed parenthsod par- 
allels a national trend toward smaller families 
and is undoubtedly due to the same causes; 
namely, an increasing practice of and proficiency 
in birth control (see item 1). 


8. In American Culture, Premarital Preg- 
nancy Frequently Means That The Wedding 
Date Will Be Moved Ahead. 

Since in America premarital pregnancy is 
disapproved, the tendency is for couples who 
“get caught” to hurry up the wedding so as to 
conceal the fact from the public. This has been 
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demonstrated in our research by means of esti- 
mated conception dates (derived by figuring 
back 265 days from each date of birth) plotted 
graphically as percentage distributions shown 
in relation to the date of marriage. The Indiana 
line was found to be bimodal, with one peak 
coming about two months before the wedding 
and the second and higher peak coming one 
month after the wedding. Obviously, since it 
ordinarily requires about two months from 
conception for a clear-cut diagnosis of the 
pregnancy condition, the first peak coming 
where it does simply means that some couples 
hurry and get married almost immediately 
after they find out they are pregnant. But con- 
ception percentages were nearly as high for the 
first and third months before marriage as for 
the second, which suggests that there is a cer- 
tain amount of flexibility in how soon a couple 
will marry following a knowledge of pregnancy, 
and also that some couples may hurry the cere- 
mony without waiting for a positive knowledge, 
just being strongly suspicious (3, 12). 

The Ohio sample, which like the Indiana 
may be presumed to be somewhat typical of 
the United States as a whole, showed a similar 
pattern. Here, too, the percentage was found 
to be bimodal, with the first peak coming one 
month before (two months before was nearly 
as high) and the second peak one month after 


the wedding. This finding gives support to the 
earlier one. 

The patterns for Utah and Denmark, which 
are somewhat different, will be described below 
as part of our cross-cultural analysis (see item 
13). 


9. Premarital Pregnancy Is Followed By A 
Substantailly Higher Than Average Rate Of 
Divorce. 

Divorce records were involved in three of our 
five record linkage studies: Denmark, Indiana, 
and Utah IK, In each of these cultures, pre- 
maritally pregnant couples have shown up with 
disproportionately high rates. In Denmark, 20.9 
per cent of all sample couples had their mar- 
riages end in divorce, but 29.9 per cent of the 
couples who bore their first child within the 
first nine months of marriage did, and 31.3 
per cent of the couples who bore their first 
child within the first six months of marriage 
did. In Indiana, divorce percentages were 8.8 
for the total sample, 14.5 for the birth-within- 
nine-months category, and 16.9 for the birth- 
within-six-months category. In Utah II, the 
respective percentages were 4.9, 13.1, and 17.2 
(7, 10, 11, 12, 14). 
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Thus, it can be said that marriage failure 
(as measured by divorce) is the more likely 
when the bride is pregnant at the time of the 
wedding, that this probability is especially 
strong if she is well along, which implies that 
the wedding has been forced, and he these 
things seem to hold true regardless of the cul- 
ture. Reasons for this relationship lie in the 
lack of love and preparation back of forced 
marriages, plus the guilt and blame feelings 
which might be presumed to accompany a dis- 
approved act. 


10. Similarly, Early Postmarital Pregnancy Is 
Followed By A Higher Than Average Divorce 
Rate—Though Lower Than For Premarital 
Pregnancy Cases. 

Births occurring during the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth months (or 273-363 days) of mar- 
riage may be presumed to have been conceived 
within three months following the wedding. 
In Denmark, these early postmarital pregnancy 
cases showed an eventual divorce rate of 22.6, 
which may be compared with an overall sample 
rate of 20.9. Corresponding percentages in In- 
diana were 9.1 and 8.8; AY in Utah II, 3.5 
and 4.9. Thus, it will be seen that divorce rate 
was disproportionately high for the early post- 
marital conceivers—though not as much so as 
for the premarital conceivers—in two of the 
cultures but not in the third. The exception 
(Utah IT) ceased to be an exception, however, 
when the comparison was between early and 
later postmarital conception; that is, with pre- 
marital pregnancy cases eliminated. Divorce 
percentages then became 3.5 and 3.4 respec- 
tively (7, 11, 14). 

Furthermore, this relationship between early 
conception and divorce continued to hold after 
the samples were adjusted to allow for mar- 
riage duration (14). 

Explanations for this higher marriage failure 
rate for cases with early postmarital conception 
probably lie in the higher percentage of un- 
planned pregnancies which early conceivers are 
known to have, plus the probability that early 
pregnancy and parenthood may put added strain 
on a marriage which itself hasn’t as yet settled 
down. 


Cross-CULTURAL COMPARISONS 


Our five studies, drawn from three different 
societies, have made possible the determination 
of cultural influence upon some aspects of 
sexual behavior and also upon some of the 
effects of this behavior. We have one sample 
from Denmark, which is representative of 
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sexually permissive Scandinavia; two samples 
from the midwest representing the United 
States, which is vueaile conservative in com- 
parison with Europe; and two 8 gs from 
the Mormon culture of Utah, which is even 
more sexually restrictive than the rest of the 
United States. The recent Ohio and Utah II 
studies, which are being given special attention 
in this report, replicate, on many points, the 
earlier Indiana and Utah I studies respectively; 
and the general similarity of results adds to 
the reliability of our findings.‘ 


11. Premarital Pregnancy Tends To Vary Di- 
rectly With The Sexual Permissiveness Of The 
Culture Involved (10, 12, 14). 

If the value norms of a culture have any- 
thing to do with how its people behave, we 
would expect premarital conception to be high- 
est in sexually permissive Denmark and lowest 
in sexually restrictive Utah. This is what was 
found. 

One measure is the illegitimacy rate. Using 
the year 1955 as an example, the officially re- 
ported percentages of all live births occurring 
outside of wedlock were 6.6 for all of Den- 
mark, 2.9 for all of Indiana, and .9 for all of 
Utah (12). 

Another measure is premarital pregnancy 
(iz., emerene conception resulting in post- 
marital birth) derived via record linkage. Using 
births within the first six months of marriage 
as a conservative indication, we found 24.2 
per cent of first births premaritally pregnant 
in the Danish sample, 9.7 (Indiana) and 7.8 
€Ohio) per cents in the Midwestern samples, 
and 9.0 (Utah I) and 3.5 (Utah II) per cents 
in the Utah samples. Expressing these as per- 
centages of first births within four years of 
marriage, in order to standardize the rates 
across cultures, we got 31.1, 10.0, 8.8, 9.0, and 
3.7 respectively. With but one exception, the 
findings fit our hypothesis. The exception is 
the slightly lower rate for Ohio than for Utah I. 


12. Early Postmarital Pregnancy Tends To Vary 


* Furthermore, complementing our record linkage analyses, 
which are the concern of this paper, are several analyses 
based upon questionnaire data from these same three cultures; 
and the results, where parallel, are mutually supporting. See 
Harold T. Christensen and George R. Carpenter, ‘‘Timing 
Patterns in the Development of Sexual Intimacy: An Attitu- 
dinal Report on Three Modern Western Societies,’’ Marriage 
and Family Living, 24 (February, 1962), pp. 30-35; ‘‘Value- 
Behavior Discrepancies Regarding Premarital Coitus in Three 
Western Cultures,’’ American Sociological Reveiw, 27 (Feb- 
ruary, 1962), pp. 66-74; and Harold T. Christensen, ‘‘A 
Cross-Cultural Comparison of Attitudes Toward Marital In- 
fidelity,’’ International Journal of Comparative Sociology, 3 
(September, 1962), pp. 124-137. 
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Inversely With The Sexual Permissiveness Of 
The Culture Involved (10, 14). 

Again we shall consider births which oc- 
curred during the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
months of marriage taken as a measure of early 
postmarital conception—that is, conception 
within the first three months of marriage (see 
item 10). Percentages of all first births falling 
within this category were 6.0 for the Danish 
sample, 17.3 (Indiana) and 16.6 (Ohio) for 
the two Midwestern samples, and 26.2 (Utah 
I) and 25.2 (Utah II) for the two Utah 
samples. When these were expressed as per- 
centages of first births occurring within the 
first four years of marriage, in order to stand- 
ardize them across cultures, they became 7.8, 
18.5, 18.6, 26.2 and 26.7 respectively. The 
cross-cultural contrast is in the direction pre- 
dicted. 

Combining this finding with the one im- 
mediately above (item 11), gives a picture of 
premarital pregnancy and early postmarital 
pregnancy being negatively related, and of 
sexual permissiveness in the culture producing 
high premarital and low early postmarital con- 
ception (Denmark), and sexual restrictiveness 
in the culture producing low premarital and 
high early postmarital conception (Utah). 


13. The Hurried-Wedding-Effect Of Premar- 
ital Pregnancy Tends To Vary Inversely With 
The Sexual Permissiveness Of The Culture. 


As already noted, in the Indiana and Ohio 
samples premaritally pregnant couples tend to 
hurry their wedding once they are convinced 
they are pregnant, which is usually about one, 
two, or three months after conception. Con- 
trasting with this is the Danish pattern, where 
the all-time peak for first conception is about 
five months before the wedding (even consider- 
ably higher at that point than for the second 
peak coming soon after the wedding); and the 
Utah pattern, where the line rises more regu- 
larly, without any high point before the wed- 
ding but with the highest peak of the three 
cultures at one month following the wedding 
(3, £1, 12; 8%. 

It is worth noting that the Utah II pattern 
in this regard was found to be identical to that 
of Utah I, just as the Ohio pattern followed 
very closely that of Indiana (see item 8). 

Thus, in Denmark, where there is little 
stigma surrounding premarital conception, the 
tendency is away from letting the fact of preg- 
nancy alter the wedding plans; in Midwestern 
United States, where pregnancy before marriage 
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is severly frowned upon, the tendency is to 
hurry the wedding in order to escape condem- 
nation from others; and in Mormon Utah, 
where premarital coitus is most severly pros- 
cribed, the presumed tendency is for a couple 
to be hurried into marriage by the guilt feel- 
ings which come from “breaking the law of 
chastity”—without waiting for pregnancy to 
force the marriage. 

14. The Higher-Divorce-Effect Of Premarital 
Pregnancy Tends To Vary Inversely With The 
Sexual Permissiveness Of The Culture. 

Though premaritally pregnant couples 
showed up with higher divorce rates than post- 
maritally pregnant couples (see item 9), in all 
cases, the magnitude of the difference varied 
across the cultures and varied in the direction 
hypothesized (10, 12, 14). When divorce rates 
between the premaritally pregnant (intervals 
0-181 days) and the typically postmaritally 
pregnant (intervals 364-727 days) were con- 
sidered and percentage differences between 
these rates were calculated, we got 62.2 for 
Denmark, 141.4 for Indiana, and 405.9 for 
Utah II. A refinement in the analysis involved 
a recalculation of divorce rates to control for 
marriage duration. When this was done, and 
percentage difference between rates for pre- 
marital and postmarital conceivers again worked 
out, we got 8.7, 116.7, and 224.5 respectively 
(14). 

It becomes obvious, therefore, that the nega- 
tive effect of premarital pregnancy (as measured 
by divorce) is least in that culture which is 
least condemning of the behavior (Denmark) 
and most in that culture which is most con- 
demning of the behavior (Utah). This finding 
argues for cultural relativism. 


15. The Higher-Divorce-Effect Of Early Post- 
marital Pregnancy Tends To Vary Directly 
With The Discrepancy Between Cultural 
Norms And Actual Practice. 

It has been shown that early postmarital con- 
ception is associated with a higher divorce rate 
than is late postmarital conception in all three 
cultures (see item 10). Also it has been shown 
that early postmarital conception is propor- 
tionately lowest in Denmark and highest in 
Utah (see item 12). Now, according to the 
theory of cultural relativism, we should expect 
the divorcing effects of early postmarital con- 
ception to be greatest in Denmark, simply because 
it is least practiced there, and least in Utah, 
simply because it is most practiced there—early 
postmarital conception is the norm in Utah and 
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hence it might be presumed to be least disturbing 
in that culture. 

Percentage differences in divorce rates be- 
tween early postmarital pregnancy couples (in- 
tervals 273-363 days) and normal or typical 
postmarital pregnancy couples (intervals 364- 
727 days) turned out to be 17.1 for Denmark, 
30.0 for Indiana, and 2.9 for Utah. Adjusted 
percentage differences, based on calculations 
designed to control for marriage duration, be- 
came 9.0, 25.6, and 0.0 respectively. Thus, our 
hypothesis held so far as Utah showing the 
least effect is concerned, but the finding that 
Indiana rather than Denmark had the greatest 
divorcing effect was surprising. The explanation 
is beyond our present data and, though specu- 
lative answers can be made (14, footnote 13), 
further research is indicated. 


METHODOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


16. Record Linkage, As A Research Tool, Is 
Possessed Of Both Advantages And Disadvan- 
tages. 


Chief among its advantages are the follow- 
ing: (a) It utilizes data which are generally 
available in relatively uniform quality, and 
thus may be less expensive than methods which 
require original field work. (b) It provides cer- 
tain built-in checks on the reliability of data, since 
the linking of records may reveal inconsistencies 
and errors in reporting. (c) It makes longi- 
tudinal analyses relatively easy, since events 
can be traced over time ex post facto, without 
the danger of contaminating the subjects or 
the inconvenience of waiting for things to 
happen. (d) It avoids the distortions which 
sometimes exist when people are questioned 
directly about previous events of a sensitive 
nature, such as premarital pregnancy. (e) It is 
productive of additional valuable information 
not found on the individual records themselves, 
such as child spacing patterns derived by means 
of calculations from matched data (9). 

An example of the utility of these new data 
derived by matching may be seen in the use of 
them to refine analyses of the relationship be- 
tween age of mother and infant sex ratio. 
Earlier analyses had revealed an irregular nega- 
tive relationship; that is, there had been found 
to be a panes tendency for the proportion of 
males at live birth to go down as age of mother 
went up, though this was not consistent from 
age group to age group. Our child spacing data 
from the Indiana sample were found to show 
lower sex ratios for marriages in which interval 
to first birth was either very short or very long 
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—probably because abortion is more successful 
where a male fetus is involved; and it seems 
likely that the short interval cases, because of 
stigma surrounding premarital pregnancy, 
would have more than their share of induced 
abortion, and that many of the long interval 
cases were that way because of a greater than 
average tendency for the mother to spontane- 
ously abort. We, therefore, eliminated from 
our analysis cases with either extremely short 
or extremely long intervals to first birth, and 
when this was done the relationship between 
age of mother and the sex ratio of infants at 
birth, though remaining negative, became 
sharper and entirely consistent (9). 

But there are also two rather obvious dis- 
advantages to record linkage: (a) In the first 
place, this method restricts the researcher to 
data given on the records; and since the listed 
items are limited in number, and in some in- 
stances are inaccurate or in other ways inade- 
ye certain research problems cannot be 
ollowed through to completion. (b) In the 
second place, practicality dictates that the record 
search be limited to both a finite time span and 
finite geographical area; which means that per- 
sons who experience great delay in family 
events (such as the birth of a first child), or 
who move from the study area, may be lost 
from the analysis (9). 


17. Certain Methodological Refinements Be- 
came Possible When We Extend The Time 


Span 1nd The Geographical Area Of The 
Record Search. 

The Utah II study was designed in such a 
way as to permit estimates of loss due to 
limited time and area dimensions in the record 
search. Instead of following the birth records 
for only four years from the marriage date as 
was done in the Utah I study, or five years as 
was done in the Indiana study, birth records 
were searched through the year 1960—which 
meant searching 1939 marriages for a period 
of twenty-one years, long enough to pretty 
well insure getting all first births that a couple 
would have. Even the 1951 marriages, the 
latest of the study, were checked against birth 
records for a period of nine years. By figuring 
the actual data for the long-search cases, and 
extrapolating for beyond nine years for shorter- 
search cases, it was estimated that cases with 
intervals of four years or more to first birth 
are about 7.9 per cent of the number of cases 
with intervals under four years. Similar esti- 
mates could be obtained in other studies, and 
they could be built for any time point in the 
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search span. It thus would be coer to make 
estimated corrections of the figures from our 
earlier studies—or for any studies based upon 
time spans that are too short to include all 
possible cases. 

Also, in the Utah II study, birth records for 
the entire state were searched, rather than for 
just the base county or single area from which 
the martiage records were derived, as was done 
in the earlier studies. This enables us to esti- 
mate the extent and the nature of case losses 
due to migration, and to make corrections for 
the same. (The effects of interstate or inter- 
country migration have not been determined 
as yet, but intrastate patterns, when known, 
may be used to estimate them.) 

In the Utah II study, 86.7 per cent of all 
first births that were found took place within 
the same county as the marriage, Fut 13.3 per 
cent occurred in a different county. Further- 
more, of those involving a change of counties, 
indicating migration, more than could be ex- 
pected by chance were in the short interval 
category. 

To illustrate: if it is assumed that migration 
out of the marriage county took place at an 
even rate for a seven-year period (conservative 
estimate), the 357 couples of our sample in- 
volved in such migration would have moved at 
the rate of about one a week, which means a 
total of 26 during the first six months of mar- 
riage. However, if the midpoint of the six- 
month period (three months) is taken as the 
average, for purposes of calculation, only 13 
couples can be assumed to have moved. Now, 
if we also assume that these 13 couples had the 
same percentage distribution of interval to first 
birth as the couples who did not migrate (only 
3.3 per cent of whom bore their first child 
within the first six months of marriage) it 
would turn out that none of the thirteen 
would fall within the six months category. In 
actuality, however, 16 of the migration couples 
had intervals to first birth of less than six 
months, which is one hundred per cent above 
what the expectation would be if chance alone 
were operating. 

Obviously there is a stronger than average 
tendency for premaritally pregnant couples to 
bear their child in a different locality to that in 
which they were married—probably in an at- 
tempt to escape the stigma by going where 
they are not known. So, premarital pregnancy 
rates based upon the linking of records from 
a single county may be considered as under- 
statements of the fact. 
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18. Other Possible Improvements Are On The 
Horizon And Need To Be Developed. 

If the record linkage method of research is 
to realize its full potential, the leads discussed 
in item 17 for handling record losses will need 
to be further developed and applied. In addi- 
tion, we have these suggestions: (a) Public 
records of all kinds can be improved in terms 
of coverage, of completeness and accuracy, 
and of availability, aided by such devices as 
standardized forms and centralized files. (b) 
Analyses need not be limited to the topics of 
our own research from marriage, birth, and 
divorce records; there are other items worth 
exploring from these same records; but also, 
researchers ought to link with such potentially 
rich sources as welfare records, military service 
records, school records, hospital records, and 
death records. (c) Since linking records by 
hand is both laborious and time consuming, 
increasing attention should be given to ac- 
complishing the task by means of electronic 
computers; the feasibility of such an approach 
has already been demonstrated in studies of 
human genetics.5 (d) Certain advantages can 
be gained by teaming up record linkage with 
other methodological approaches. If this is 
done, not only may the different but comple- 
mentary approaches prove to be mutually re- 
inforcing in throwing light upon the substan- 
tive problems, but they might be reciprocally 
corrective in regard to method. As an example 
of this latter, it should be possible to gather 
the same kind of information from the same 
people but via different methods—say informa- 
tion on premarital pregnancy gathered by the 
questionnaire, by the interview, and by record 
linkage—and then to compare for efficiency 
and reliability (8, 9). 


5 See, for example, H. B. Newcombe, et al., ‘Automatic 
Linkage of Vital Records,’’ Science, 130 (October 16, 1959), 
pp. 954-959. 
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Complementarity in Mate Selection: 
A Perceptual Approach* 


J. RICHARD UDRY 
California State Polytechnic College 


Students of mate selection have long debated 
whether in the American mate selection process, 
persons selected mates who were similar to or 
different from themselves. In recent years most 
students of the area have seen that it is some- 
what fruitless to maintain that either similarity 
or difference in all areas is the selection cri- 
terion. The most widely accepted hypothesis 
at prestnt is Winch’s synthesis of similarity and 
complementarity as a basis for mate selection: 
persons select as mates those who are similar 
to themselves in social background characteris- 
tics, but whose personality structures are com- 
plementary to their own.1 There has never 
been any difficulty in empirical verification of 
the social similarity hypothesis, but research 
designed to test the hypothesis of complemen- 
tarity of personality structure has run into 
difficulty. The purpose of this paper is to point 
out some weaknesses in the assumptions under- 
lying the present concepts of complementarity 
in mate selection, and to offer the beginnings 
of a modified theory of complementarity in 
mate selection which takes into consideration 
the perceptions of the interactors as a factor 
in selection. Data from an empirical study of 
engaged and married samples are presented 
which help to confirm the need for this modi- 
fication, as well as to develop further the details 
of the modified theory. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


Most studies of complementarity of personal- 
ity in mate selection have begun with a theory 
of personality relationships which postulated 
what kind of personality would be complemen- 
tary to what (other) kind of personality.? One 


* Revision of a paper presented at the annual meetings of 
the American Sociological Association, St. Louis, Mo., August 
31, 1962. The author acknowledges the helpful criticism of 
Donald Wargin on an earlier version of this manuscript. 

1 Rephrased from Robert F. Winch, Mate Selection. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1958, pp. 88-89. 

2 For a review of research in complementarity, see Robert 
F. Winch, op. cit. Ch. 5 and 6. See also Charles E. Bower- 
man and Barbara R. Day, “‘A Test of the Theory of Com- 
plementary Needs As Applied to Couples During Courtship,’’ 
American Sociological Review, 21 (1956), pp. 602-605; J. A. 
Schellenberg and L. S. Bee, ‘“‘A Re-examination of the 
Theory of Complementary Needs in Mate Selection,’’ Mar- 
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approach to the hypothesis has appeared in the 
form that the personalities of mates would be 
more different than’ they were similar, using 
some sort of global index of personality differ- 
ence and similarity. In a second approach the 
hypothesis has appeared in the form that pos- 
tulated certain specific traits as complementary 
to certain other specific traits. This hypothesis 
works from the following general definition of 
complementarity: Trait X is complementary to 
trait Y if anyone with trait X will be gratified 
by trait Y in a mate and anyone with trait 

will be gratified by trait X in a mate. (We 
may substitute ‘‘need’’ here for “trait’’ in 
Winch’s presentation.) Thus dominance and 
submissivenesss are postulated to be reciprocally 
gratifying, as are nurturance and succorance, 
etc. But from Winch’s theoretical analysis in 
his monograph, it seems clear that the basic 
postulate of his complementarity theory is this: 
mate selection is made from the field of eli- 
gibles on the basis of maximum anticipated 
need gratification.5 Secondary to this are the 
hypotheses that (1) difference will be gratify- 
ing (reciprocally) and (2) certain postulated 
specific trait combinations will be gratifying 
(reciprocally). Most subsequent work in the 
area has followed Winch’s lead with respect 
to one or both of the two secondary hypotheses, 
while tacitly accepting the basic postulate. In 
this paper we also accept his basic postulate, 
but for reasons to be developed below, we find 





riage and Family Living, 22 (1960), pp. 227-32; W. 
Kernodle, ‘‘Some Implications of the Homogamy-Complemen- 
tary Needs Theories of Mate Selection for Social Research,”’ 
Social Forces, 38 (1959) pp. 145-52; Alan C. Kerckhoff and 
Keith Davis, ‘‘Value Consensus and Need Complementarity 
in Mate Selection,’’ American Sociological Review 27 (1962), 
pp. 295-303 (contains an excellent bibliography). 

3 Winch’s Type I complementarity; see Winch, of. cit., 
Ch. 5; also Bowerman and Day, op. cit.; Schellenberg and 
Bee, of. cit.; Kerckhoff and Davis, op. cit. 

4 Winch’s Type II complementarity; see Winch, op. cit., 
Ch. 5 and 6; also Donald E. Roos, ‘‘Complementary Needs 
in Mate Selection: A Study Based on R-Type Factor Analy- 
sis,"’ unpublished doctoral dissertation, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1956; Thomas Ktsanes, ‘‘Mate Selection On the 
Basis of Personality Type: A Study Utilizing an Empirical 
Typology of Personality,’’ American Sociological Review, 20 
(1955), pp. 547-51. 

5 Winch, op. cit., pp. 88-89, 
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it necessary to reject the secondary and more 
specific hypotheses. 

Whether the difference approach or the spe- 
cific traits approach is used, the theory is usu- 
ally tested by ascertaining whether in a sample 
of couples the postulated pattern exists. If 
the postulated pattern is not found, comple- 
mentarity is assumed not to be a basis for 
mate selection, and if the postulated pattern is 
found, complementarity is assumed to be the 
basis for mate selection. Since most personality 
theory is not developed to the point where a 
deducation could be made concerning recipro- 
cally gratifying traits, much of the postulation 
of complementary traits has been on an in- 
tuitive basis. Winch acknowledges the intuitive 
procedure in trait matching. Although a few 
studies have found the postulated pattern of 
complementarity,” others have not.§ 

There are two basic assumptions in Winch’s 
work which, it seems to this writer, are diff- 
cult to justify. First, the assumption is made 
that the postulated patterns are reciprocally 
gratifying, with no empirical basis for the 
postulation. Second, it is assumed that measured 
traits are the basis for interaction and selection.® 
Yet social interaction theory is predicated on 
the assumption that we react to others on the 
basis of our perceptions of them. The literature 
on interpersonal perception makes it abundantly 
clear that interpersonal perception often in- 
volves seeing what is not there. 

It is the opinion of the writer that these 
two assumptions are at the root of the present 
difficulty in verifying complementarity theory. 
The first assumption, that certain postulated 
trait combinations are reciprocally gratifying, 

© Winch, of. cit., p. 95. 

TWinch, op. cit., Roos, op. cit., Ktsanes, op. cit. (all 
using the same sample of 25 couples) ; Kerckhoff and Davis, 
op. cit. (using the FIRO complementarity scales from Schutz). 

8 Bowerman and Day, op. cit.; Schellenberg and Bee, op. 
cit.; C. P. Jacobsohn, ‘‘An Investigation of Psychic Homog- 
amy and Heterogamy,’’ M. A. thesis, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1952 (using Winch’s sample of 25 couples and the 
personality test reported on in the present research). See also 
Winch, of. cit., p. 8, footnote 6 for a list of earlier studies. 

® This assumption is implicit in the technique of using a 
personality assessment of subjects by the researcher rather 
than by the subject’s mate. Winch recognizes the difficulties 
involved in these two assumptions, but never satisfactorily dis- 
poses of the difficulties (see p. 95, op. cit. footnote, and p. 
97). We agree with Bolton that a fundamental difficulty with 
the Winch study is that it “‘indicates almost nothing about 
how or whether the inferred need structure of the two indi- 
viduals, considered separately, constituted a basic factor in 
their selection of one another during the period of premarital 
interaction.’’ (Charles D. Bolton, ‘‘Mate Selection as the 
Development of a Relationship,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 23 (1961), pp. 234-40.) 
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seems like assuming something which ought 
to be empirically determined. We suggest the 
weaker assumption that some certain traits in 
one person are more gratifying to another 
person than others, but leave to empirical in- 
quiry to determine which trait combinations 
are gratifying. As for the second assumption 
above, that measured traits are the basis for 
selection and interaction, we suggest substitu- 
tion of the more realistic assumption that we 
react to others on the basis of our perceptions 
of them. We assume that sex-pair interaction 
is based on perceptions of one another, and 
that likewise, selection will be based on these 
same perceptions. As early as 1941, E. L. 
Keiiey, working with a sample of married 
couples, pointed out that the mate perceptions 
were more significant than measured traits in 
their relationship to marital satisfaction.1? Other 
marital adjustment studies have from time to 
time touched on this,!! but no one has followed 
up the implications of perceptual patterns for 
the courtship and selection process. This is a 
peculiar oversight in complementary selection 
theory in view of the ideas prevalent, even in 
the lay culture, about courtship: fantasy and 
idealization, “love is blind,’’ etc. It seems es- 
sential to this writer that complementary selec- 
tion theory tie into a theory of perception, if 
we are to understand the basis for mate selec- 
tion, for it seems obvious that selections can 
only be based on the perceptions of the selectors. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Let us set forth the assumptions and propo- 
sitions to be explored in a theory of perceived 
complementarity in the sex-pair relationship 
of A and B. 

I. (Definition) The following 
statements are synonymous: 
A finds interaction with B rewarding. 
A perceives B as meeting (some of) 
his needs. 
B’s personality as perceived by A is 
complementary to A’s personality. 

II. A selects B for a mate if and only if 
A finds interaction with B rewarding. 


(We retain Winch’s basic postulate, but make 


10F, L. Kelley, ‘‘Marital Compatibility as Related to 
Personality Traits of Husbands and Wives as Rated by Self 
and Spouse,’’ Journal of Social Psychology, 13 (1941), pp. 
193-8. 

11 Harvey J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment in Marriage: 
A Comparison of a Divorced and a Happily Married Group, 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1951; Ernest W. Burgess 
and Paul Wallin, Engagement and Marriage, Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. 
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no assumption that complementarity involves 
either similarity or differences in personality.) 
These two statements above ‘atndinn a prob- 
lem as to whether the selection is based on the 
actual gratification received during courtship 
interaction, or on the basis of anticipated 
gratification during marriage. Winch, as quoted 
above, accepts the second alternative of antici- 
pated siatilicahiti, With no evidence we prefer 
the first alternative. We believe that courtship 
couples accept the belief that he who is most 
gratifying during courtship will also be most 
gratifying during marriage. And of course, the 
existence or lack during courtship of antici- 
pated gratification during marriage should 
affect the gratification received during court- 
ship, and therefore the selection decision. 

III. The traits perceived in the mate will 
be those which are perceived as grati- 
fying. (From I and IT) 

The personality needs of the perceiver 

affect his perception. 

Those traits in the perceiver with 

which mate perception is most closely 

associated represent the needs most 
important in the perceiver’s sex-pair 
relationship. 

. Those traits perceived in the mate 
which are the most affected by the 
personality of the perceiver are the 
traits of the mate which are perceived 
as the most important to the sex-pair 
relationship.?? 

. Personality structure of males is differ- 

ent from that of females. 

Patterns of mate perception for males 

will be different from those of fe- 

males. (From VII and V/VI) 

Patterns of perceived complementarity 

will be different for males and females. 

(From I and VIII)*8 
12 Tt is not maintained that all errors in perception can 

be attributed to the need structure of the perceiver. Other 

major sources might be cultural sex-stereotypes, and random 
errors on irrelevant but hard-to-observe traits. 

13 Winch, of. cit., p. 129; Jacobsohn, of. cit.; Anselm 
Strauss (‘‘Personality Needs and Marital Choice,’’ Social 
Forces, 25 (1947), pp. 332-5) demonstrated that different 
personality needs are important to each sex in what they want 
of marriage, and Kernodle (op. cit.) showed that the same 
was true in love relationships. By our hypothesis, this results 
in sex differences in perceived complementarity. Proposition 
IX is a specific change from the Winch analysis, beyond the 
perteptual emphasis of this paper. Winch assumes, for ex- 
ample, that nurturance and succorance are complementary and 
will induce mutual selection, whether the male or female is 
nurturant. Winch’s data, however, demonstrate that the 


Type II patterns postulated are never found to apply to 
either sex combination indiscriminately. His theory really 


IV. 
V. 


IX. 
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X. During marriage, the needs met by 
the relationship and traits important 
to the relationship will be different 
from those which are important during 
engagement. 

XI. Mate perception patterns of married 
mates will be different from those of 
engaged mates. (From X and V) 


Of course after marriage the perception can 
no longer be assumed to be one of gratification, 
since we do not assume mates only stay together 
on the basis of mutual gratification. There are 
obviously many other restraints on the rela- 
tionship after marriage. 

The empirical eh reported herein is based 
on the foregoing set of theoretical propositions, 
but explores specifically only four of them. 
In the remainder of the paper we will: (1) 
test the hypothesis (XI) that mate perceptions 
of married mates will be different from those 
of engaged mates; (2) test the hypothesis (IX) 
that patterns of perceived complementarity are 
different for males and females; (3) elaborate 
proposition V, discovering empirically which 
traits of the perceiver represent the most im- 
portant needs to be gratified in the sex-pair 
relationship for each sex and marital status, by 
determining which traits of the perceiver are 
most closely related to his mate perceptions; 
(4) elaborate proposition VI, discovering em- 
pirically which traits perceived in the mate 
represent the perceived sources of gratification, 
by determining the perceptions of which traits 
in the mate are the most closely related to the 
personality of the perceiver, for each sex and 
marital status. 

The approach detailed here, although inde- 
pendently arrived at and from a different 
source, is similar in some respects to that 
recommended by Bowerman and Day in 1956. 
They state, and we concur, that: 

It is very unlikely that any theory of mate selection 
which is stated in terms of a uniform direction of rela- 
tionship between needs in general will be substantiated. 
Of all the needs which could be listed, we might ex- 
pect only a few to be highly relevant to mate selection 
and marital adjustment.” 


What this paper intends to do is to determine 
which of all possible personality needs are 
highly relevant to mate selection, while testing 
the hypothesis that the needs which are most 
relevant will be different for each sex. Bower- 





has no satisfactory way of accounting for this as a general 
finding. 
144 Bowerman and Day, op. cit., p. 605. 
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man and Day go on to suggest that instead of 
beginning with a general theory of needs, one 
start with a general theory of mate selection.’ 
Winch really started with both, but the theory 
of needs seems to have become the most im- 
portant, overshadowing the proposition that 
mate selection is from the field of social eli- 
gibles on the basis of mutual gratification. The 
theory in this paper begins with his postulate 
of selection by mutual gratification, and by the 
use of analysis of mate perceptions attempts 
empirically to arrive at the specific patterns of 
mutual perceived gratification. 


DESIGN OF THE EMPIRICAL STUDY 


Data is reported from two samples: a sample 
of 47 married couples, married from two to 
thirty-five years, and a sample of 50 engaged 
couples. The sample of married couples was 
recruited by graduate students at the University 
of Kentucky from acquaintances in their home 
towns spread over the state.° The engaged 
sample was recruited mostly from engaged 
persons in a California junior college, with a 
sprinkling of non-college couples. Neither of 
these samples purports to be randomly selected, 
and so we must state that the applicability of 
our conclusions to other more comprehensive 
groups must await further studies. 

For both samples, we asked each person to 
take the Cattell 16 P. F. Test,’ and then to 
describe their mate’s personality by answering 
the test in the way they perceived the mate 
would respond. The personality tests were 
scored according to standard instructions. Raw 
scores were used in all correlations. Perceived 
traits were scored in the same way as the regular 
personality measurements. This makes the as- 
sumption that the questions on the test factor 
on the perceptual task into the same traits 
into which it factors as a self assessment. This 
assumption has not been tested. 


RESULTS OF THE DATA ANALYSIS?® 


Let it be observed at the outset that no 
simple pattern of either trait homogamy or 


1 Ibid. 

1%6 The author wishes to express his thanks to Courtney 
Terrill, Judith Giles, Lowell W. Clark and Ewing Rascoe for 
securing the married subjects and assisting in the processing 
of the data for this sample. 

7 Raymond B. Cattell, “‘The 16 P. F. Test,’’ Institute for 
Personality and Ability Testing, 1956. A test with sub-scores 
on 16 traits derived empirically from factor analysis of items. 

38 The author acknowledges with gratitude the use of com- 
puter facilities of the University of Kentucky for processing 
the data from the married sample, and the use of the facil- 
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Simple Type I complementarity exists in either 
of the samples. This is not to say that there are 
no significant correlations between mates’ per- 
sonalities, but the correlations which appeared 
were between trait X and mate’s trait Y. Our 
primary concern, however, is with the correla- 
tions between self-perceptions and mate-per- 
ceptions. We can say to begin with that for 
both samples and for each sex, the traits on 
which there were significant correlations be- 
tween self-perceptions and  mate-perceptions 
did not at all correspond with the traits for 
which there were significant correlations be- 
tween the self-perceptions of mates. The coin- 
cidence was below chance expectancy, indicat- 
ing a low relationship between what was per- 
ceived in the mate and the self-perception of 
the mate. 

Table 1 indicates that our samples are not 
entirely comparable in personality traits. Com- 
paring column 1 married to column 1 engaged, 
and column 4 married to column 4 engaged, 
we can see that our male samples are more sim- 
ilar to one another than our female samples 
are. Nevertheless there is similarity in the dis- 
tortion pattern running through the perceptions 
of both the married and engaged samples. 
Comparing columns 5' and 6 for each sample, it 
is evident that for nearly every trait the dif- 
ference between the mean of mate perceptions 
exaggerates the difference which “actually exists” 
(i.e., difference in mean of self-perceptions) .1° 
In every trait but one, column 6 differs from 
column 5 in the same direction in both samples, 
indicating a general similarity in the perceptual 
patterns of the two samples. This offers some 
justification for comparing the samples on other 
characteristics with respect to which they differ. 

Sources of the perceptions. Table 2 is an at- 
tempt to assess the sources of the mate percep- 
tions. Let us define a perception as “accurate” 
if it is determined by the trait of the person 
perceived. Let us define a perception as a projec- 
tion if it is based on the perceiver’s attributing 





ities of Western Data Processing Center, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, University of California, Los An- 
geles, on processing the data for the engaged sample. Since 
these are not random samples by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, there is of course no statistical justification for using 
probability statistics in dealing with the data. Nevertheless 
when there are 10,000 or so correlation coefficients to be 
studied and evaluated, some criterion is needed to decide 
which ones to look at. We have looked at the ‘‘big ones’’ by 
arbitrarily applying the usual significance level statistics. 
19 A suggested interpretation of this perceptual exaggera- 
tion of existing sex differences is a tendency of each sex to 
sex-stereotype the mate, i.e., a male attributes exaggerated 
feminine characteristics to his mate because she is female. 
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TABLE 1. TRAIT MEANS 


Trait | Name of Trait Married Sample 


AND MEANS OF 


PERCEIVED TRAITS* 


Engaged Sample 
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* Footnote to Table 1. 


Col. 1—mean of self-perception scores on each trait, for males 


Col. 2—mean of scores for males’ perceptions of their 


mates on each trait 


Col. 3—mean of self-perception scores on each trait, for females 
Col. 4—mean of scores for females’ perceptions of their mates on each trait 


Col. 5—difference between self-perception means of se 


xes (Col. 1 minus col. 3) 


Col. 6—difference between mate-perception means of sexes (Col. 2 minus col. 4) 


his own traits to the person perceived. Let us 
define a perception as generally autistic if it is 
determined by the personality configuration of 
the perceiver. (Projection then becomes a fac- 
tor within general autism.) For the measure of 
accuracy, indicated in Table 2, r°’s were 
summed between her trait A and his perception 
of her A, her B and his perception of her B, 
etc., for the 16 traits measured.*° For projec- 


20 The procedure of summing r°’s (coefficients of deter- 
mination) is unusual and needs to be described. r?zy may be 
considered an estimate of the proportion of the variance of 
x which can be accounted for by the variation in y. Now if 
we wish to find out the proportion of the variance of x which 
can be accounted for by the combined variation of y, z,.. 
we might compute R?, the coefficient of multiple determina- 
tion, rather than simply summing r?’s. Summing r?’s would 
not give the proportion of the variance accounted for, since 
it does not take into account the intercorrelations of y, z, 

, while R? does. For our purposes, where we are simply 
interested in the extent to which x is determined by y, z, 
. . in combination, relative to the extent to which y is 
determined by x, z, . . . (and especially where the number 
of variables is this large), it is not necessary to produce an 
index number which is a proportion. Furthermore the inter- 
correlations of y, z, need not concern us at this rough stage 
in the development. On the basis of findings from this 
sample, more refined testing of the relative importance of 
individual traits to determining perceptions will be called 
for in the next sample. The sum of fr? should not be inter- 
preted as R?, but as a rough-and-ready technique for estima- 
tion of the relative importance of certain factors in large 
matrices. 
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tion, r?’s were summed between his A and his 
perception of her A, his B and his perception 
of her B, etc. For autism, r*’s were summed 
between each of his traits and each of his per- 
ceptions of her traits. Thus for each sex and 
marital status, all the r2’s were summed from 
a complete correlation matrix where one axis 
of the matrix is trait self-perceptions and the 
other is trait perceptions of mates (that is 256 
r?’s in all) for each autism measure. 

From Table 2 we can see that in general the 
perceptions of the married respondents are 
more accurate and less projective than the en- 
gaged. This fits our preconceived notions on 
the subject, but it is the first data known to this 


TABLE 2. ESTIMATES OF ACCURACY, 
PROJECTION, AND GENERAL AUTISM 
OF PERCEPTIONS 


(see text for derivation of indexes) 








Perceiver is 





Married Engaged 





Male Female! Male Female 
1.57 
1.02 


6.54 





1.38 
2.13 
7.76 


.78 
1.59 
6.66 


2.56 
1.29 
8.74 
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Projection 
General Autism 
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writer which demonstrates it. Of course it does 
not prove that the perceptions become more ac- 
curate and less projective after marriage, be- 
cause we don’t know what our married sample 
would have done before marriage. The follow- 
up planned for the engaged sample should pro- 
vide a good test of this idea. It is interesting to 
note that within samples, the men are less ac- 
curate than the women, but also less projective 
than women, and at the same time less generally 
autistic. In short, the women’s perceptions are 
more closely correlated with their own and 
mates’ personalities than are the men’s percep- 
tions, which are more influenced by other and 
random factors. Comparing the contributions 
of accuracy and projection to the perceptions, 
we can see that projection is twice as important 
as accuracy in engaged males (i.e., his percep- 
tion of her is much closer to what he is than to 
what she actually is), and close to that in en- 
gaged females, while for married females, ac- 
curacy is twice as important as projection in de- 
termining mate perception (i.e., her perception 
of him is much closer to what he actually is 
than to what she is). It is also clear that the 
perceptions of the married sample are not less 


21 Why should women be both more accurate, and more 
projective, while more autistic than men? My colleague, O. S. 
Waldrop, has suggested that women, both engaged and mar- 
tied, have considerably more emotional involvement in the 
marital relationship than men. Since they have more in- 
vested, they have a greater need to perceive accurately, but 
at the same time their greater involvement leads to a greater 
influence of their own personalities on their mate perception. 


TABLE 3. ESTIMATE OF RELATIVE DEGREE 
THAT PERCEPTION OF MATE IS ACCOUNTED 
FOR BY EACH TRATI OF THE PERCEIVER) 
(see text for derivation of indexes) 





Perceiver is 
Engaged 
Male 
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autistic than the engaged, but simply involve 
less projection (attributing one’s own traits to 
the mate). 

What traits of the perceiver most influence 
his mate perception? Table 3 is an attempt 
to show roughly the extent to which each trait 
of the perceiver accounts for his perceptions of 
the mate. The indexes were arrived at by 
summing r*’s between trait X of the perceiver 
and traits X, Y, .. . which he attributes to his 
mate. It can be seen that different traits of the 
perceiver are important for determining mate 
perception for each sex and marital status. The 
index numbers indicate by their relative size 
the relative importance of each trait of the per- 
ceiver in determining his mate perception.** 
Thus we can see from Table 3 that the most im- 
portant traits in determining the mate percep- 
tions of married males were intelligence and 
suspiciousness, while for the engaged males 
their tenseness, sophistication and dominance 
affect their perception of mate the most (in 
addition to intelligence); suspiciousness plays a 
minor role among engaged males. For married 
females their intelligence, adventurousness, 
readiness to experiment, and tenseness affect 
their mate perceptions to the greatest extent. 
For engaged females their tenseness and intelli- 
gence play an important part in their mate per- 
ception, but their maturity is more important in 
mate perception than it is for married females. 
We interpret this data under Proposition V: 
those traits of the perceiver which most influ- 
ence his mate perception represent the most im- 
portant needs to be gratified in the pair inter- 
action. If this is true, then the most important 
needs of males in the relationship are different 
from those of females, and that those of en- 
gaged persons are different from the needs to be 
gratified in marital interaction.2* We deduce 
from this that a different pattern of comple- 
mentarity perception must therefore exist for 
each sex and marital status. 

What perceived traits of the mate are most 
influenced by the personality of the perceiver? 
Table 4 answers the question, “What perceived 


22 The contribution of intelligence is of different signifi- 
cance here, since much of the large index for trait B is due 
to the large r? between his B and his perception of her B— 
which only means that for the intelligence items (which 
have correct answers) the perceiver thought the mate would 
arrive at the same answer as correct. On the other hand, this 
tendency was fairly constant with respect to sex and marital 
status, so cross-sex and cross-status comparisons of the con- 
tribution of intelligence to the perceptions are meaningful. 

23Of course where certain needs are uniformly met 
throughout the sample, or uniformly not met, we might not 
observe their effect on mate perception. 
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traits in the mate are most affected by the total 
personality configuration of the perceiver?” In- 
dexes were arrived at by summing r?’s between 
perceived trait X and perceiver’s traits X, 
Y.... From Table 4 it can be seen that some 
trait perceptions are much more closely cor- 
related with (and therefore presumably affected 
by) the personality of the perceiver than other 
trait perceptions. For instance, in married males 
their perception of their mates’ traits, B, H, I, 
and Q-1 are most autistic, while for the en- 
gaged males, none of these except B is impor- 
tant. For engaged females their perceptions of 
their mates’ traits B, L, and Q-3 are most 
autistic, while for the married females their per- 
ceptions of their mates’ traits A, B, C, and L 
are most autistic, while Q-3 is relatively unim- 
portant. The traits which are perceived most 
autistically are therefore different for each sex 
and marital status. The data from Table 4 is 
interpreted in the present theory under Prop. 
VI: the more the personality of the perceiver 
determines the perception of a particular trait 
in the mate, the more significant is that per- 
ceived trait in his mate to the perceiver’s need 
structure. Since different traits are most autis- 
tically perceived by each sex and marital status, 
we can conclude from our definition of com- 
plementarity that the pattern of perceived com- 
plementarity is different for each sex and marital 
status. 

Table 3, then, tells us what traits in the per- 
ceiver represent the most important needs to be 
fulfilled in the sex-pair interaction, while Table 
4 tells us what traits perceived in the mate are 
most important to the perceiver’s need struc- 
ture. 

What trait combinations are perceived as 
complementary? Another way of approaching 
the complementarity patterns through mate per- 
ception is by observing the traits on which the 
correlation between self-perception and mate- 
perception is significantly different from the 
correlation between the self-perceptions of 
mates. Table 5 shows those trait combinations 
where the mate perceptions fall into patterns 
which produce trait correlations significantly 
different from existing trait correlations. In the 
present theory, Table 5 could be considered a 
possible list of trait combinations perceived as 
complementary by engaged persons (analogous 
to Type II complementarity of Winch). It 
could be read as follows, for example: dom- 
inant males consider insecurity in females as 
complementary; mature females consider re- 
laxed (non-tense) males as complementary, etc. 
(Table 5 has not been prepared for the mar- 
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TABLE 4. ESTIMATE OF RELATIVE DEGREE 
THAT EACH PERCEIVED TRAIT OF THE 
MATE IS ACCOUNTED FOR BY ALL 
TRAITS OF THE PERCEIVER) 

(see text for the derivation of indexes) 





Perceiver is 





Perceived Trait Married Engaged 


Male /|Female | Female 





Outgoing Fe 66 
Intelligent ; .20 
Mature i .68 
Dominant mF So 
Enthusiastic ; 45 
Conscientious 
Adventurous 
Sensitive 
Suspicious 
Eccentric 
Sophisticated 
Insecure 
Experimenting 
Selt-sufficient 
Will-controlled 
Somatic tension 

















ried sample.) It can easily be seen from Table 
5 that only one trait pair is the same for both 
sexes, providing further demonstration of the 
thesis that patterns of complementarity (as per- 
ceived) are different for each sex.** The only 
trait pair that occurs in both sexes is tension- 
tension. Here both sexes perceive their mates 
to be similar to themselves in tension, when in 
fact the true correlation is inverse (and barely 
fails the .05 significance test). It can be seen 
from Table 5 that there is no trait on which 
mates are perceived as opposite from the per- 
ceiver (analogous to Winch’s Type I comple- 
mentarity). Mates neither perceive one another 
as opposite, nor are they opposite on any trait 
(with the possible exception of tension). 

Can we predict mate selection from the percep- 
tions? We have now delineated what relation- 
ships the engaged persons presumably ‘see as 
complementary. These are by and large not re- 
lationships which actually exist. It follows that 
the complementarity (as perceived) cannot be 
the basis for the prediction of selection. On the 
other hand, obviously prediction can be made 
in terms of the actual trait correlations (provid- 
ing they are stable), but the basis for selection 
cannot be understood. Working through the per- 
ceptions we can account for some of the vari- 
ance of traits in the person perceived through 

*4 Winch, op. cit., p. 129, Table 8, and footnote b shows 
that specific tests of Type II complementarity conducted by 


his associates on the same couples produced trait combina- 
tions which were all asymmetrical, as ours are. 
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TABLE 5. TRAITS ON WHICH THE CORRELATION BETWEEN SELF-PERCEPTION AND MATE 
PERCEPTION DIFFERS SIGNIFICANTLY (.01 LEVEL) FROM CORRELATION 
BETWEEN SELF-PERCEPTIONS OF MATES 
(Engaged Sample) 








Perceiver’s Trait 


Trait Perceived in Mate 


Correlation between 
self-perceptions 
and mate perception 


Correlation between 
self-perceptions 
of mates 





Female is Perceiver 
Maturity 
Maturity 
Sophistication 
Experimenting 
Will control 
Somatic Tension 
Somatic Tension 


Enthusiasm 
Somatic Tension 
Sophistication 
Somatic Tension 
Enthusiasm 
Will control 
Somatic Tension 


RP ae 





Male is the Perceiver 
Dominance 
Sensitivity 
Experimenting 
Somatic Tension 
Dominance 
Sophistication 
Sophistication 
Somatic Tension 
Somatic Tension 
Somatic Tension 


Insecurity 

Will Control 
Insecurity 
Somatic Tension 
Intelligence 
Maturity 
Eccentricity 
Maturity 
Enthusiasm 
Adventurousness 


AER D0 oe 255 


TE RETR, 





the perception of him. (Matrices not included 
but available from the writer.) Of the 256 
trait intercorrelations in each matrix, we would 
expect 12 or 13 to be significant by chance at 


the .05 level. In the matrices of correlations 
between mate’s perceived traits and mate’s ac- 
tual traits, the following number of correla- 
tions were significant at the .05 level: 
Married Engaged 
Male Female Male Female 
Trait-same trait correlations 9 12 5 8 
Other correlations 21 18 12 8 


16 


Total at .05 level 30 30 17 


The data from the married sample offers enough 
correlations significant at the .05 level that they 
could not occur by chance at the .01 level, but 
this is not very useful in predicting selection 
(since the people are already married), al- 
though it may help to understand differences in 
interaction. But the figures in the engaged 
matrices hardly deviate enough from chance ex- 
pectations to warrant the assumption that a sub- 
stantial set of relationships exists between per- 
ceptions and the personality of the perceived, 
at least outside trait-same trait correlations. On 
these even, the engaged males do not offer much 
to work on. For the engaged females the num- 
ber of significant correlations aside from those 
on trait-same trait correlations is not above 
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chance expectations, so we would be on weak 
grounds drawing any conclusions from them. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Summarizing, we can say that: 

(1) Mates’ perceptions of one another tend 
to exaggerate existing personality differences 
between the sexes in both the engaged and 
married samples. 

(2) Mates’ perceptions of one another in- 
volve a substantial projection of one’s own 
traits, with this tendency most pronounced 
among engaged individuals and _ especially 
among females. 

(3) Accuracy of perceptions is greater 
among females for each marital status, in spite 
of the greater female tendency to project; but 
accuracy of perception is also greatest in the 
married sample for each sex. 

(4) This greater accuracy in the married 
sample cannot be explained as a result of less 
autistic perceptions of the married, because the 
married perceptions were at least as autistic as 
the engaged perceptions. 

(5) Our evidence indicates the clear need 
for a formulation of different patterns of com- 
plementarity (as perceived) for each sex. The 
pattern of relationships between self-percep- 
tions and mate-perceptions is different for males 
and females, and different for married and en- 


gaged. The complexity of the patterns presented 
August, 1963 





seems to make it clear that previous models of 
complementarity are probably too simple to ex- 
plain gratification in sex pairs. This research cer- 
tainly lends support to Jacobsohn’s suggestion 
that we need a concept of asymmetrical (uni- 
lateral) complementarity in which one set of 
traits gratifies one person, but another gratifies 
his mate.*5 Most of the patterns yr wsch in this 
study were asymmetrical in this sense. Only the 
Projection pattern of perceiving the mate similar 
to one’s self on a few traits fits the ideas of 
reciprocal complementarity. 

(6) There is no nll that one’s need 
structure leads one to perceive traits in the 
mate Opposite to one’s own, which raises addi- 
tional doubts as to the adequacy of the anal- 
ogous hypothesis of Type I complementarity. 

It certainly needs to be argued against the 
present research that the instrument one chooses 
determines the relationships one finds. Pre- 


% Jacobsohn, of. cit. 


sumably there might be a way to measure person- 
ality sc that the perceptions of mates and the 
personality intercorrelations would fit the sim- 
pler models. Presumably, the personality test 
used here categorizes personality in a way which 
is irrelevant to marital or engaged interaction 
and interpersonal perception, and hence pro- 
duces a pattern which is so complex as to be 
difficult to explain by any parsimonious theory. 
This test was chosen because it is a factor test 
with empirically derived dimensions, and hence 
one would have to argue that these major di- 
mensions of personality are not relevant to 
complementarity and sex pair interaction. A 
theory which is more parsimonious would be 
welcome, if anyone can produce one. But let 
it be a theory which takes into consideration 
the perceptions of the interactors, as long as we 
social interactionists continue to maintain that 
persons respond to others on the basis of their 
perceptions of those others. 
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Toward a Theory of Courtship* 


MARGARET E. DONNELLY 
Hunter College of the City University of New York 


AN ANALYSIS of the state of family soci- 
ology today indicates that considerable attention 
has been devoted to the inve: \.1tion of practi- 
cal problems for the avowed purpose of aiding 
social practitioners. As for theoretical context, 
however, few studies seek knowledge in this 
manner.’ This situation is evident in the study 
of dating-courtship behavior, where research 
has concentrated on attitude studies with little 
regard for abstract theory. 

Such discontinuity between theory and ap- 
plied research invites attempts at refinement 
and solution. The central intent of this paper 
is to discuss discontinuity in the study of dat 
ing-courtship behavior, and to suggest certain 
new directions to bridge the theory gap. The 
thesis is that abstract theoretical constructs can 
be operationally defined and tested empirically 
to develop a substantive theory of the family. 
Specifically, this paper will (a) examine in 
brief existing research findings and their limita- 
tion for generalization, and (b) propose a 
model for research. 

A perusal of the literature indicates most in- 
vestigations of dating are concerned with three 
basic themes: a definition of dating, the reasons 
for dating, and the influences on dating choices. 
Employing Kirkpatrick's scheme,” the pertinent 
data may be grouped into four schools of 
thought from the work of five major sociol- 
ogists: Waller, Burgess and Locke, Gorer and 
Lowrie. Dating, according to Waller, is aim- 
inhibited behavior resulting from the decline 
of formal courtship. In dating, the individual 
seeks erotic thrills and ego satisfactions gained 
by success in attracting the opposite sex. 
Burgess and Locke define dating as friendly 
contact with several companions of the opposite 
sex to increase social contacts and provide com- 
panionship with a minimum of parental influ- 
ence. According to Gorer, dating is a competi- 
tive effort to attract desirable members of the 


* Revised version of paper read at the Twenty-Second 
Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society, Fordham University, New York City, New York, 
August, 1960, 

1 William J. Goode, ‘‘The Sociology of the Family,’’ in 
Robert Merton, Leonard Broome and Leonard Cottrell, Jr., 
Editors, Sociology Today, New York: Basic Books, 1959, p. 7. 

? Clifford Kirkpatrick, The Family: As Process and Insti- 
tution, New York: Ronald Press, 1955, p. 260. 
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opposite sex in a “light-hearted” game of pre- 
tended love. Lowrie views it as a learning ex- 
perience which enables “the dater’’ to acquire 
poise and training in adjustment, reduce ten- 
sion with the opposite sex, and prepare for 
mate choice.* 

Two points of view are reflected in the re- 
search concerning criteria for choosing a date. 
One, expressed in Waller’s “rating-dating” 
thesis, suggests that the choice is based on a 
desire to rate well in the peer group and is 
made according to prestige symbols dictated by 
that group. The other, proposed by critics of 
Waller, maintains that personality factors and 
interpersonal relationships influence the choice 
of a date, not materialistic or prestige indica- 
tors. The important determinants are such 
things as pleasant personality, neat appearance, 
and consideration for others.‘ 

It is apparent from the preceding that exist- 
ing research has succeeded in isolating and 
clarifying attitudes significantly related to mo- 
tives and choices, and provides the basis for 
deriving an operational definition of dating. 
However, significant methodological limitations 
restrict the contribution these studies can make 
to the construction of a general theory. In the 
first place these studies have consistently sam- 
pled only one type of population, a college 
population. Yet, college students represent only 
a fraction of those at the stage in life where 
dating is most important. It is possible that 
college status may even constitute an interven- 
ing variable meaningfully related to a person’s 
attitudes. In addition, the majority of institu- 
tions sampled are large, state supported, and 
located in the Middle West. Few allowances 
have been made for eastern, urban, small, pri- 
vate and non-dormitory schools where attitudes 
might be different due to the student's func- 
tional position in a different type of social 
structure, different past socialization and so 
forth. 

In the second place, research has almost uni- 
versally concentrated on attitudes, not behavior. 
As a result, more is known about “what youth 
say,” than about “what youth do.” Little has 
been attempted in the way of analyzing role 


3 Kirkpatrick, of. cit., pp. 260-262, \ 
* Kirkpatrick, op. cit., p. 262. 
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behavior. Although attitude studies do dis- 
tinguish male and female sets of responses, 
they do not do so from the perspective of two 
distinct social positions (a male and a female 
status), two sets of goals, and two patterns of 
expected behavior. Investigations concerned 
with the dimension of behavior and the sig- 
nificant roles in the dating process could oa 
vide data that contribute readily to generaliza- 
tion. 

A third factor is that most investigators have 
used the questionnaire technique for data col- 
lection purposes. However, as Robert Winch 
pointed out, a more direct method of tapping 
phenomena might prove more fruitful.* The 
interview and autobiographical sketch are bet- 
ter suited to probing and penetration and would 
facilitate a more depth oriented approach. 

The foregoing analysis of dating research 
leads logically to the conclusion that future 
work, to be of appreciable significance, must 
follow new directions. More diversified methods 
must be utilized to verify existing propositions 
and to derive additional hypotheses. This is es- 
sential to the construction of a substantive the- 
ory. The problem remaining to be discussed, 
therefore, is how this goal can be achieved. 

It is not the intention in this paper to present 
an extremely detailed research design, but 
rather to suggest a model demonstrating one 
possible new approach. The proposal is derived 
from two propositions: (1) that functional an- 
alysis can be meaningful in the study of role 
orientation in dating behavior, and (2) that 
empirical procedures can be related to relevant 
aspects of Talcott Parsons’ theory regarding the 
socialization process. 

The impetus for this model is an exploratory 
study of female dating patterns conducted by 
the writer. On the basis of this work it is pos- 
sible to formulate a number of postulates con- 
cerning the female role in dating. First, the 
female at this stage in life views dating as an 
activity, the goal of which is personal and the 
fruits of which accrue directly to the individual, 

uite apart from any group affiliation. Thus, 
the desire for personal gratification and achieve- 
ment is strong in this behavior. Consistent with 
this, the female perceives the boy-girl relation- 
ship as a partnership from which she would 
like to derive support for her own personality, 
as well as give it to the partner. Furthermore, 
she would like to gain recognition of her right 


8 Robert F. Winch, ‘Marriage and the Family,’’ in 


Joesph B. Gittler, Editor, Review of Sociology, New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1957, p. 347. 
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to exert a certain amount of power in this situa- 
tion, since in terms of her own self-image her 
status is that of an equal to the male. 

These Sagan seem from cursory ob- 
servation to be consistent with the generaliza- 
tions made by Parsons in his essay on “Family 
Structure and the Socialization of the Child.’’ 
For this reason, it is felt that a conceptual 
scheme can be developed that would have as its 
basis a bona fide theory, and in this way a fu- 
sion of the empirical and the theoretical would 
be accomplished. In order to effectively dem- 
onstrate the ramifications of this idea, it thus 
becomes necessary to elaborate the pertinent as- 
pects to be abstracted from the general theory. 

The purpose of the process of socialization, 
expressed in the simplest terms according to 
Parsonian theory, is to bring to social maturity 
a person who can function fully in the society. 
In this development the family and the parents 
as socializing agents are of course most crucial. 
However, “the child is never socialized only 
for and into his family of orientation, but into 
structures which extend beyond this family, 
though interpenetrating with it.”? Thus, ac- 
cording to Parsonian theory, socialization takes 
place in five rather distinct and diverse stages. 
In each the actor is involved in a boundary- 
maintaining social sub-system which can be con- 
sidered of and by itself and can be discrim- 
inated from any other in the total complex. 
Progress through these various phases involves 
the individual in a succession of behavioral learn- 
ing experiences which are internalized to become 
part of the social personality. In the final step of 
this developriental process, what Parsons con- 
siders to be the “major structures of the adult so- 
ciety . . . the family of procreation, community 
and occupational system’’* or prototypes of each 
are taken to constitute the reference system for 
this stage in socialization. It is this phase that 
is directly relevant to the study of dating be- 
havior. 

According to the theory, this stage of social- 
ization is most directly and most intimately 
concerned with moving the actor out of the 
family of orientation (one into which he was 
born) into the family of procreation (one 
which he helps to found). Emphasis is on be- 
havior leading to marriage, hence on the role 
of spouse and getting along with members of 


® Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, Family, Socializa- 
tion and Interaction Process, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1955. 

7 Ibid., p. 35. 

8 Ibid., pp. 123-124. 
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the opposite sex. The social structure in which 
this phase takes place, although somewhat diffi- 
cult to delineate, Parsons calls the proto-fam- 
ily of procreation or courtship institutions.® 
The significant pattern variable here is qual- 
ity-performance or ascription-achievement with 
stress placed on the latter. The ascriptive 
qualities of sex articulated in earlier stages of 
socialization are utilized. Hence, certain ex- 
pectations with regard to behavior are defined 
according to the quality possessed by the actor 
by virtue of being a male or a female. How- 
ever, the actor's ability to perform and his 
initiative in so doing now become increasingly 
significant in the definition of the roles. New 
behavioral patterns are established with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex. Segregation and com- 
petition are replaced by interest in and desire 
for cross-sexual relationships. At this point, 
somehow or other, “the boys” or “the girls,” 
as the case may be, do not suffice for “my girl” 
or “my fella.’” These new relationships very 
definitely represent a type of achievement, in 
fact a very particular type which Parsons 
terms “a human relations achievement.” A 


highly individualistic kind of behavior is in- 
volved whereby an actor strives to convince a 
partner of the opposite sex to engage in a 
special social relationship identified as 


“ego 
going with alter.’”’2° 

In the beginning, as Parsons points out, this 
behavior is fraught with anxiety. The individual 
tends to fall back on the peer group of his own 
sex and possibly the family for support. In 
fact in early adolescence the actor engages in 
dating in the role of representative of the peer 
group. As a result, the level of achievement of 
the peer group becomes dependent upon the 
success or failure of its individual members in 
forming these new relationships. However, the 
actual content of the behavior is not prescribed 
by the peers, but remains very much a matter 
of individual initiative. The determination of 
“with whom” and “on what terms” rests with 
each person. It is a matter of his or her own 
responsibility. The group demands only 
that the dating couple confirm the achievement 
of “going with” someone of the opposite sex 
by a public appearance to justify their given 
approval.43 

This emphasis on individual initiative to- 
gether with the need for this accomplishment, 
according to the Parsonian analysis, is constant 

* Ibid., p. 125. 


10 Ibid., p. 126. 
11 [bid., p. 127. 
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during the entire course of dating. Moreover, 
after the first few years of dating and as the 
ree approaches closer to adult status, this 

ehavior is increasingly associated with in- 
dividual autonomy and personal satisfaction 
rather than with peer group prestige. There- 
after, throughout all of this stage in the social- 
ization process, from the first unsure attempts 
to perform in the roles of the prototype family 
to the actual selection of a mate, the factor of 
achievement constitutes the major focus of be- 
havior. The whole procedure is regarded “‘as 
the individual’s own doing . . . and is made 
possible by his own skills in making himself 
attractive to the partner.’"!? The fullest realiza- 
tion of human relations achievement is presum- 
ably reached at marriage. In American society 
this too is an achieved status freely entered into 
by the partners as a result of their own choice 
and on their own volition fully aware of the 
obligations assumed. 

There is within this phase of socialization, 
however, a major source of strain, namely, a 
power differential between the role of the male 
and that of the female. Hence, despite the fact 
that the end result of dating, to wit marriage, 
is of special significance to the female, she has 
less power than the male. Although marriage 
represents the main focus of the female’s adult 
social status, she cannot act overtly as the ag- 
gressor in initiating and building cross-sexual 
social relationships. As a result of this situa- 
tion, the partner who has the most to gain or 
lose is the one who is supposed by definition 
to take the more passive role. Such a phenom- 
enon gives rise to tension and stress in the on- 
going social structure, because it is inconsistent 
with the past socialization of the female and 
the orientation of her future role.?3 

The foregoing generalizations are based on 
the ideas elaborated by Parsons and concern the 
socialization process and the courtship institu- 
tions as they affect the female role. As has 
been stated previously, it is suggested that they 
constitute a proper theoretical framework for 
the projected research model. In such a scheme 
the unit for analysis would be the courtship in- 
stitutions considered as a boundary maintaining 
system. The role to be isolated for study would 
be the female role, which is located in this 
sub-structure. The problem for research would 
be focused on investigating the functional sig- 
nificance of dating behavior. Consistent with 
this frame of reference, an interview schedule 

2 bid, 

18 Ibid., pp. 127-128, 
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would be designed to test the following hy- 
potheses: 


1. In the later phase of the courtship insti- 
tutions the female role is more signifi- 
cantly related to individual achievement 
and less significantly related to peer group 
prestige. 

. The female will tend to define her role 
as comparable to that of the male in terms 
of rights, power and authority. 

. The female will seek ways and means 
of initiating cross-sexual social relations 
consistent with this perception of her 
role, 

. Once the boy-girl relationship is estab- 
lished, the female will seek to manifest 
some degree of instrumental behavior such 
as making decisions or sharing as a part- 
ner in decision making. 

. Companionship, defined as a pattern of 
mutual expectations of security and care, 
is an important dimension of behavior, 
since the female perceives the male role 
as one providing support for her personal- 


ity as well as she for his. 

. The female will experience significant 
conflict in acting out her role expectations 
when the socialization of the male does 
not lead him to a similar perception of 
her role, and the society in general does 
not as yet share her definition. 


The purpose of this essay has been to raise 
certain problems in regard to what the author 
views as serious deficiencies in the field of fam- 
ily sociology, specifically relating to the “lack 
of a theoretical context and a dearth of gen- 
eralizable propositions” on the subject of court- 
ship. An attempt has been made, furthermore, 
to suggest one possible direction that future 
research might take to remedy the gap between 
theory and empirical data. The same should be 
done for the role of the male. Of course this is 
only a proposal; it remains for such a model to 
be taken, so to speak “off the drawing board” 
and actually used. Only then will the real value 
and significance of such an approach for broad- 
ening sociological understanding be clearly 
demonstrated. 
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Continuity and Change in the Transmission of 
Adaptive Patterns Over Two Generations 


HELEN BORKE* 
University of Pittsburgh 


THE SYSTEMATIC investigation of the fam- 
ily as an interacting unit has received increasing 
attention over the past ten years.! During this 
period, primary emphasis has shifted from the 
mother-child relationship to a recognition of 
the formative influences provided by the father 
and other family members.? The conceptualiza- 
tion of the family as a functioning group has 
also focused interest on the group process and 
its effect on family relationships. 

When comparing families from different cul- 
tures, researchers have generally emphasized 
tradition as a significant variable in personality 
development.‘ Intracultural family studies, con- 
centrating primarily on the nuclear family, have 
usually ignored this dimension. An exception is 
Fisher and Mendel’s® investigation of the trans- 
mission of neurotic patterns over two and three 
generations. 

Apart from an occasional study such as Hess 
and Handel’s,* most intracultural psychological 


* Research Associate, Arsenal Family and Children’s 
Center, Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, School of 
Medicine, University of Pittsburgh. 
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and psychiatric research in the area of family 
living has been with emotionally maladjusted 
families.? While knowledge about the internal 
functioning of disturbed families is theoretically 
valuable, so-called normal or integrated fam- 
ilies must also be studied if one is to obtain in- 
sight into the forces producing competent in- 
terpersonal behavior.’ This paper is a prelim- 
inary exploration of the transmission of selected 
adaptive patterns over two generations in one 
functioning, non-clinical family. The case ma- 
terial was collected as part of a pilot project 
aimed at developing methods best suited to 
investigating the transfer of behavior patterns 
within the family. 


PROCEDURE 


The Martin family was contacted through a 
community nursery school. It consists of a 
mother and father, fraternal twin girls, Alice 
and Linda, six years of age, and an older boy, 
Marc, eleven years of age. This paper reports 
the systematic comparison of the twins with 
their parents and maternal aunt. The selection 
of the maternal aunt was based on the observa- 
tion that the adaptive patterns originating in 
the mother’s family rather than the father's 
were most significant for the twins’ develop- 
ment. , 

The data are derived from intensive inter- 
views with mother, tather and maternal aunt; a 
battery of projective tests given to the parents, 
maternal aunt and the three children; and be- 
havior observations collected in the course of 


™Nathan W. Ackerman, Frances L. Beatman and Sanford 
N. Sherman, Exploring the Base for Family Therapy, New 
York: Family Service Association of America, 1961; Gregory 
Bateson, Don D. Jackson, Jay Haley and John H. Weakland, 
“Toward a Theory of Schizophrenia,’’ Behavioral Science, 1 
(October, 1956), pp. 251-264; Murray Bowen, Robert H. 
Dysinger, Warren M. Brodey and Betty Basamania, Study 
and Treatments of Five Hospitalized Family Groups With a 
Psychotic Member; Unpublished manuscript, read at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, March 8, 1957; Theodore Lidz, Alice 
R. Cornelison, Stephen Fleck and Dorothy Terry, ‘‘The Intra- 
familial Environment of Schizophrenic Patients: II Marital 
Schism and Marital Skew,’’ American Journal of Psychiatry, 
14 (September, 1957), pp. 241-248. 

8 Nelson N. Foote and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Identity 
and Interpersonal Competence: A New Direction in Family 
Research, Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 
1955. 
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five home visits. The projective test battery con- 
sisted of the Rorschach, the Projective Ques- 
tion,® and ten pictures selected from the TAT, 
the Michigan Picture Test and the Symonds 
Picture Story Test. Case records on the twins 
dating back to the time they entered nursery 
school at age three were also available. 

All of the interview material, projective tests 
and behavior observations were analyzed with 
the following questions in mind: 1) How do 
the twins resemble the previous generation in 
their patterns for relating and adapting? 2) 
What changes have occurred in the transmission 
of these behavior patterns from one generation 
to the next? 3) What forces have contributed 
to stable patterns over the two generations? 4) 
What forces have brought about important 
changes? 


PATERNAL GENERATION 


Parental Family of Orientation 


Mr. Martin, the father, was the second oldest 
and only boy in a family of five girls. He de- 
scribes his mother as a highly emotional woman 
who reacted to stress by becoming upset and 
going to bed. As a result, his older sister was 
forced to assume most of the responsibility for 
running the household. Mr. Martin describes 
his father as an autocratic, stubborn and intol- 
erant man who just barely supported his family 
as an artisan in his own shop. 


Father 

In retrospect, Mr. Martin believes that he 
was his mother’s favorite. His recollection in- 
dicates that his mother did not prove a particu- 
larly effective ally against his domineering 
father. From an early age he became very adept 
at insulating himself emotionally from the rest 
of the family. During both latency and adoles- 
cence, Mr. Martin sought his emotional gratifi- 
cation from relationships with peers and adults 
outside the family. He joined the neighborhood 
settlement house where he spent most of his 
free time. He also became a Boy Scout which 
proved so rewarding to him that he pattici- 
pated actively in Scouting throughout his high 
school years. 

Mr. Martin was only an average student ex- 
cept for art in which he excelled. Unlike his 
older sister who became a teacher, he had no 
desire to go to college. He graduated from high 
school at the depth of the depression when jobs 


® Henry P. David and Walter W. Leach, ‘‘The Projective 
Question: Further Exploratory Studies,’’ Journal of Protective 
Techniques, 21 (1957), pp. 3-9. 
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were extremely scarce. By chance, he heard of 
an apprenticeship as a medical illustrator with 
a scientific publishing concern. He applied, was 
hired, and today is considered one of the top 
men in his field. Mr. Martin attributes his pro- 
fessional success to good luck. However, he 
also admits that for a number of years he spent 
many extra hours reading medical books and 
developing his technical skill. 

When he was younger, Mr. Martin impressed 
people as exceptionally quiet and reserved. He 
seldom laughed and was so serious that his wife 
jokingly accused him of being “born old.” 
With fatherhood and maturity, he has de- 
veloped a pleasantly dry sense of humor and 
has gradually become more outgoing. The in- 
terviews and projective tests reveal a growing 
openness to the world of feelings which at an 
earlier age he had almost completely shut out. 
At the same time, Mr. Martin’s profound dis- 
trust of anything emotional or sentimental still 
makes it difficult for him to communicate deep 
feelings. 

Maternal Family of Orientation 


Mrs. Martin’s original family, like her pres- 
ent one, consisted of an older boy and two 
girls. Both Mrs. Martin and her older sister de- 
scribe their mother as a generous and capable 
woman whose life centered around her home 
and children. They remember their father as a 
silent, studious man who worked long hours 
and read whenever he was home. Since their 
father did not enter into the family life, their 
mother assumed almost all responsibility for 
managing the house and raising the children. 
Both women attributed their father’s emotional 
isolation to his preoccupation with financial dif- 
ficulties. During the depression his business 
failed, and money became so scarce that their 
mother was forced to work part time to help 
support the family. 


Mother 


Mrs. Martin was the youngest child in het 
family. She appears to have taken full advan- 
tage of her position as baby to demand atten- 
tion and affection from her mother. More atten- 
tion was also centered around her because of 
frequent illnesses. Mrs. Martin recalls that her 
older sister and brother deeply resented her 
success in monopolizing the mother. 

Mrs. Martin always found school difficult 
and was never a particularly good student. Her 
success in obtaining gratification within the 
family by being ‘the baby’ probably accounted, 
in part, for her inability to achieve in the school 
situation. 
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As an adult Mrs. Martin still asks directly 
for dependency fulfillment from other people. 
However, a number of incidents suggest she is 
just as willing to give to others when they indi- 
cate the need for it as she is,to demand gratifica- 
tion for herself. She also continues to be 
harassed by a variety of minor illnesses which 
suggests that sickness has persisted as an im- 
portant pattern for obtaining attention and 
coping with stress. 

Mrs. Martin is a demonstrative, affectionate 
woman who invests most of her emotional 
energy in her immediate family. Her descrip- 
tion of herself as a shy youngster who was never 
really popular suggests that relationships within 
the family have always provided her primary 
source of emotional satisfaction. As an adult 
she still feels somewhat insecure with strangers 
and fears that they will find her inadequate. 
Like her husband, she prefers to interact with 
a fairly small circle of friends. Both limit their 
organizational activities to the PTA and Mr. 
Martin’s national professional society. 


Maternal Aunt 


The maternal aunt appears to have always 
sought dependency fulfillment more indirectly 
than her younger sister. In her reiationship with 
her mother, she tried to gain approval and 
gratification by being the “good one.” She was 


the child who was never sick, the one who ex- 
celled in school, and the one who could be de- 
pended on to clean the house and take care of 
the other children. Some of the behavioral data 
suggest that she also developed considerable 
skill in recognizing and satisfying her mother’s 
nonverbalized needs. 

In spite of her efforts to obtain her mother’s 
approval, the maternal aunt always felt her 
mother preferred her older brother and younger 
sister. Her father, as already mentioned, reacted 
to his financial difficulties by emotionally with- 
drawing from the family. Her older brother is 
described as “‘never home.”” With primary need 
fulfillment unavailable within the family, one 
of her solutions was to adopt her maternal aunt 
and uncle as a second set of parents. Shortly 
after her marriage, she and her husband moved 
to the small town where this aunt and uncle 
lived. Through the years she has maintained 
closer ties with this couple than with her own 
parents. 

The maternal aunt also turned to peers for 
approval and acceptance. She has always been 
much more socially active than her younger sis- 
ter. She and her husband have many friends 
and acquaintances, and in recent years she has 
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been elected to the presidencies of a number of 
organizations. 

In spite of the maternal aunt's — to 
obtain acceptance in relationships outside the 
family, the early disappointment she experi- 
enced in the relationship with her own mother 
left her basically distrustful of her tender feel- 
ings. She admits that unlike her younger sister, 
she evaluates people carefully before becoming 
involved with them, Also, according to both 
the projective battery and her own report, she 
finds it difficult to be as affectionate and demon- 
strative in her close relationships as she would 
like. In many of these reactions, the maternal 
aunt closely resembles the father of the twins. 


Alice THE TWINs 


Since her birth, Alice has been the smaller 
of the twins. The family still regards her as 
the baby of the family. During several home 
visits, Alice climbed into her mother’s lap and 
cuddled up to her like a much younger child. 
This behavior suggests that Alice enjoys play- 
ing the part of the baby in her relationship 
with her mother. The projective tests suggest 
that she actually feels considerably closer to 
Mrs. Martin than does her twin sister, Linda. 

Alice uses several attention-getting devices 
with her mother which are reminiscent of Mrs. 
Martin’s behavior with Alice’s grandmother. 
One of these is illness. Mrs. Martin describes 
Alice as the twin who “always gets sick first.” 
Another is to be openly competitive with both 
her sister and her older brother. During several 
home visits, she was observed pushing her sister 
off mother’s lap, insisting on sitting next to 
mother at the table, and attempting to monopo- 
lize mother with her incessant chatter. Appar- 
ently Alice, like her mother, is the sister who 
feels the greatest freedom to seek affection and 
attention. 

Alice also resembles Mrs. Martin in having 
antagonized both of her siblings in her attempts 
to monopolize maternal attention. Marc con- 
fided to his mother following an interview with 
the investigator, that he had caught himself 
saying more nasty things about Alice than about 
Linda. Linda’s hostility towards Alice is quite 
apparent in her thematic stories. 

Like her mother, when younger, Alice has 
no close friends and seems to prefer playing by 
herself. It appears that the types of satisfaction 
she seeks are to be found primarily in relation- 
ships with adults. Since the adults in her en- 
vironment sufficiently reinforce her attempts to 
obtain dependency gratification, she rcally has 
no particular need for peer relationships. 
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Alice, like her mother, had difficulty adjust- 
ing to school. She becomes anxious and con- 
fused whenever she feels she has to produce in 
order to obtain adult approval. Initially school 
work gave her much trouble, and she reacted 
by regressing at home. Her mother reported 
that shortly after Alice entered first grade she 
began expressing the wish to be a baby again. 
By the end of the second school year, Alice 
had begun to cope more effectively with the 
new demands. By the end of the fourth year, 
she did almost as well as her sister who had 
been an excellent student all along. 


Linda 


Linda, the larger of the twins, is just as in- 
terested in seeking affection and attention from 
mother as Alice. To gain attention, Linda often 
tries to imitate behavior successfully used by 
her twin or her brother. On several occasions 
after Alice had been sick, Linda developed the 
same symptoms a week or two later. There are 
also a number of incidents illustrating how 
Linda copies some of Marc’s ingenious ways of 
frustrating mother. Apparently, for Linda, even 
negative attention from Mrs. Martin is prefer- 
able to no attention. 

In her tendency to use subtle and indirect 
methods for obtaining mother’s approval, Linda 
closely resembles her maternal aunt. She is de- 
scribed by her father as the “good one” in the 
family. Like her aunt, she has consistently done 
well in school. She has also developed much 
skill in reacting empathically to needs that her 
mother does not overtly express. Projective test 
responses and behavior cnarvlions indicate 
that Linda has considerable difficulty expressing 
her inner feelings. In this respect she is similar 
to both her aunt and her father. 

According to her thematic stories, Linda does 
not experience sufficient fulfillment in her rela- 
tionship with her mother. Like her aunt, she 
seeks supplementary gratification from other re- 
lationships. The most important of these is with 
her father. Both parents agree that Alice is 
closer to mother and Linda to father. 

Linda also regards her brother Marc as a 
source of support. He is the only member of the 
family with whom she feels free to express her 
anger. Once Mrs. Martin laughingly reported 
she had observed Linda sleeping with her hand 
on her hip, the stance she usually assumes when 
bossing Matc. 

Linda, like her aunt, actively seeks friends 
among her peers. Mrs. Martin, describing a 
visit to school, reported that Linda was sur- 
rounded by a group of children the minute she 
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entered the schoolyard. Also, Linda acquired a 
boyfriend before her twin sister did. Despite 
her greater popularity, Linda predicted at the 
end of a TAT story that Alice would get mar- 
ried first, and that she would never get married, 
or not for a long time. It is interesting in com- 
paring Linda and her aunt that the aunt actually 
did not marry until several years after her 
younger sister. 


DIFFERENCES OVER THE TWO GENERATIONS 


In the preceding sections, the emphasis was 
primarily on similarities in adaptive patterns 
over the two generations. Significant changes 
also occurred in the transmission of these pat- 
terns from one generation to the next. 


Alice and her mother are the sisters in their 
respective generations who most actively try to 
achieve a continuous flow of affection, attention, 
and support from significant individuals. At an 
emotional level, however, Alice does not appear 
as committed as her mother to either the need 
for mastery or the choice of means to attain it. 
Alice does not seem to have to resort to illness 
as frequently as her mother when her other 
means of getting attention and approval are 
insufficient. Moreover, her active attempts to 
get adult attention have not alienated her sib- 
lings to the same degree as her mother’s similar 
behavior. Alice also functions better than her 
mother in school, which appears to provide an 
opportunity for a more realistic evaluation of 
her own adequacy. It is possible to interpret 
these differences as signs of potentially greater 
personality flexibility in Alice. 

The modifications in basic patterns between 
Linda and the maternal aunt appear to be even 
more extensive than for Alice and her mother. 
Probably most striking are the differences in the 
affectional relationships with other family mem- 
bers. While Linda feels short-changed in her 
relationship with her mother, she does not ex- 
perience her aunt’s deep feelings of insufficient 
gratification. Linda also appears to have more 
emotionally meaningful relationships with both 
her father and her older brother than were 
available to her aunt. In contrast to the emo- 
tional distance between the maternal aunt and 
her younger sister, Linda’s rivalry feelings to- 
ward Alice are offset by positive affectional ties 
which also permit her to use her twin as a 
source of support and identification. 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE 
The presence of similar themes in successive 


generations of the Martin family agrees basically 
with cultural anthropological theory that in 
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western society the family plays a significant 
role in transferring traditional rae Many 
of the attitudes, values and beliefs communi- 
cated by parents to their children are shared by 
most members of the society or cultural group. 
Other transmitted behavior patterns are idio- 
syncratic to the family. According to Kluck- 
holm, “no particular family ever passes on ‘the 
culture.’ Each family transmits its private variant 
of the culture.”"*° Thus, the family both pre- 
serves cultural continuity and produces change. 


Forces Underlying Continuity 

Analysis of the Martin family behavior sug- 
gests several factors insuring continuity from 
one generation to the next. These observations 
are in agreement with psychoanalytic theories 
about identification and the unconscious influ- 
ence of childhood experiences on later relation- 
ships. Thus Alice’s resemblance to mother and 
Linda’s to father, suggests internalization of 
selected behavior patterns through identification. 
Similarly, the evidence available suggests Mrs. 
Martin unconsciously encourages in each of the 
twins adaptive patterns resembling those learned 
in her own childhood. 

Mr. Martin appears to exert primarily an 
indirect, reinforcing effect on maintaining the 
continuity between generations. Since he and 
the maternal aunt both have difficulty in ex- 
pressing feelings, Linda can identify with him 
and at the same time develop behavior con- 
gtuent with her mother’s expectations. 

Further reinforcement comes from the simi- 
larity of Mr. and Mrs. Martin’s early family in- 
teraction patterns. Thus the affectional patterns 
evolved in the present family probably received 
Mr. Martins’s tacit approval and support since 
they were consistent with his past experience. 
These observations suggest that the Martin’s 
marriage may have had some basis in their 
early experiences with similar patterns for cop- 
ing and relating. 


Forces Underlying Change 

In this family, modifications in adaptive pat- 
terns over two generations have been predomi- 
nantly positive. Typical changes are: Linda can 
expect to obtain more fulfillment within the 
family than could the maternal aunt; Alice 
functions more adequately than her mother in- 
tellectually; the twins have a closer relationship 
than their mother and maternal aunt. 

Several social factors appear responsible for 
producing these variations over the two gen- 


1 Kluckholm, of. cit., p. 9. 
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erations. One important source of change was 
the alteration in family structure due to the 
birth of the twins in the present generation. 
According to a study by Burlingham (1952)," 
twins tend to be closer than ordinary siblings 
and usually develop complementary behavior 
patterns, Also, these parents reacted to the birth 
of the twins as quite special. The father, in 
particular, is described as much more outgoing 
and sociable since the twins’ birth. 

Another factor affecting this generation is the 
greater economic and social stability of the par- 
ents. It seems likely that the twins’ father would 
have insulated himself from emotional relation- 
ships within the family to the same extent as 
the maternal grandfather did if he, too, had been 
burdened with the cares and worries of provid- 
ing for his family. Mr. Martin’s willingness to 
become involved in affectional relationships 
within the family appears to have helped the 
twins to work through some of the conflicts and 
identifications of the Oedipal period, an oppor- 
tunity not available to either their mother or 
aunt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin’s conscious determina- 

tion to improve upon the patterns for affectional 
relationships which existed in their original 
families seems particularly important for pro- 
ducing change. Mrs. Maitin’s spontaneous com- 
ment that, “The best way not to have a middle 
child is to have twins,” reveals both her aware- 
ness of the compelling force exerted by patterns 
for relating learned in childhood as well as her 
own firm determination not to produce a 
“middle child.” One of the ways she attempted 
to achieve this was by refusing to assign either 
of the girls the maternal aunt’s role of “mother’s 
helper.”’ By seeing to it that neither girl had any 
real authority over the other, Mrs. Martin made 
emer’ the development of more positive re- 
ationships among the children. Mr. Martin's 
support of Linda, whom he sees as the underdog 
in the family, seems to be motivated to a large 
extent by his desire to be a fair father, in con- 
trast to his own father, whom he perceived as 
intolerant and autocratic. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin’s ability to grow and 
change during their adult lives seems extremely 
significant for the development of the new and 
more satisfying patterns for relating in the pres- 
ent generation. Mr. Martin’s transition from a 
fairly withdrawn man to a person who interacts 
more freely with other people has been already 
mentioned. In recent years, Mrs. Martin has 
shown more tact and restraint in interpersonal 


1 Dorothy Burlingham, Twins: A Study of Three Pairs of 
Identical Twins, N.Y.: International Universities Press, 1952. 
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situations than she did as a younger woman. She 
has also developed greater freedom in communi- 
cating her flags to other family members, 
particularly her husband. 

The mutually reciprocal relationships these 
parents have fostered between themselves and 
their children appear as another important 
change factor within this family. Not only do 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin in their roles as parents 
actively influence all three children, but they 
also permit their children to influence them. 
These observations tend to support Spiegel’s hy- 
— that in addition to the individual re- 
ationships within the family, a group process 
also operates to produce change.1# 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study has focused primarily on the trans- 
mission of adaptive patterns over two genera- 
tions in a functioning, non-clinical family. The 
investigation was limited to a comparison of 
twin girls with their parents and maternal aunt. 
Collected data included recorded interviews, be- 
havior observations, and a battery of projec- 
tive tests. 


2 Spiegel, of. cit. 


Continuity over the two generations seemed 
to result primarily from two forces: 1) the chil- 
dren’s internalization of selected patterns of pa- 
rental behavior, and 2) the unconscious tend- 
ency of both parents to encourage their children 
to develop patterns for coping and relating simi- 
lar to those they experienced in their original 
families. 

The factors discussed as probable significant 
sources of change were: 1) alterations in family 
structure resulting from the birth of twins in 
the present generation; 2) improved socio-eco- 
nomic conditions which freed both sera to 
devote more emotional energy to relationships 
within the family; 3) the conscious determina- 
tion of the parents to avoid repeating patterns 
which they disliked in their original families; 
4) the capacity of both parents to grow and 
change during their adult lives; and 5) the 
emergent effects of the group process itself, re- 
sulting from all family members actively inter- 
acting with one another. All of these forces 
operated to produce a family milieu which has 
permitted the development of more varied and 
successful patterns for relating and adapting to 
the world. 
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New Orientations on Marital Maladjustment 
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THRouGH the years, marital research, model- 
ing itself on the original studies by Burgess- 
Cottrell, Terman, and Locke, has been con- 
cerned mainly with the factors conducive to 
marital success. Studies of the divorced or sepa- 
rated by Goode, Thomas, Kephart, and Monahan 
more directly investigated marital failure. While 
valuable insights have been gained by both ap- 
proaches, relatively little attention has been 
directed to the study of marital maladjustment 
itself, especially in marriages still in existence. 

What are the problems of married people? 
To what factors, sociological and psychological, 
are such problems related? Do the happily mar- 
ried have the same problems as the unhappily 
married? Do people solve their problems? Is it 
possible to construct a general theory of marital 
unhappiness? To answer these and like ques- 
tions, some twenty-eight hypotheses, for which 
little or conflicting evidence existed, were tested 
on marriages still in existence. This paper reports 
our findings on one of the hypotheses tested and 
also some exploratory findings which suggest 
new orientations for future research. 

A persistent theme running through the litera- 
ture is that the happily married are not people 
without problems but those who solve their 
problems, that the happy have the same prob- 
lems as the unhappy. As far back as 1930, 
Ernest Groves wrote of: “The belief I have long 
held that there is no difference in the character 
of the problems that the successful and unsuc- 
cessful families have to meet, but that the dif- 
ference is in the resources the families have. 
... 1 Nimkoff raises an objection to this view, 
but even in his dissent he seems to imply that 
the Groves’ hypothesis is generally valid but not 
in all cases.? Quite recently, Goode echoed the 
same theme as Groves: 


However, even if we assume that respondents are 
able to tell us the “real” reasons for their divorce, our 
research plan would not give us the causes of divorce 


1 Ernest R. Groves, ‘‘Are Successful Families Different,’’ 
Social Forces, VIII (June, 1930), p. 536. 

2 Meyer F. Nimkoff, Marriage and the Family, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947, p. 488. 
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generally. After all, we have questioned only those who 
did get divorces. We do not have any way of com- 
paring the kinds of answers non-divorcees would have 
given to similarly phrased questions. Perhaps a sys- 
tematic probe would inform us that those who stay 
married have the same kind of complaints as those 
who do not, although divorcees perhaps experience 
them with a deeper intensity, or were unhappier about 
them.* 


To test this hypothesis that the happy have 
the same problems as the unhappy, a problem 
check list of four hundred items was devised 
from a review of the literature (mainly case- 
study material) on marital conflict. Ten general 
areas of tension were selected for study: basic 
human needs, financial problems, conflicts in- 
volving home life and children, job problems, 
family and in-law problems, religious difficul- 
ties, sexual conflicts, problems of interaction 
especially decision making, personality prob- 
lems, and problems in the area of social life. 
Each area contains forty problems, twenty on 
the self and twenty on the mate. Following the 
example of the pn sega check list, we 
arranged the problems of each area horizontally 
across the page, so that subjects would respond 
successively to five items from each of ten dif- 
ferent areas rather than to all forty problems in 
any one area. Subjects were instructed that there 
are no right answers, and that they should 
merely go through the list underlining the par- 
ticular problems of concern to them in their 
married life. A data sheet requested information 
on age, sex, duration of marriage, education, 
income, occupation, number of children, em- 
ployment of husband and wife, fact of and atti- 
tude toward living with in-laws. To distinguish 
the happily married from the unhappy, we used 
the schedule developed by Burgess and Wallin 
which in some 21 questions measure the marital 
happiness of the self and also the respondent's 
conception of the mate’s maritai happiness.‘ 


3 William J. Goode, After Divorce, Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1956, p. 115. 

*Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and 
Marriage, Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953, pp. 486- 
87. 
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Since there was good reason to believe that 
couples would be reluctant to reveal their prob- 
lems, especially in the intimate detail the check 
list required, the respondents were volunteers 
with their anonymity completely protected. 
Questionnaires were distributed in a middle- 
class and two working-class parishes after a talk 
on marriage which stressed the social utility of 
the survey. Four copies of the instrument were 
sent to ninety-six priests across the country, and 
they were asked to administer the check list to 
married people coming to the rectory with prob- 
lems. Approximately two hundred seminarians 
were asked to send check lists, with safeguards 
for anonymity, and an explanatory letter to two 
couples, one happy and the other unhappy in 
their estimation. Check lists were distributed at 
a retreat house and also through a marriage 
counselor. In all cases, the completed question- 
naire was returned to the author directly in a 
business-reply envelope. 

Of the 3,800 questionnaires distributed in the 
manner described, 1,004, or 26.4 per cent, 
were returned. The length and intimate nature 
of the instrument undoubtedly increased the rate 
of non-response. Our sample was composed of 
984 respondents (58.73 per cent women) from 
Catholic marriages still in existence. Some de- 
gree of bias, known and unknown, evidently 
exists, but our sample in such social characteris- 
tics as income, number of children, duration of 
marriage, and education is more representative 
than the major marriage studies with the posst- 
ble exception of Locke.’ Although there is a 
lack of randomization and correlated biases have 
not been controlled, our interest was in dis- 
covering, disproving, or confirming whether an 
observed difference does or does not exist. Un- 
controlled variables or biases do not vitiate the 
legitimacy of a test of significance for the exist- 
ence of a difference. 

Using the Burgess-Wallin schedule, we found 
64.02 per cent of our subjects were happy and 
35.98 per cent unhappy. To test whether the 
happy and unhappy had the same problems, we 
contrasted the two groups on all of the 400 prob- 
lems. Thirty-six problems had a theoretical fre- 
quency of less than five in one of the cells, but 
the 364 remaining problems were subjected to 
chi-square analysis. Our results revealed a sta- 
tistically significant difference between the happy 
and unhappy groups at the five per cent level 
for 334 of the 364 problems. Of the 334 prob- 


5 Median duration of marriage = 12.1 years; median num- 
ber of children, 3.25; median income: $5,914; the average 
respondent was a high school graduate. 
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lems, only one problem was associated with 
being happily married. In all, 333 problems 
were associated with marital unhappiness. Some 
thirty problems of the 364 tested bore no sta- 
tistical relationship at the five per cent level 
to either happiness or unhappiness, verifying at 
least partially the hypothesis that the happy have 
the same problems as the unhappy. However, 
the major weight of the evidence would argue 
that, for the most part, the unhappy have more 
and different problems. Further evidence on this 
hypothesis is available. The median number of 
problems in our study was 19.1 problems per 
married person. Using the test of significance 
for the median, we find that unhappy people 
are much more likely than the happy to have 
more than nineteen problems, 84.74 per cent 
versus 27.61 per cent. 

The rejected hypothesis appears to be a biased 
overgeneralization of the 5 era school and 
of the authors of manuals with tieir easy and 
mechanical recipes for marital happiness. 
Thomas once complained of the adjustment 
school : 


Adaptability is the key word in their vocabulary. 
The underlying premise is that human nature is almost 
infinitely malleable. Hence you can educate and train 
people to adjust themselves to any kind of sexual rela- 
tionships and family roles. . . .° 


Whether the extensive maladjustment of the 
unhappy is a result of the circular reaction, or 
that the unhappy are problem people, or that 
they lack the ability to adapt themselves, further 
research must determine. A clue to the kind of 
adjustment that actually takes place in marriage 
was revealed by our research. In the course of 
testing formulations of Goode and Thomas on 
the relationship of certain problems to duration, 
we found that relatively few problems declined 
significantly in frequency as the years roll by. 
Of 190 problems tested on the duration di- 
mension, only thirty-six show a. statistically 
significant decrease with an increase in marital! 
duration. The fact that 150 out of 190 problems 
were as likely to occur at any period of married 
life, suggests that problems generally do not 
disappear, are not solved, but continue as irri- 
tants, with which, in one way or another, people 
must learn to live.7 Our findings might be ex- 
plained by the composition of our sample which 


6 John L. Thomas, ‘‘The Changing Family,’’ Social Order, 
II (February, 1952), 57. 

7Since our results were a by-product, no attempt, un- 
fortunately, was made to discover if problems are more likely 
to decline with duration in happy rather than unhappy mar- 
riages. 
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embraced only Catholic marriages since it may 
legitimately be expected that Catholics suppress 
divorce.’ The cost of stressing the institutional 
ends of marriage may well involve learning to 
accept and live with problems. On the other 
hand, this mode of adjustment may be the nor- 
mal response of most spouses. The limited 
plasticity of personality, the existence of situa- 
tional, cultural, and personality constants, the 
continued use of role repertoires developed 
through long years of living and in the marriage 
itself, should lead us to expect that problems 
perdure, that problems are not usually solved 
but are reluctantly accepted in a ‘‘for better, for 
worse” spirit.° 


GENERAL THEORY OF MARITAL 
MALADJUSTMENT 


Although the overriding purpose of our study 
was the testing of hypotheses, some tentative 
conclusions on the nature of the maladjustment 
were also suggested by our research. Analysis of 
the kinds of problems which most distinguish 
the happy and unhappy produced a rather strik- 
ing pattern of difference. Using the magnitude 
of percentage differences, we found that of the 
first fifty problems discriminating the happy 
from the unhappy, twenty-one are from the area 
of basic human needs, eighteen from the area of 
interaction (mainly decision-making), seven 
from the area of personality complaints, three 
from the social area, and one from the area of 
sex. Of the first Aundred problems, in rank 
order of percentage differences, thirty-four are 
needs problems, twenty-eight are interaction (de- 
cision-making), thirteen personality, eight so- 
cial, five sexual, five home and children, three 
income, two religion, and two others are in-law 
problems. Although problems classified roughly 
as needs or interaction (decision-making) con- 
stituted 20 per cent of the items in the check 
list, they accounted for 78 per cent of the first 
fifty items and 62 per cent of the first hundred 
problems distinguishing the happy and the un- 
happy. 

Examination of the first 50 items that most 
distinguish the happy and unhappy (Table 1) 
shows that neglect, lack of affection, understand- 
ing, appreciation,and companionship are the 
lot of the unhappy. Worse, their self respect 
is attacked, for their mate magnifies their faults, 


8 Roswell H. Johnson, ‘‘Suppressed, Delayed, Damaging, 
and Avoided Divorces,’’ Law and Contemporary Problems, 18 
(Winter, 1953), 72. 

*For the role of these factors in remarriage see Jessie 
Bernard, Remarriage, (New York: Dryden Press, 1956, pp. 
335-42. 
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makes them feel worthless, belittles their efforts, 
and makes false accusations. Conflict, lack of 
communication, withdrawal characterize their in- 
teraction. No one item is determining of marital 
unhappiness, as the relatively small percentages 
indicate, but the pattern and trend of our data 
seem clear. 

Admittedly, this is not rigorous evidence. 
However, we present it only as a point of theo- 
retical interest to be tested by further research. 
The categorization itself of problems into neat 
pigeonholes does violence to behavior. All be- 
havior, one might argue if he accepts such con- 
structs, involves needs and personality traits. 
Further, the check list is on the conscious level 
and the problems may be only indices of deeper 
conflicts. 

However, it would seem a mark of wisdom to 
begin a study of maladjustment in marriages 
still in existence by discovering reality as 
married people view it. It is to this reality that 
they must ie. No doubt, long-term neurotic 
needs and reaction patterns underlie our find- 
ings. A woman who says, “Mate makes me feel 
worthless” very likely has felt worthless all her 
life. But considering the relatively undeveloped 
status of personality theory, it is much too early 
to theorize that what we found is basically noth- 
ing more than the brawling and bawling of two 
neurotic agen emotionally clad in dia- 
pers, seeking to resolve childhood conflicts. 
Rather, it seems more of truth to hold that much 
of the above behavior is also generated by the 
conflict process itself; that even non-neurotic 
people usually react to you the way you act 
towards them; that conflicts and quarrels all too 
often roll on like huge snowballs, gathering mo- 
mentum and carrying everything in their path; 
that what happens between people is often as 
much a determinant of future me-you action- 
patterns as existing personality structures of the 
individuals involved. Our finding, emphasizing 
the importance of the level of need satisfaction 
and interaction, appears to us to be of some’ 
value because it harmonizes with the most recent 
theorizing and also makes possible a rapproche- 
ment between clinical and non-clinical studies. 
In fact, clinician Nathan Ackerman gives a 
rather good statement of our finding in his own 
descriptive analysis of marital maladjustment. 


Disturbances of marital relationships are charac- 
terized by two salient elements: (1) failure of reciproc- 
ity of satisfactions and (2) conflict. These central 
features are influenced by several processes: disturb- 
ance of empathic union and identification; defective 
communication; the failure of devices of restitution 
following an upset in the balance of the relationship; 
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TABLE 1. FIRST FIFTY ITEMS DISTINGUISHING HAPPY AND UNHAPPY IN RANK ORDER 
OF PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCE 


‘ew Unhappy 
Problem and Category (_ )* = N=6 0 m a xX? 


Den’t think alike on many hinee (D).. 95 7 50. 186.47 
fa 178.29 





1 
2. Mate has little insight into my feelings (D).... : .0: k 
3. Say things that hurt each other (D) 7 ‘ 5. 133.11 
4. Often feel unloved (N). 3.36 : 5.4 183.41 
5. Mate takes me for granted (N) Ke ‘ 38. 131.52 
6. Need someone to confide in (N) 35 S.08 ‘ 3. 137.19 
7. Mate rarely compliments me (N) : oso “ 100.27 
8. Have to give in more than mate (D).. A 35 ip & 106.67 
Desire more affection (N) ; : K ; 99.03 
Can’t talk to mate (D).. Rees ‘ 128.91 
Mate does not enjoy many things I enjoy (So).... 119.02 
Often feel neglected (N) 133.07 
Keep things to myself (P) 79.20 
Can’t please mate (D). 133.68 
Don’t confide in each other ¢)) 127.38 
Mate is not open to suggestion (D) 137. 
Can’t discuss anything with mate (D) 132. 
Mate is stubborn (P)...... . 97.8: 
Mate can’t accept criticism (D) 89. 
Mate magnifies my faults (N).... jy 5 BAX 
Mate believes what he (she) wants to believe (D).. 118. 
Lack of companionship (N) 129. 
Mate has frequent temper outbursts (D)......... 
Mate is often moody (P) 
Mate does not show his love 
Mate has not grown up (P) 
Don’t feel I am appreciated (N) 
Mate is too critical and faultfinding (P 
Mate is inconsiderate and insensitive to my 
needs (N).. 
Not the center of mate’s life (N) 
Decline in affection for mate (N). 
Mate often nags me (D) 
Mate does not share experiences (N) 
Often refuse to speak to each other for hours (D). 
Mate does not like to do the same things (So). . 
Have to cater to mate’s wishes (D) 
Unhappy, too much of the time (P) 
Mate is emotionally immature (P) 
Mate makes me feel worthless (N) 
Mate criticizes me too much (N) 
Doubt mate’s love for me (N) 
Mate sulks or holds grudges (D) 
Mate thinks only of his (her) own pleasure (Sx).. 
Mate does not understand me (N) 
Mate won’t listen to my opinions (D) 
Mate likes to argue (D) 06 a 84 
Mate does not try to please me (N) | 63 A 5.53 | .29 
, .79 S: 719 | wae 


— 


WMO NOUN WWOYNNKNWW EWU 
tan m3 too m2 ‘on de haya On tos aio ab wok 


.59 
88 
245 
62 
20.33 
79 ‘ .36 5.86 
53 77 : 
58 ) 64 2.51 
17 .05 .96 
58 ; 3.36 OT 
06 .64 34. 38 
38 5 .36 49 

















NMR We to ND = Wm HW w& yo 


Mate tries to hurt my feelings (N) 
Mate is too bossy and acts superior (D) .95 : .68 10 
Mate does not care for me as before marriage (N).. 63 3.84 TEST 


® Symbol in parentheses designates type of problem. Thus: N= 
action; P=Personality problem; So= Social; Sx-Sex problem. 
b Number and percentage of those who said they had problem from the happy group (630 respondents) and 


unhappy (354 respondents). 
© One degree of freedom. P is less than .001 for all problems listed. 











Meade problem; D= Declalen making or inter- 
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and a failure of complimentarity in which the one 
partner no longer derives from the other satisfaction 
of needs, support of personal identity and buttressing 
of necessary defenses against anxiety.” 


Richard Hey and Emily Mudd, also on the 
basis of counseling experience, believe that basic 
human problems underlying difficulties such as 
budget, finances, sex, infidelity, in-laws, religious 
differences, constant arguments, job dissatisfac- 
tions are loneliness, rejection, and breakdown of 
meaningful communication.?* 

Beginning with Burgess’ concept of com- 
panionship, family sociologists, especially 
Winch, have also stressed the role of need satis- 
factions in marriage over institutional ends. Re- 
cently, Parsons has broadened and deepened the 
concept to include mental health. He argues 
that tension management is a system goal of the 
sub-system marriage and that the American 
family rather than task-oriented is aimed pri- 
marily at such emotional social values as com- 
panionship, personality development, a home, 
emotional security and satisfaction with affec- 
tion shown: “We have argued above that in 
American society the nuclear family is specialized 
far over in the ‘expressive’ tension-management 
and socialization directions.”?? Blood and Wolfe 
remark that the mental-hygiene function of mar- 
riage seldom appears in the standardized list of 
family functions, but they consider it to be of 
ever growing importance with the passing of the 
patriarchal family.1% Their conception of the 
mental hygiene function seems quite narrow, for 
in their own research they studied only under- 
standing. Nevertheless, they did find that De- 
troit wives ranked understanding as a more valu- 
able component of marriage than love.1* 

Recent thinking in the family field, stimu- 
lated by small group theory, has also turned to 
interaction analysis for an understanding of 
marriages at work. For years, of course, it has 
been understood that “marriage tends to move 
at a rate and in a direction that is a function 
of the interactions that have gone before.’’!5 
Frustration, failure, conflict, for instance, can 


10 Nathan W. Ackerman, The Psychodynamics of Family 
Life, New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958, p. 154. 

11 Richard Hey and Emily Mudd, ‘‘Recurring Problems in 
Marriage Counseling,’’ Marriage and Family Living, XXI 
(May, 1959), 127-28. 

22 Talcott Parsons and Robert Bales, Family, Socialization, 
and Interaction Process, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955, 
Pp. 162-63, 123. 

18 Robert O. Blood and Donald M. Wolfe, Husbands and 
Wives, Glencoe, Ill. The Free Press, 1960, pp. 176-78. 

14 Tbid., p. 181. 

1 Clifford Kirkpatrick, ‘‘Techniques of Marital Adjust- 
ment,’’ Annals of American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences, CLX (March, 1932), p. 180. 
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give rise to emotions of anger, hate, disappoint- 
ment which may change present motive patterns 
including perception, performance and thought, 
and thus influence future actions or reactions. 
But so little research has been done on the role 
of cumulative circular responses that Buerkle 
and Badgley could write in 1959: ‘We believe 
that at present actually very little is known 
about the exact interactive patterns conducive 
to marital ‘happiness’ or ‘stability.’ "1° 

Parsons and Bales have laid down the general 
theoretical lines of this new approach. They 
suggest that each marriage through interaction 
develops a kind of emotional culture.!” 

Some sociologists and psychiatrists have held 
that open conflict in marriage is beneficial in 
that it results in problem-solving and in the re- 
lease of tensions and frustrations.1* F, Ivan 
Nye and Evelyn MacDougall, however, have 
shown that marital happiness correlates with the 
absence of conflict.1° Our findings lend support 
to this latter view. 


CONCLUSION 


The basic findings of this study of marital 
maladjustment failed to confirm the oft-repeated 
speculation that the happy have the same prob- 
lems as the unhappy. Unhappy marriages have 
many more and different problems. An explora- 
tory excursion also revealed that most prob!ems 
are not solved but perdure through the life 
cycle. Further, empirical trends in our data 
strongly suggest that the two most important 
areas of disturbance in unhappy marriages con- 
cern the fulfillment of each other's needs and 
the kind of interaction which prevails between 
the spouses if basic needs are not satisfied. 
What are the specific interactive patterns in- 
volved, future research must determine. The 
necessity and fruitfulness of a sociological rather 
than a psychological approach to marital hap- 
piness seems indicated by our data. By the con- 
structs of need-satisfaction and the conflict 
process, attention can be focused on interaction, 
on a dynamic and changing relationship, on a 
dialectical process of responding negatively and 
positively to what happens during marriage 
rather than on the static personality traits of 
individuals. 

%6 Jack V. Buerkle and Robin F. Badgley, ‘‘Couple Role 
Taking: The Yale Marital Interaction Battery,’ Marriage and 
Family Living, XXI (February, 1959), p. 58. 

17 Parsons and Bales, oP. cit., p. 364. 

38 Ackerman, op. cit., p. 152; Robert M. Hunington, ‘‘The 
Personality Interaction Approach to Study of Marital Rela- 
tionship,’’ Marriage and Family Living, XX (February, 1958), 
pp. 43-46. 

1 F, Ivan Nye, ‘‘Employment Status of Mother and Marital 
Conflict, Permanence and Happiness,’ Social Problems, VI 
(Winter, 1958-59), pp. 260-67. 
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The American Family and Mass Communications* 


ROY DANISH 
Television Information Office, N.Y. 
| 


IN THE Fifth Century, B.C., a Greek philoso- 
pher observed that there is nothing permanent 
except change. But it took 2,000 years for this 
idea to evolve into a practicable reality. Only 
after the scientific revolutions of the 15th, 16th 
and 17th centuries had established a dynamic 
rather than static concept of nature and of the 
universe did the Industrial Revolution, with all 
that has come in its wake, become possible. 
Heraclitus’ notion of change as the natural 
order of things had to be accepted before any 
significant technological progress could be 
made. 

It took still more time for the idea of change 
in man’s social relationships to take root. Yet, 
once there, it has grown at an ever-expanding 
rate. No one engaged in the study of family 
relationships need be reminded of the condi- 
tion of flux that has characterized the American 
family since the turn of the century. Similarly, 
no one need be reminded of the changes that 
have taken place in mass communications in the 
67 years between Marconi and Telstar. 

Change is perhaps the most persistent ele- 
ment with which both specialists in family 
relations and the operators of the mass media 
must deal. But the imperatives, whether of 
motivation or circumstance, which guide family 
relations specialists and broadcasters are neither 
necessarily consonant nor necessarily contrary. 
They are simply different. If we are to under- 
stand and aid each other, we must know more 
about each other. 

Let us look first at how television—most 
typical and most “mass” of the media—seems 
to the broadcaster to fit into the fabric of our 
society. Then we can consider how to use this 
medium more effectively in family life educa- 
tion. Over 90 per cent of all our families have 
one or more television sets—more than have 
telephones, automobiles, or vacuum cleaners. 
People use their sets on an average of between 
five and six hours per day, per family. These 
facts alone testify to television’s widespread 
popularity and utility.2 

* From an Address to The Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations, University of Connecticut, 
August 23, 1962. Mr. Danish is Director of The Television 
Information Office of the National Association of Broadcasters, 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 

1In a Roper Poll of November, 1961, 2,000 adults were 
asked: ‘‘Suppose you could continue to have only one of the 
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Popular approval of television cuts across all 
lines—education, age, sex, rural-urban, socio- 
economic. For television is able to bring Boris 
Godunov, The Power and the Glory, Winston 
Churchill—The Valiant Years, and the Presi- 
dent’s news conferences to the same homes to 
which it brings Wagon Train, Ben Casey, and 
The Beverly Hillbillies. It is television’s uni- 
versality that underscores its fundamental social 
contribution, for television has made available 
to people of the most modest means in the most 
remote places a spectrum of information, en- 
tertainment and cultural experience which, be- 
fore television, was limited to the most well-to- 
do residents of the largest metropolitan areas. 


The Nature of a Mass Medium 


This basic social contribution derives from 
television’s role as a mass medium that uses 
limited facilities (the air waves) for dissemina- 
tion of its content. There is an imperative in- 
herent in television to serve the needs of a total 
society, including the legitimate needs of mi- 
nority groupings within the society. 

If a total society is to be served, however, its 
attention must first be engaged—the attention 
of the uneducated as well as of the educated, 
of the old as well as the young, of the uninter- 
ested as well as the interested. How can the 
attention of so varied a society as the American 
society—with its diversity of interests and tastes 
—be engaged, when compulsion is out of the 
question ?? 

The one common denominator of our so- 





following—radio, television, newspapers, or magazines—which 
one of the four would you most want to keep?’’ Television 
was chosen by 42%; newspapers by 28%; radio by 22%; and 
magazines by 4%. Reported in John Tebbel, ‘‘What News 
Does the Public Believe?’’ Saturday Review (March 10, 1962), 
pp. 43-4. 

2 More than « quarter-century ago, Gilbert Seldes observed 
about radio: ‘‘The high-minded do not like to face the ac- 
tual situation in radio which is that al! of its desirable effects 
are based on the habit of listening which was created largely 
by programmes trivial and banal in themselves. In countries 
with highly centralized authority it is possible that people 
listen to the radio because what they hear is important. In 
a democratic country the emphasis is on the other side: radio 
is important because people listen to it, even when it is trivial ; 
the audience which listened to the radio debate on the Supreme 
Court was created in the first place by Ed Wynn, Rudy Vallee, 
Amos 'n Andy, and Kate Smith.’’ Gilbert Seldes, ‘‘The ‘Er- 
rors’ of Television,’’ The Atlantic Monthly (May, 1937), 
p. 541. 
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ciety's many interests is, quite clearly, enter- 
tainment, and given television’s lineage and 
origins in the theatre, motion pictures, and 
radio, it is not surprising that both the most 
popular and most available elements in tele- 
vision are entertainment programs. It was the 
promise of entertainment, whether provided by 
Milton Berle, Sid Caesar, wrestling, or The 
Philco-Goodyear Playhouse, that caused most 
families to install television sets in their homes 
in the first place. It is the continued availability 
of entertainment that provides massive audience 
support. Just as bak babies need this support 
in order to stay in business, so those who would 
use television to inform, to educate, to uplift 
need 2 massive audience base in order to be 
heard at all. If a society's sights are to be raised 
through a mass medium, the society must first 
be brought fo the medium. 


The Question of Program Control 


Some who advocate the use of television in 
a great national effort to elevate taste and create 
a more fully aware society have suggested the 
establishment of some form of élite body that 
would provide direction to such an effort by 
exercising control over the content of programs 
to be broadcast. But, even the briefest examina- 
tion of the role such a body would be likely to 
play leads inescapably to the conclusion that so 
long as free alternative channels of communica- 
tion exist, the influence on ideas which can be 
exerted by any one medium is very slight in- 
deed.* It is only in totalitarian countries, where 
all media—newspapers, films, radio, television, 
magazines, books—are controlled under strict 
censorship, that a nation can be forced to be 
uplifted or to conform to a predetermined 
ideological or cultural mold. 

Entirely aside from any questions of practi- 
cality, we in the United States have chosen not 
to take the route of élite control of the products 


3 Following a ycar of intensive study of broadcasting in 
Great Britain, Professor Burton Paulu had these reflections on 
British taste after thirty years of the BBC: ‘‘The BBC’s claim 
that a broadcasting monopoly can upgrade public taste... 
is often accepted as correct, particularly by people who com- 
plain about the shortcomings of American broadcasting. ... 
But more information and further reflection may raise some 
doubts about British superiority in these respects. . .. As a 
rule, only the better British films are exported, while in Lon- 
don every list of box office favorites includes most of the 
American names that lead in New York City too. ... As to 
newspaper reading tastes, the popular British press—including 
some very yellow sheets indeed—outsells the London Times 
and the Manchester Guardian by much greater margins than 
American tabloids outsell the New York Times, the New York 
Herald-Tribune, and the Christian Science Monitor.’’ Burton 
Paulu, British Broadcasting, Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1956, p. 362. 
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of our communications media. We still prefer 
pluralism and diversity to orthodoxy. In_ the 
words of Thomas Jefferson, “Whose foot is to 
be the measure to which ours are all to be cut 
or stretched ?’’* The First Amendment's guaran- 
tees of freedom of speech and of the press, 
Supreme Court decisions that have interpreted 
these freedoms to apply to other media, and the 
Communications Act of 1934 by which broad- 
casting is regulated, all act to make available 
to the American people an unmatched diversity 
of kinds and quality of communication. 

In the field of television, broadcasters are 
making intense and continuing efforts to present 
ever-wider choices to the television audience. 
During the '62-’63 season, in addition to pro- 
grams like The River Nile and Shakespeare: 
Soul of an Age, network television presented 
documentary studies on urban renewal and city 
planning, the water crisis in the Near East, the 
history and growth of Communism, the plight 
of the Kentucky coal miner, the Supreme Court 
decisions on reapportionment and prayers in 
schools, the pesticides controversy growing out 
of Rachel Carson's Silent Spring, and the sig- 
nificance to genetics of the discovery of DNA. 

Biographical essays featured Robert Moses, 
the life of a country editor, and President 
Eisenhower's appraisal of Abraham Lincoln as 
a military man. Musical offerings included the 
Leonard Bernstein programs, a new opera by 
Gian-Carlo Menotti, and a two-part presenta- 
tion of Bach’s The Passion According to St. 
Matthew. Monaco, the Kremlin, and the Vati- 
can were the subjects of tasteful guided tours. 
Light drama was represented by Teahouse of 
the August Moon, Cyrano de Bergerac and 
Pygmalion—to say nothing of a cartoon version 
of Charles Dickens’ A Christmas Carol, with 
Mr. Magoo as Ebenezer Scrooge. 


Responsibility of the Individual 


Wherever there are three or more television 
stations (and 94 per cent of all television 
homes.are able to receive at least three stations) 
there is almost always to be found a choice of 
different types of programs during the peak 
evening viewing hours. So it seems to me that 
our first job as individuals concerned with 
better programming is to be selective for our- 
selves and our families. No more than we can 
go to a newsstand or bookstore and select a book 
or magazine blindfolded with any assurance that 
we will enjoy it, can we switch on our television 
set at random with any assurance that what we 


“Letter to N. G. Dufief, April 19, 1814. 
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see will suit our taste or mood or desire of the 
moment. 

I grant that preselection of television view- 

ing may ag greater planning than preselec- 
tion of reading matter, for television has a time 
dimension as well as a space dimension. But, it 
seems to me to be a not unreasonable prerequi- 
site. As Dr. Eugene Foster, Chairman of the 
Radio-Television Department at Syracuse Univer- 
sity has put it: 
It has long been my contention that if a viewer would 
select his television programs with the same care he 
exerts in choosing his books, motion pictures, and mag- 
azines, he could as profitably spend three or four hours 
each week with television as he could at a museum, 
library or concert.* 


Such planning would, first of all, spare some 
disappointment while increasing pleasure. But, 
more importantly, by demonstrating that there 
is a significant audience for the kinds of pro- 
grams certain viewers want to see on television, 
it would encourage broadcasters to increase 
their offerings in these directions. 

I would also urge you as individuals—and 
your organizations as groups—to support the 
development and growth of educational tele- 
vision at the local level. Educational television 
programs can provide for viewers of sufficient 
energy and interest detailed information and 
knowledge which most people tend to reject 
as too much work. The three nationwide tele- 
vision networks and individual commercial 
broadcasters throughout the United States are 
supporting local efforts in educational tele- 
vision, for they recognize that this kind of spe- 
cialized service can be a valuable complement 
to the service they provide. 


Television and Family Relations 


Up to this point, I have concentrated on the 
structure of television generally and on some 
aspects of its role in American society. How 
can this be related to the work of the family 
relations specialist ? 

Let’s consider a primary objective of the 
family relations field in the context of the tele- 
vision phenomenon as I have outlined it. That 
objective I take to be: the enrichment of rela- 
tionships within the family unit through the 
encouragement of healthy inter-personal atti- 
tudes and behavior. From the broader view- 
point of society at large, your success in en- 
couraging stability within the home will find 


5 Eugene Foster, ‘‘Teaching on All Channels,’’ Overview 
(November 1960), p. 68. 
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its reflection in happier, more effective and 
socially more useful performances by individuals 
as members of their communities. 

How can television help serve you? There 
are, it seems to me, two very different directions 
in which to move. Let us first consider the more 
clearly marked path: the use of television as a 
medium for presenting materials which have 
been created, at least in part, to educate, to 
inform, to encourage, perhaps to inspire. Tele- 
vision can be used, and is being used, to Jemon- 
strate what social agencies are doing to help 
people help themselves. Television can also 
be used to demonstrate socially healthful ways 
of dealing with problems in the family. 

At the network level, many documentary 
programs have treated personal and family 
seers Perhaps even more significantly, 
amily-related themes—maturely handled—are 
coming up in “‘fictional” programs as well. For 
example, a series based on the life of a social 
worker in New York City is scheduled to begin 
in the Fall of 1963. 

Many programs are being developed cooper- 
atively between social agencies and family or- 
ganizations and the television stations in in- 
dividual communities. Frequently the agency 
approaches the station with an idea for a pro- 
gram, which—after professional development 
—does get on the air. A few years ago the 
Junior League of Lansing, Michigan, was in- 
terested in doing something to assist the local 
Project on Aging. The ladies went to the sta- 
tion and after some consultation produced a 
series called What's With My Time?—pat- 
terned, as you might suspect, after What’s My 
Line? The panel consisted of a gerontologist, 
the State University athletic director, and two 
Junior Leaguers. The panel quizzed elderly 
guests who had interesting hobbies or sideline 
pursuits—people who could demonstrate that 
aging could be an active, positive experience. 
There were a couple in their 70’s who still ice 
skate; a woman who does ceramic work; a na- 
tionally publicized ‘“Santa’s helper” who makes 
toys the year round for handicapped children; 
and an 86-year-old woman who swims regu- 
larly at the “Y.” Following the question period, 
live or filmed demonstrations of their activities 
were shown.® 

In Chicago, another Junior League group de- 
veloped a series in which case histories were 

resented by a local dramatic group, followed 
by a discussion with geriatrics experts. Retire- 
ment, hobbies, employment possibilities and 


® Television Information Office, Interaction, New York: 
Television Information Office, 1960, p. 167. 
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institutional care opportunities were among the 
subjects treated. A brochure on accredited nurs- 
ing homes and homes for the aged was pub- 
lished and offered to the public over the air.’ 

A Nashville station has presented a series 
called Family Conference—a panel program on 
everyday problems facing the American family 

. emotional maturity, jealousy, the pros and 
cons of a teen-age curfew, and the like.® 

The Psychiatric Clinic of the Jewish Com- 
munity Service Society of Buffalo worked with 
a television station on a series called Conflicts, 
which consisted of case histories presented in 
dramatic form, followed by discussions oriented 
toward mental health. Doctors, lawyers, edu- 
cators, judges, and social workers took part in 
the discussions. The scripts were written by a 
professional writer working in collaboration 
with a psychiatrist.® 

An unusual program series was produced in 
Philadelphia and later shown in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and St. Louis. A family 
of puppets acted out a script dealing with a 
particular family problem involving children. 
The puppet family served as the framework 
for children learning to cope with life’s prob- 
lems in a sound, emotionally healthy way.?° 

And in Los Angeles, a highly successful 
dramatic series entitled Divorce Court is based 
on the files of the Court of Domestic Relations. 
Witnesses and litigants are portrayed by pro- 
fessional actors; real judges and lawyers appear 
anonymously. Scripts are not used; instead, 
fact sheets about the case and personalities of 
the individuals involved are provided to the 
actors. This series is now available to other 
stations on tape. It could, perhaps, be com- 
bined at the local level with a discussion of 
those aspects of the case that are of special 
interest to a local agency.1? 

I have gone into this much detail about these 
programs merely to demonstrate that this kind 
of thing is being done. It is likely that some 
readers of Marriage and Family Living have 
had a hand in producing the programs I de- 
scribed—or some very like them. 


Making Use of Television 


If you want to approach television in this 
way, there are certain imperatives you must 
consider. First, the initiative will almost inevit- 


' Ibid., p. 174. 

8 Ibid., p. 179. 

® Ibid., p. 169. 

1 Ralph Garry, F. B. Rainsberry, and Charles Winick, eds., 
For the Young Viewer, New York: McGraw-Hill, p. 78. 

11 Interaction, pp. 177-78. 
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ably be yours. As you must be aware, broad- 
casters are sought out by many special-interest 
groups who feel they have reasons and perhaps 
even rights to use the television station’s basic 
resource, air time. When you approach a broad- 
caster, adjust your appeal to the realities of 
his situation. You must expect him to know far 
less than you about the family relations field— 
and to be less interested in it. He has an obliga- 
tion to present programs which have potential 
appeal for a reasonable number of viewers. His 
staff is generally too busy with its regular pro- 
duction duties to offer you massive assistance 
until the program is nearly ready to move into 
a studio for broadcast. 

Second, creative responsibility will be, very 
largely, yours to shoulder. And for two reasons: 
you know best what content should be; you will 
want to retain ‘reasonable editorial control over 
the substantive aspects of the material. Be 
ready to prepare scripts, or at least detailed 
outlines. If props are needed, determine their 
availability. Can you provide a cast? Are you 
truly satisfied that you have an interesting pro- 
gram? After all, like the great national adver- 
tisers, you, too, will want as large an audience 
as possible. 

Finally, you will find it necessary and desir- 
able to offer every assistance in encouraging 
viewing by interested persons and groups. Be 
prepared to undertake a promotion campaign 
aimed at PTA’s, women’s clubs, church aux- 
iliaries, schools, and, in fact, at everyone you 
can reasonably approach on the basis of mutual 
interest. 

Now does all this sound too formidable? 
Your own motivation is, of course, the yard- 
stick. But the success of others should offer 
encouragement. Furthermore, the programs 
need not be elaborate. A program in Albany, 
New York, that ran for two years consisted of 
brief dramatizations, followed by a group of 
children discussing the implications of the 
scene they had just witnessed. The discussion 
leader, in this instance, was a clergyman—but 
could be a professional worker from your 
ranks. The incidents portrayed and discussed 
were quite homey: How do you react if you 
don’t get the Christmas gifts you were hoping 
for? Is there a difference between raiding the 
cookie jar at home and stealing a comic book 
from the corner store? Do you admire your 
father if he goes through a red light and gloats 
over it? How do you feel about a grown-up 
who dodges paying his full income tax ?!? 


12 For the Young Viewer, p. 79. 
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What matters is the thoroughness of pre- 
paration and the basic soundness of your idea. 
Be ge to meet the station’s rigorous 
schedules. Be prepared to hire a writer if 
necessary. Be prepared to supply talent and 
energy—and perhaps even a few dollars from 
your public education budget. Then go ahead. 
And if such efforts would demand too much 
of your time or resources, try at least to encour- 
age viewing of programs which you believe 
can serve your purposes. Did you, for example, 
make the most of the opportunities afforded by 
the Purex Specials for Women which included 
studies such as The Problem Child, The Glam- 
our Trap, The Single Woman, and What's 
Wrong with Men? 


Program Monitoring 


May I suggest another possibly fruitful ac- 
tivity? There are in any season many network 
programs that deal with family life. Some are 
unabashedly comic. Others hold the middle 
ground between comedy and straight drama. 
Both types are intended to attract huge audi- 
ences. Consider organizing monitoring groups 
to analyze program content and the handling 
of family relationships. Are they constructive 
ot harmful in your professional view? Your 
data, if submitted to program producers, may 
suggest improvements which can easily be 
achieved without vitiating comedy or other 
entertainment values. 

If such a project were feasible and organized 
with the desire to offer constructive guidance 
to creators of programs, it is difficult to see the 
limits of the influence you might have. As we 
all know, example is a far better teacher than 
precept. This might be a route to increasing 
painlessly the exposure of the American people 
to models of healthy interpersonal relationships 
—through the mass media. 

Finally, consider an aspect of television’s po- 
tential for serving your ends without any pro- 
gramming activity on your part. Like any other 
shared experience, television can serve as a 
catalyst—and in two ways: First, the medium, 
because of its strong appeal to children, offers 
an opportunity for parents to explore with their 
youngsters the social and emotional aspects of 
a great variety of human experiences. And, 
for many parents, this purposeful exchange can 
provide new insights into the personalities of 
their children. Second, it offers a mutually 
interesting focal point for a lesson in sharing 
and planning. Broadcasters have long urged 
that parents be less permissive and more dis- 
criminating about the programs their children 
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watch. The guided interplay of conflicting de- 
sires which will arise from planning and con- 
trolling children’s viewing may well serve to 
identify for the parents themselves conflicts 
about values, manners or morals—conflicts 
which need healthy resolutions. 

I don’t pretend to know the practicality of 
using television in this way. But you may wish 
to explore the uses of this tool if only because 
it is so universally close at hand. I hasten to 
admit that these suggestions do not derive from 
carefully thought-out dissertations or ‘‘position 
papers.” Rather, they are hypotheses which 
may have some merit—or none. They will need 
further thinking, further refinement, and a 
great deal of hard work before their viability 
can be demonstrated. But they all stem from 
a deep concern—felt by all responsible broad- 
casters—that the instrument,of television be 
employed for the fullest social utility which 
it can provide. 

As settee in the field of family relations, 
you can—perhaps—develop more active roles 
in shaping the content of programming that 
touches upon the areas of your professional 
competence. As thoughtful, dicriminating 
viewers you have another role. Recognizing 
that television is one aspect of our pluralist 
culture in which many forms of experience co- 
exist—the distinguished and the meretricious, 
the consequential and the trivial—you also may 
have a hand in determining which of these will 
predominate. Ultimately it will depend on what 
is demanded of television. You can help tip 
the balance by encouraging and stimulating— 
in yourselves and in those who respond to your 
influence—a steady and increasing demand for 
excellence. 

If it is true that relationships within the 
American family have changed in response to 
stimuli from the environment, the media of 
communication have changed even more so. 
And in this world of shifting pressures, tele- 
vision is only one voice and one eye and one 
influence. We must not attribute to any mass 
medium powers it does not possess. Television 
and newspapers and magazines are far more 
effective as reinforcers of attitudes than as un- 
derlying causes of behavior or molders of 
opinion. Always at work in all of us, as guar- 
dians of our preconceptions, are the three 
watchdogs: selective exposure, selective percep- 
tion and selective retention. That is, what we 
let ourseives see, understand, absorb and retain 
are all related to and conditioned by our in- 
dividual frames of reference. Television acts 
through a constellation of other influences all 
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much more powerful, all much more basic to 
the development of our society and culture: the 
business and political environment, socio-econ- 
omic groupings, the church, the school, and the 
family. 

The direction that television takes in the 
future will depend—as it has in the past—on 
where our society as a whole is going. And the 
extent to which television can become a sig- 
nificant influence in the pursuit of excellence 
will depend in large part on how the viewers 
of television respond to its best efforts. 


Discussion 


Mr. Danish has not been able to advance much 
specific information about programming affecting mar- 
riage and family living. In my judgment the greatest 
value in his paper lies in the suggestions he makes 
concerning program monitoring and criticism, his ad- 
vice that viewers should bring their criticisms and 
opinions to the attention of those responsible for pro- 
gramming, whether local or national. “It is difficult to 
see,” says Mr. Danish, “the limits of the influence you 
might have.” Readers of Marriage and Family Living 
who wish to see better programming on television 
should listen to this counsel and make their influence 
felt, both with commercial broadcasters and with edu- 
cational broadcasters. 

On the other hand, I find unrealistic the suggestions 
on how individuals or agencies can get their ideas 
onto the television screen. Step by step he suggests that 
the idea be developed, possible cast identified, and 
finally promotion and utilization be undertaken by the 
individual or the group sponsoring the idea. It must 
be questioned that a local group or agency concerned 
with marriage and the family, for example, has the 
talent or the know-how to lend substantial direction 
to the production of a show in their area of interest. 
This is the business of the stations and their program 
departments. If in keeping with their public responsi- 
bility the stations are not willing to provide full pro- 


fessional assistance in the development of such an idea, 
then it is most unlikely that the idea will ever find 
expression in a first-class production. 

Mr Danish suggests a number of specific programs 
on local stations which are of interest to persons con- 
cerned with marriage and family living, but it is a fact 
that too few programs such as the Purex Specials for 
Women have been scheduled by the networks. So far 
as I know, even the National Educational Television 
Network has done little, although one series called 
Your Marriage was commenced by NET stations in 
1962. NET, it seems to me, has some special obliga- 
tion for producing some imaginative programs which 
will reflect the best professional thinking in this field. 

Mr. Danish is hard pressed to find examples of tele- 
vision programming focusing on family relations. The 
programs he cites are chiefly local programs spon- 
sored by local stations—not network shows. He does 
cite Divorce Court. If the program he is talking about 
is the one that I have seen, it is hardly one that would 
enhance the understanding of family relations. On the 
other hand, certain shows on the Armstrong Theatre 
have perceptively explored family problems. 

The contention that viewers should be more selective 
is too facile a rationalization of poor television. The 
broadcasters should be more selective! Surely as a 
thoughtful observer of television in this country he 
must have tongue in cheek when he writes, ‘““Broad- 
casters have longed urged that parents be less permis- 
sive and more discriminating about the programs their 
children watch.” How else are they going to sell the 
cereals ? 

Readers of Marriage and Family Living will agree 
with Mr. Danish that television can be used “to demon- 
strate socially healthful ways of dealing with problems 
in the family.” But they probably will not agree that 
either commercial or educational television has yet 
done much about it. 

JOHN A. GRIFFIN 
Director, University Relations 
Florida State University 
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Television Viewing and the Preschool Child* 


CLARA T. APPELL 
Brooklyn College 


Focus ON PRESCHOOL VIEWERS 


"Tuere nave been three generations of pre- 
schoolers subjected to television within the 
United States. This is apparent if one accepts 
preschoolers as those children under six years 
of age. Television’s first important year within 
our nation was in 1916, or sixteen years ago. 
With the growing use of television, the rep- 
resentative group of preschoolers exposed to 
this instrument has increased greatly, particu- 
larly in the last twelve years. In 1946, there 
were 10,000 receivers; by 19:8 there were ap- 
proximately 100,000 sets. At the beginning of 
the 1950's, one out of fifteen homes had tele- 
vision. Now, in 1962, nine out of ten homes 
or 49,000,000 households have TV. It is esti- 
mated that in one out of seven homes there 
are two or more TV _ sets—or a total of 
56,000,000 receivers. There are more homes 
with television than those with telephones, 
automobiles, bathtubs or refrigerators. 

For the preschool child, the power and pene- 
tration of this rapidly growing communicative 
media bears especial meaning. Never before has 
any other preschool age group been exposed to 
such a continuous audio-visual medium. Long 
before the preschooler can even talk or walk 
there is some subtle contact with this electronic 
box that beams sight and sound simultaneously. 
More naive, less sophisticated and with limited 
contacts beyond the home, preschoolers are 
provided with another dimension of experience 
via television. As this age group is easily im- 
pressionable and . i feelings as well 
as attitudes about the endless spheres of living, 
it is probable that the impact of television is 
most significant for them. It is very likely that 
during these formative years, television is con- 
veying some familiarity with and expectations 
of the culture. To the young child, it is a part 
of his environment and represents one aspect 
of his culture. 

Research efforts about television’s influence 
upon preschool children is limited; most re- 
search has focused essentially on the school 
age population. Those who are concerned with 
human growth will agree that the learning pre- 

* This is a revised version of a paper presented at the 


International Conference of the National Council on Family 
Relations, Early Child Development Section, August, 1960. 
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ceding school entry is a part of the child. The 
examination of the possible impact of television 
on the preschool group appears imperative. 
Newton N. Minow, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, has suggested 
that television has become an ‘“‘educational 
fourth force to be ranked along with home, 
school and church as one of the powerful in- 
fluences that help shape our children’s hopes, 
fears, tastes, ambitions—in short, their hearts 
and minds.”"? (My italics.) If one accepts the 
significance of Mr. Minow’s cogent statement, 
there is clear implication that for the preschool 
child, television is the second force following 
the family itself as the first force. 


How TV VIEWING BEGINS 

For the preschool population, the TV voice 
is as familiar as the door bell or telephone 
ringing. From the beginning of infancy, TV's 
easy availability is as commonplace as other 
pieces of family furniture—but its impact more 
pervasive. Before the child can comprehend 
any of its meaning, he is sometimes exposed 
to the sound and pictures viewed by other 
family members. 

It is likely that from his first days the infant 
senses and begins to learn that the TV receiver 
has a more unique capacity to do things than 
the other pieces of furniture. There is the 
earliest exposure to television if baby needs 
care when mother is most desirous of viewing 
a special or favorite program. Then too, parents 
have reported that at times the electronic tube 
appears to offer assistance in soothing a fussy 
baby; somehow, the sounds and fleeting pictures 
appear to comfort some infants when little 
else succeeds. Busy mothers admit that “the 
baby’s bassinet is pushed in front of the tele- 
vision set so the baby can watch . . . likely to 
be in families where the parents have had 
little more than grade school education, hold 
blue collar jobs, and can’t afford baby-sitters.’’* 

In most homes, however, it is likely that the 
infant finds his parents plus his siblings press 
a button, or turn a dial, then stand or sit im- 


1 Newton N. Minow, ‘Is TV Cheating Our Children?’ 
Parents’ Magazine, 37 (February, 1962), pp. 52-53, 116-117. 

? Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle, and Edwin B. Parker, Tele- 
vision in the Lives of Our Children, Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1961. 
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mersed watching the conglomeration of varied 
audio-images. The infant feels the diversity of 
reactions of those viewing: the gasp, the 
laughter, the occasional shout or emotionally 
laden comments. As the baby’s small muscles 
begin to become coordinated, one day he dis- 
covers that he too can tune in to someone or 
something performing. His interest span may 
be limited but he is captivated by his ability 
to elicit these talking pictures in motion. Un- 
derstandably, first attempts at tuning in to 
programs are not clearly selective. There is 
little differentiation between programs and 
commercials at ali. In many instances, his first 
exploration of TV is similar to that of touch- 
ing, feeling and examining other elements of 
his expanding world as he masters his mobility 
about the home. 

For the child, the earliest meaning and inter- 
pretation of TV is similar to that of other 
aspects of his developing self. It is accumulative 
in terms of what he experiences in his relation- 
ships with others. Earliest viewing for the 
youngest set is generally accidental. 


Over-all, however, children of better educated par- 
ents usually begin to use the media earlier . . . they are 
more likely to start with children’s material in all the 
media. ... A large family is one condition that usually 
makes for an early beginning with television; in this 
case, the young child has the example of the older 
children and the incentive to join them. Brighter chil- 
dren, other things being equal, usually begin media use 
earlier. But wherever television is available in the 
home, children are likely to do a phenomenal amount 
of viewing at what would have seemed, a few years 
ago, like an extraordinarily early age.* 


How MucuH TELEvVIsSION—For How MANY 


In most homes, the child is viewing specific 
television programs before he hears stories 
read to him and certainly before he is capable 
of reading by himself. In the first comprehen- 
sive study in the United States, Television in 
the Lives of Our Children, Wilbur Schramm, 
Jack Lyle and Edwin B. Parker* stated that 
the average three-year-old viewed about 45 
minutes per day—or more time than listening 
to stories. They concluded that at about the age 
of three there are actual requests for favorite 
programs. By the age of four, the viewing time 
averages one and one-half hours. At the age 
of five, the average was somewhat higher than 
two hours per day. 


3 [bid., pp. 28-29. 
* Schramm, Lyle, and Parker, op. cit. 
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Starting at the age of three, about one-sixth 
of all of a child’s waking hours is spent view- 
ing television. Every day in America, children 
under twelve spend some 70 million hours 
as television viewers. It is apparent that this 
fact implies that television is the greatest source 
of common experience in children’s lives along 
with home, and later, school. Those who at- 
tempt to understand the sociological forces 
that affect the acculturation process will recog- 
nize concern for this newest medium that 
occupies so much of the child’s time. 

In a Rocky Mountain city reported by 
Schramm and his associates, parents indicated 
that the median age when the use of television 
began was two years and ten months for half 
of the children. A San Francisco study in 1958 
revealed that 37 per cent of the three-year-olds 
were using television regularly; two-thirds of 
the four-year-olds; over 80 per cent of the five- 
year-olds; and more than 90 per cent by the 
age of six. The time spent with television ex- 
ceeded that of the total time with all other 
media combined. 


Nine out of ten children are well acquainted with 
television (indeed, viewing it at least two hours a 
day) before they read their first newspaper copy. Eight 
out of ten are well acquainted with television before 
they begin to sound out the words of any print whatso- 
ever. Two-thirds of them are already television view- 
ers before they have much experience with movies.” 


Wuy THEY VIEW TELEVISION 


The easy accessibility of the magic tube to 
the non-reading preschoolers helps them to 
learn early of its offerings. The under six 
younger set soon remembers which programs 
appear when, even before they can tell time. 
Favorites are developed by personal observa- 
tion, sibling identification and imitation, peers 
and parental suggestion. Hence, personal choice, 
the sharing of programs or television conversa- 
tions with siblings and/or friends, plus parental 
encouragement and parental televiewing all 
combine to stimulate interest in television view- 
ing for the preschool group. 

Selectivity of programs is not always a care- 
ful process for all parents. At different times, 
parents have reported that television viewing 
is valued because: 


It gets children out from under foot. . . . It keeps 
them out of trouble. . . . It keeps them interested when 
they are alone indoors. . . . I can get my chores done. 
. . . I know where they are and it is peaceful... . 


5 Schramm, Lyle, and Parker, op. cit., p. 27. 
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They don’t need my help and the house stays neater. 
.. . It keeps the four-year-old out of mischief when I 
am busy with the baby. . . . Saturday morning viewing 
is extended and we the parents can sleep later! ... 
When the children are ill, it is a blessing.‘ 


All of these comments indicate how TV is 
indeed the expedient electronic baby-sitter for 
the children of those middle class families. One 
may make the assumption that having pre- 
schoolers view is preferred by those parents— 
with little concern for what they view. 

“What a Child Uses Television For,’ pro- 
vides the exploratory conclusions of the team 
of Schramm, Lyle and Parker.’ In their presen- 
tation (a 1961 publication), they suggest that 
they believe there are three major group of 
reasons regarding why children view television: 
1) entertainment, 2) information and 3) social 
utility. They consider the desire for entertain- 
ment the strongest and most obvious reason, 
the second more important than the third—but 
each one distinctly a factor. 

Some descriptive statements of the views of 
Schramm, Lyle and Parker clarify their inter- 
pretation of how television provides entertain- 
ment for children and suggest emphasis on 
its fantasy value. They state: 


. the passive pleasure of being entertained, living 
a fantasy, taking part vicarously in thrill play, identify- 
ing with exciting and attractive people, getting away 
from real-life problems and escaping real-life boredom 
—in other words, all the gratifications that come from 
having a superlative means of entertainment in one’s 
living room at one’s command. 
. .. But whatever the reason, a mother now has a pat 
answer to that frequent question of childhood, “Mom, 
what shall I do?’”’ And the child himself more and 
more comes to use the medium to bridge the gap be- 
tween things that have to be done or things that he 
really wants to do, and to substitute for behavior that 
requires activity, initiative, and effort. 
. . . This is the schizoid side of television. It leads not 
toward human interaction, but rather toward with- 
drawal into private communion with the picture tube 
and the private life of fantasy. It is aimed less often at 
solving the problems of life than escaping from them. 
It is essentially a passive behavior—something a child 
surrenders himself to, something that is done to and 
for him, something that he doesn’t have to work for or 
think about or pay for.* 


® Clara T. Appell, ‘‘An Exploration of Television’s Impact 
Upon Middle Class Family Life: As Measured by an Opinion 
Questionnaire of 150 Families,’’ Unpublished Ed. D. Project, 
Teacher's College, Columbia University, 1959. 

™Schramm, Lyle, and Parker, of. cit., pp. 57-74. 

8 Schramm, Lyle, and Parker, of. cit., pp. 57-58. 
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One may question the purported function of 
television as essentially fantasy content and 
reality content. Does not the meaning of any 
situation or experience become related to the 
individual's own perspective and emotions, be 
he child or adult? These stories follow to indi- 
cate how two children utilized past fantasy 
experiences with television. A four-year-old 
boy warned the television service man, “You 
had better watch out. There are a lot of dead 
cowboys in there.” After viewing a cartoon, 
another four-year-old girl told her mother, 
“It’s only on television that water can come 
out of a telephone.” ' 

In a 1959 family study in New York City® 
parents as the respondents replied to the open- 
ended question, “Why do you watch tele- 
vision?” The more typical and acceptable 
reasons reported were: (1) entertainment, re- 
laxation, enjoyment, and (2) education. 
Slightly more than one-half of the families 
indicated that television viewing provided tem- 
porary emotional needs fulfillment. It was said 
to offer escape from boredom and loneliness, 
provide diversion and companionship, take 
one’s mind off problems, require no thinking, 
and produce a pleasurable nostalgia. For the chil- 
dren there was implication that the magnetic 
channel charmer sometimes helped them to 
relax, to be entertained and to be informed. 
Sometimes a baby-sitter, it also provided them 
with companionship and helped combat loneli- 
ness for the only child or the one whose sib- 
lings were away. For the under-two group, it 
was sometimes utilized to help children nap; 
even for others above two, it was an occasional 
soporific or a mother substitute, singing an 
electronic lullaby. 


TELEVISION ADDICTION 


At times, television appears to be a pacifier 
or tranquilizer for children and adults, making 
possible a temporary removal from stress and 
strain, even periodic reverie. There is increasing 
evidence that extremes of television addiction 
in children and adults with serious emotional 
disturbances may be related to attempts to avoid 
reality. An unusual news item is one where a 
mother delivered a baby. 


“It was a good movie and I didn’t want to turn it 
off,” Mrs. X .. . explained. 
So she continued watching the old TV film from a 


® Appell, of. cit., pp. 74-78. 
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couch in her living room, although preoccupied for a 
while. 

Her attention was diverted from the movie while 
she delivered her fifth child without help. She never 
did call a doctor, nor did she go to a hospital. 

. . Her husband had gone to bed three hours 
earlier. . . . She finally awakened him by pounding on 
the wall in time to have him snip the umbilical cord 
with a pair of sewing scissors. 

“I feel fine now, although I had a few uneasy 
moments,” she related. 

She continued watching the movie, “Lucky Nick 
Cain,” right through to the end.” 


Such an apparently questionable decision to 
continue to view in the face of childbirth 
causes one to ponder why. It is likely that such 
an attempt to ignore reality was indicative of 
severe emotional disturbance. Facetiously, how- 
ever, the newborn baby probably held a record 
for earliest exposure to TV; perhaps too, there 
may be some suggested value in utilizing tele- 
vision in the labor rooms of hospitals. 

In a Boston area study reported in 1954 by 
Eleanor Maccoby," interviews with mothers of 
five and six-year-olds were analyzed concerning 
the use of television. How television was used 
was considered to be symptomatic of the need 
for fantasy, to provide vicarious satisfaction 
when children were confronted with frustration 
in real life. Conclusions revealed that highly 
frustrated upper-middle class children spent 
more time viewing than those of upper-lower 
class families. It was assumed that the frustra- 
tion experienced was related to the many re- 
strictions and limited permissiveness of that 
group. Children, as well as adults, from the 
upper-lower class homes generally viewed with 
greater frequency at all times. In upper-middle 
class homes, children viewed less when frus- 
trations were absent as other activities provided 
offered greater challenge. 

Dr. Eugene D. Glynn, a psychiatrist, has 
described certain types of mental illnesses and 
indicated how video has been helpful, even a 
mother substitute. 


The staff of a hospital for schizophrenic adolescent 
girls finds that these girls, insatiable in their demands, 
and yet themselves incapable of sustaining activity, 
want nothing so much as to be allowed endless hours 
of television. Without it they are soon noisy, unruly 
and frequently destructive. Significantly, the only other 


New York World-Telegram and Sun, ‘*‘Mom Delivers 
Baby While Watching TV,’’ March 17, 1959, p. 21. 

1 Eleanor E. Maccoby, “‘“Why Do Children Watch Tele. 
vision?’’ Public Opinion Quarterly, 18 (1954), pp. 239-244. 
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control of these girls is an adult who constantly directs 
them or organizes their entertainment for them.'* 


Although Dr. Glynn provides an account of 
reactions of individuals with more serious 
problems, there is likelihood that children and 
adults may at times find comfort and solace in 
the soothing effect of television—even as they 
are confronted with less complex situations. 

Research studies indicate there is an inverse 
relationship between television viewing and 
other competing experiences; spring and sum- 
mer video time slumps markedly. Paul Witty 
has reminded parents to examine such pertinent 
questions about spellbound viewers: 


Here are some other questions a parent may well 
ask himself about his young television addict: If the 
child is too young to read, is he being read to? Is he 
being taken to interesting places in the community— 
the museum, an airport, a factory? Does he have suf- 
ficient play materials with which to build and create— 
and parental help and guidance in using them? If few 
of these experiences are his, it is quite likely that he is 
turning to TV as a refuge from boredom or frustration. 

... Automation, we are told, is increasing its scope 
each day. Perhaps the childen of some future genera- 
tion may expect to have all their playing done for them 
by the genie who lives in the magic—or tragic—box. 
The genie has already made a good start. He’s fifteen 
to twenty hours a week ahead.” 


Even as there are unsolved problems about 
television usage and possible addiction, perhaps 
there is some comfort in looking back to earlier 
alarming reactions to the automation of the 
once new radio or automobile. The resilience of 
humankind in the past gives hope for evolving 
constructive use of this newest medium, tele- 
vision. 

TELEVISION AND THE FAMILY 


Regarding the interpersonal relationships 
within the family, studies by Appell" and Him- 
melweit!®, as well as Schramm", indicate tele- 
vision’s effect is more like a catalyst. Use of 
the home screen appears to activate positive 


122 Eugene David Glynn, ‘Television and the American 
Character—A Psychiatrist Looks at Television,’’ in William 
Y. Elliott, Editor, Television's Impact on American Culture, 
East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1956. 

13 Paul Witty, ‘“‘What Children See in TV,’’ The PTA 
Magazine, 56 (January, 1962), pp. 16-19. 

M4 Appell, op. cit. 

% Hilde T. Himmelweit, A. N. Oppenheim, and P. Vince, 
Television and the Child: An Empirical Study of the Effect of 
Television on the Young, London: Oxford University Press, 
1958. 

16 Schramm, Lyle, and Parker, op. cit. 
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integration of some families (through more 
sharing of programs viewed) stimulates con- 
versation, encourages some follow-up activities, 
and introduces younger children to a wider 
range of experiences shared by older siblings 
or parents—inexpensively too. These families 
feel that when TV is used wisely it broadens 
their knowledge, provides entertainment and 
amusement, and even excites curiosity. 

In other families, the electronic tube pre- 
cipitates division: it is something else to bicker 
over between children, as well as parents and 
children; it is a way to avoid conversation and 
relating to one another; it is used as an excuse 
to postpone chores—absorbed intensively in a 
program viewed, children can be mother-deaf, 
when beckoned. Parents in such families have 
stated: “It encourages laziness and the children 
don’t play as much . . . There is no more cre- 
ative thinking . . . The children are addicted... 
Limits home entertainment .. . It’s a necessary 
evil.”""7 In the home with more than one pre- 
school child there is the evolvement of parallel 
viewing. Excessive viewing may encourage 
passivity and may limit play experiences with 
other children or alone. 

Never before has any other mechanism used 
in the home had such an effect on mealtime 
and eating as does television. There is con- 
clusive evidence that the utilization of the hyp- 
notic box has been changing the eating pat- 
terns of children, even adults. One study re- 
ports'® one-half of the families plan meals 
occasionally in relationship to programming 
interests. More than half report eating some 
of their meals while viewing programs. Flexi- 
bility of living may explain occasional eating 
of meals in front of the TV set, and the separa- 
tion of family members. If, however, children 
are encouraged to accept this as routine, are 
parents encouraging a type of detachment from 
human involvement? Yet, it is possible parental 
encouragement for such viewing represents un- 
conscious seduction to the medium during the 
zero hour—dinnertime—when they feel less 
able to give affection and to be patient with 
their children. 

In the New York City study referred to 
above, 87 per cent of the respondents reported 
the occasional practice of other activities while 
viewing programs.?® Parents indicated that chil- 
dren and adults do combine participation in 


7 Appell, of. cit., p. 80. 
8 bid. 
1 Ibid., pp. 67-70. 
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other activities with viewing of television. 
There are times when they play with toys, draw 
pictures, use coloring books, and play games 
alone or with others, as the TV set sounds off. 
Apparently, television is not always the absorb- 
ing activity it has been assumed to be in earlier 
reports. 

The channel charmer may be replacing the 
bedtime story or play time with a parent or 
sibling. At times watching TV delays bedtime 
and not always for quality or children’s pro- 
grams. It is obvious that video has replaced 
the radio for children. Many children find it 
difficult to believe that not very long ago radio 
provided a variety of programming that served 
people's interests, somewhat like television. Most 
children have limited contact with radio listen- 
ing—generally news or weather reports and 
occasionally music. In some families, viewing 
of children’s TV programs obviates traditional 
Saturday morning expeditions or activities with 
father. 

Parents have indicated concern about their 
television interests conflicting with requests 
from children or interruptions caused by them. 
The decision to view or not to view in relation- 
ship to care required by children might be 
influenced by: their relationship to their chil- 
dren, the capacity to forego personal pleasure 
in the face of responsibility to children, general 
maturity or controls from within. The come 
and go fact of a desired and preferred program 
precipitates frustration for some parents. When 
the hypnotic box wins over the children, the 
losers may receive scoldings and even an oc- 
casional spanking.?° Parents admit, too, that 
now television has joined the list of special 
threats used as reward or punishment. 


TELEVISION: MaGic—Or Tracic—Box 

Television is perhaps the most miraculous 
invention to enter into our homes since 1946. 
Viewed in the p:ivacy of one’s home, for many 
it conveys a quality of intimacy and personal 
relationship with the additional capacity to 
overcome the barriers of time and man’s myopic 
vision. Unbelievable as it may seem, television's 
arrival dates back to 1817—more than 145 
years ago, the time of the first related discovery. 
There was no single inventor of television; it 
was the culmination resulting from numerous 
widely spaced discoveries and efforts of many 
men from varied nations. 

The diversity of television’s possible offer- 
ings for children and adults has been evidenced 


2 Appell, op. cit., pp. 63-65. 
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as its programming has provided a potpourri 
of the American culture. Never before have 
preschool children been able to have such a 
range of experiences beyond the horizons of 
the family within their very own homes. For 
the first time, the under-six set are able to 
view, even to understand and feel, the excite- 
ment of those events related to history in the 
making. In spite of limited comprehension at 
this stage of growth, there was the possibility 
of seeing an epochal scientific feat as John 
Glenn’s orbital flight into outer space—or the 
launching of the satellite Telestar and first 
efforts in Transatlantic television. Lifelike 
audio-images add a new dimension for pre- 
school children, familiarizing them with politi- 
cal figures, significantly prominent personalities, 
domestic and world issues. The world they are 
to inherit is brought closer to home during 
these earlier and more impressive years. 

Generally, video fare transmitted to the 
home screen contains inconsistencies similar to 
those which abound in the culture at large. 
Even in the face of some questionable program- 
ming, there remains the infrequent but none- 
the-less fine cultural presentations of concerts, 
opera, ballet and drama. The availability of 
such offerings makes it possible to introduce 
more children to the arts at an earlier age and 
to make them sensitive to another dimension 
of beauty. This is particularly advantageous for 
preschoolers whose attention span usually is 
more limited. It is clear that no other medium 
has been capable of providing as much oppor- 
tunity for such aesthetic interaction and mutual 
sharing within the family. 

On the basis of limited evidence in a study 
conducted by Becker and Glenn, they hy- 
pothesize that the “ability of adults to predict 
the interest of children to television programs 
decreases with the decreasing age of the chil- 
dren.” There is indication, however, of popular 
acceptance of such preschool programs as Ding- 
Dong School, Romper-Room and Fun-At-One. 
Parents have reported that the viewing of such 
programs has helped orient their children 
toward first days at nursery school or kinder- 
garten. Such preschool television experiences, 
encountered within the trusting atmosphere of 
the home, appear to provide positive introduc- 
tion for school. When the time for school at- 
tendance arrives, preschoolers are said to feel 


*1 Samuel Becker and Joseph Wolfe Glenn, ‘‘Can Adults 
Predict Children’s Interest in a Television Program?’’ in 
Schramm, Editor, The Impact of Television, Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1960. 

2 Ibid., p. 213. 
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less strange and bewildered. For those young- 
sters who are unable to attend nursery school 
or kindergarten, there is some partial school 
experience. The extent to which children be- 
come absorbed in such programs is indicated 
by the occasional child who responds verbally 
to the teacher personality, showing her a pic- 
ture drawn or some other personal object. 

Another noticeable offset resulting from tele- 
vision, reported by C. C, Evans*, as well as 
Schramm and his associates**, is increased vo- 
cabulary. There appears to be indication that 
reading readiness and interest may be furthered, 
as well as the telling of time. It is said that one 
child approached his mother and inquired, 
“Mommy what time is it? One hand is on 
Channel 2 and the big hand in on Channel 6?” 
For some preschoolers science programming 
has nurtured new interests, and on occasion, 
encouraged follow-up experiments or museum 
trips. 

It seems evident that most preschool children 
start their video viewing with no preference 
toward entertainment or education programs. 
In fact, they make no distinction at all, but 
view those programs that hold their interest 
if their parents permit. It can be hypothesized 
that most healthy children, with constructive 
parental direction and limits, will select wisely 
the most positive programming available. Yet, 
there is need to recognize how few parents are 
truly aware of what their children do indeed 
view. Specifically, social-cultural factors, the 
child himself, his unique needs in relationship 
to siblings, peers and parents will be instru- 
mental in affecting program preferences and 
viewing patterns. 

The extent of violence and aggression por- 
trayed in children’s television programs has 
been challenged by many. Dr. Fredric Wert- 
ham, the psychiatrist, has been one of the 
staunchest voices protesting the preponderence 
of TV violence. Other professionals in the 
behavioral sciences have indicated concern, but 
are less alarmed, stating that children who 
emulate violence viewed are disturbed indi- 
viduals. Conclusive evidence about the detri- 
mental effects resulting from viewing violence 
and aggression is lacking. Yet, in an experiment 
with films, Siegel?® found that a four-year-old 

3. C. Evans, ‘Television for the Preschool Child,’’ Ele- 
mentary English, 32 (1955), pp. 541-542. 

4 Schramm, op. cit. 

23 Fredric Wertham, Seduction of the Innocent, New York: 
Rinehart and Co., 1954. 

% Alberta E. Siegel, ‘‘Film Mediated Fantasy Aggression 
and Strength of Aggressive Drive,’’ Child Development, 27 
(1955), Pp. 365-378. 
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group evidenced aggression in their dramatic 
play. In a study of six-year-olds conducted by H. 
Evry,*? more than half the children revealed 
they had dreamed about television programs 
viewed; and one-fourth of the group stated the 
dreams were frightening. 

No evidence was found in the English study 
by Himmelweit, Oppenheim and Vince?® or 
that of Schramm, Lyle and Parker,?® that tele- 
vision programs cause children to behave with 
greater aggression. A tentative conclusion from 
an Australian study,’° indicates that where 
there is actual identification with the villain, 
anxiety and guilt are aroused. Although the 
Himmelweit study focuses on children of school 
age, there is some indication that realistic vio- 
lence proved more frightening than the stylized 
type. Children reported that viewing in the 
dark or alone intensified the fright experienced. 

Commercial television provides an excess of 
such programs during the late afternoon hours 
when children view with frequency. During 
this period, prime time for children under 12, 
there is little differentiation in programming 
for preschoolers or the school-aged group. In 
October, 1960, Schramm and his associates 
monitored a week of children’s programming 
presented over 5 channels, or a total of 100 
hours. They reported: 


A generous estimate of the amount of reality pro- 
granis in the 100 hours of commercial television we 
have called the children’s hour would be 15 per cent. 
More than half of this is news, which gets low viewing 
from children; so that the effective reality offerings are 
about 7 per cent, seven hours out of 100. Even these 
seven hours, however, demonstrate that children can 
find some rewarding reality experiences on commercial 
television if they know where to look... . 

For the most part, however, the children’s hour on 
commercial television is a succession of fast-moving, 
exciting fantasy, leavened with broad humor and a con- 
siderable amount of romantic interest. It is extremely 
violent. Shootings and sluggings follow each other 
interminably. More than half the 100 hours are given 
over to programs in which violence plays an important 
part. Not all this violence is to be taken seriously; the 
cartoons and the ancient slapstick films are intended to 
be funny, rather than exciting. Therefore, let us dis- 
regard all the slapstick material, and look at the follow- 
ing inventory, which will give us some idea of the 


7 Hal Evry, ‘‘TV Murder Causes Bad Dreams,’’ Film 
World, 8 (1952), p. 247. 

3% Himmelweit, of, cit. 

2 Schramm, op. cit. 

%®R. J. Thomson, Television Crime-Drama: Its Impact on 
Children and Adolescents, Melbourne, Australia: Department 
of Audio-Visual Aids, Univ. of Melbourne, 1959. 
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amount and kind of nonhumorous violence available to 

children at the hours of their intense viewing. 

In the hundred hours we are describing, there were 

12 murders. 

16 major gunfights. 

21 persons shot (apparently not fatally) 

21 other violent incidents with guns (ranging from 
shooting at but missing persons, to shooting up a 
town) 

37 hand-to-hand fights (15 fist fights, 15 incidents in 
which one person slugged another, an attempted 
murder with a pitchfork, 2 stranglings, a fight in 
the water, a case in which a woman was gagged 
and tied to a bed, and so forth). 

One stabbing in the back with a butcher knife. 

Four attempted suicides, three successful. 

Four people falling or pushed over cliffs. 

Two cars running over cliffs. 

Two attempts made in automobiles to run over persons 
on the sidewalk. 

A psychotic loose and raving, in a flying airliner. 

Two mob scences, in one of which the mob hangs the 
wrong man. 

A horse grinding a man under its hooves. 

A great deal of miscellaneous violence.” 


According to Schramm and his co-workers, 
they found the children more frightened by the 
dark than the violence. One is overwhelmed 
with the possible meaning of such constant ex- 
posure to violence—such a steady diet offered 
daily. Psychiatrists and other behavioral scien- 
tists suggest the likelihood that it may blunt 
sensitivity to cruelty and aggravate problems 
of the more impressionable child. Dr. Lawrence 
C. Freedman has developed a provocative com- 
mentary on “Daydream in a Vacuum Tube: A 
Psychiatrist’s Comment on the Effects of Tele- 
vision.”’*? He states clearly that there is no evi- 
dence demonstrating withdrawn behavior or 
schizoid symptomatology on the increase be- 
cause of television viewing. Further, he reminds 
us that there is no available proof of television’s 
influence upon juvenile cate But Dr. 
Freedman cautions that we cannot assume that 
later research findings will provide pleasing 
answers. He adds, ‘In general, we may hypoth- 
esize that the average child in a reasonably 
stable environment does not confuse the ‘as if’ 
of this pretend world with the real experiences 
of his personal and family relationships.” 

Networks and sponsors have been defensive 
about their right for self regulation. The F.C.C. 
representatives indicate they will raise ques- 


%1 Schramm, of. cit., pp. 139-140. The viewing interval 
daily was between 4:00 and 9:00 p.m. 
® Schramm, op. cit., pp. 189-194. 
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tions, but there will not be government regula- 
tion or censorship. They remind the networks 
that the government, however, issues the li- 
censes that permit networks to function. Essen- 
tially, the airwaves belong to the people, and 
there is cause to ask this industry some search- 
ing questions. When will The Television 
Code** they created be practiced more effec- 
tively, ethically and regularly? Just as there 
would be agreement about refusal to send 
children to schools that are not staffed by com- 
petent educators appropriately trained, is there 
not greater need to encompass more use of edu- 
cators, behavioral scientists and _ sociologists 
who know the child? How can there be such 
limited use of those who are skilled and en- 
lightened about child growth and development 
in an area where millions of children are af- 
fected ? 
WHERE To Now? 


The ground glass box mirrors the confusion of 
values within the culture. Those who work 
with young children and families can help 
parents to understand its hypnotic and seduc- 

33 The Television Code of the National Association of 


Broadcasters, 6th ed., July 1960. The Nat. Assoc. of Broad- 
casters, 1771 N. Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


tive power. Excessive parental encouragement 
of overdependency on TV may reflect mis- 
vilenheaiion or unconscious neglect of chil- 
dren. Parents can learn to be TV selective, as 
many have come to be with books, food and 
other experiences for their children. In addi- 
tion, parents, as well as educators, can add 
their vigorous voices with other groups, such 
as the American Council for Better Broad- 
casts,°4 to work actively to effect programming 
worthy of our children, Positive commendation 
of networks and sponsors is effective in encour- 
aging the continuation of superior program- 
ming. 

Television, that transmits the unbelievable 
electronic impulses into sight and sound, may 
yet emerge as the genuine miracle it can be— 
an exciting source of education, entertainment 
and cultural enrichment for children. More- 
over, the success of Telestar suggests the inspir- 
ing possibility that used internationally it may 
introduce the children of the world to each 
other. 

%* The American Council for Better Broadcasts, is a na- 
tional organization coordinating the efforts of individuals and 
local, state, and national groups to improve the quality of 
radio and television. It is a consumers’ organization. Location: 
423 N. Pinckney, Madison, Wisconsin. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASTORAL COUNSELORS 


New York, April 20—A group of clergymen from all parts of the country who specialize in 
psychological counseling laid the groundwork today for formation of a permanent national body 
to set standards for training and accreditation of pastoral counselors. 

One hundred specialists, representing three-fourths of all the nation’s pastoral counseling 
centers, voted at a two-day meeting sponsored by The American Foundation of Religion and 
Psychiatry to organize the American Association of Pastoral Counselors. 

The group decided to band together as a provisional organization for a year, during which the 
final shape of the association will be determined. A convention in 1964 will formalize the estab- 
lishment of the association as an independent organization. They adopted an interim constitution 
providing that the organization would pursue three basic purposes: 

—Conferential: “to further intercommunication among practitioners of pastoral counseling on 


several levels.” 


—Standard setting: “to set standards and establish criteria for adequate training and the sound 
practice of pastoral counseling, and to participate in programs for the registration, and certifica- 
tion of pastoral counselors, church related counseling centers, centers training pastoral counselors 


and other agencies desiring affiliation.” 


—Communication: “to facilitate communication and interpretation of pastoral counseling in 


the churches to allied professions.” 


The Reverend Frederick C. Kuether was elected Secretary of the group. Kuether’s address is: 


Suite 3L, 201 East 19th Street, New York City 7. 
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Should the Marriage Counselor Ever 
Recommend Divorce? 


AARON L. RUTLEDGE 
Merrill-Palmer Institute 


THE marriage counselor cannot objectively 
aid a couple in considering the possible wisdom 
of a divorce unless he can recognize the multi- 
faceted factors operating in the destructive in- 
fluences of marital conflict upon children and 
upon the adults themselves. It is never just the 
divorce in isolation. 


A. THE EFFECTS OF DIVORCE 


The general assumption, re-enforced by pilot 
research, has been that the divorced person is 
likely to be misunderstood, displaced, and un- 
happy; that the woman is likely to have par- 
ticular difficulty in finding a mate if she has 
children; and that, in general, the divorced 
person is a poor bet for marital success. Some 
of the studies indicate a high mortality rate for 
remarriages and a high rate of dissatisfaction 
with the new marriages that do survive. This 
needs to be examined further. 

It can be predicted that 75 per cent of the 
people (790,000 in 1957) who receive a di- 
vorce each year will remarry within five years, 
and eventually 87 per cent of them remarry. Of 
the more than 10,000,000 people in the United 
States who have been divorced, only about a 
million and a third are now unmarried. In the 
past decade two books have appeared which are 
significant attempts to understand the whole 
area of divorce: Goode’s After Divorce! and 
Bernard's Remarriage.? These studies challenge 
practically every assumption about the predica- 
ment of the divorced person. Overwhelmingly 
Goode’s subjects claimed to be happier in their 
second marriage than in the first: 87 per cent 
said they had a much better life and 8 per cent, 
a little better—a total of 95 per cent felt their 
lives had improved. Most of their families had 
been understanding and accepting of the new 
mate, and they were better off financially. 

These studies are subject to many criticisms, 
but they do portray relatively high success levels 
in these remarriages. However, if other statis- 
tics hold true, about a third of those who re- 
marry will eventually divorce, perhaps in a 


1 William J. Goode, After Divorce, Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1956. 

2 Jessie Bernard, Remarriage, A Study of Marriage, New 
York: Dryden Press, 1956. 
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median of 5.7 years. This may place a question 
mark around the validity of the claims to hap- 
piness of the sample reported by Goode, except 
that they may be happier than in the first mar- 
riage and still divorce. Yet, one would be 
gratified to know that even two-thirds of those 
who remarry are appreciably more successful 
than they were in an earlier marriage. 

The general facts indicate that relatively soon 
after remarriage about a third of the divorced— 
sometimes neurotic, psychotic, or just imma- 
ture—find themselves just as unhappy as before 
and divorce rather quickly. This third tend to 
carry over the same or more complicated per- 
sonality and relationship problems into their 
second marriage. About two-thirds tend to learn 
from the experience with or without profes- 
sional help, tend to grow a bit and to become 
more skillful in relating. In effect then, for 
many people marriage is on a trial basis for at 
least once. 

In the light of all this, why not make di- 
vorce easy? Admittedly one of the major scars 
on American culture is the chaotic divorce pro- 
ceedings picture. It should be cleared up at 
both the punitive and at the assembly line levels. 
There is every reason to believe that a more 
realistic facing up to this total picture—clarify- 
ing the laws and making the courts remedial, 
instead of punitive or even lenient, and provid- 
ing counseling assistance would improve the 
picture. Especially would it make unnecessary 
the building up of a tide of hate to justify the 
divorce. 

But what about the welfare of children? Is 
not divorce always destructive of the child’s 
personality and contrary to his best interests? 

About a third of a million new children a 
year are affected by divorce or annulment. The 
number who are orphaned each year is slightly 
higher than this, although not nearly so much 
concern is evidenced for them by the public. 
Most divorced and bereaved parents remarry, 
so that in 1958 approximately 87 per cent of 
families with children under 18 had two par- 
ents in the home. An approximation of the 
other 13 per cent was shown in the June 1955 
report of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany which estimated 7,000,000 children living 
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with only one pagent or neither parent: 
4,100,000 of these with mother; 600,000 with 
father; and most of the others with relatives. 

What is the effect of divorce upon the de- 
velopment, emotional stability, and attitudes of 
the child? The basic contention has been that 
divorce is detrimental to children in every way: 
often robs them of proper financial support, 
warps their emotional development, leads to de- 
linquency and illness and taints their attitudes 
toward marriage, home and society. 

The extensive delinquency (1958 reported 
incidence up 7 per cent over 1957, the tenth 
consecutive year of increase), school dropout, 
mental illness, psychogenic illness, pre-marital 
pregnancy, abortion and venereal disease among 
the children and youth of today is cited as evi- 
dence of the destructiveness of separation and 
divorce. On the contrary, the overwhelming 
majority of Goode’s sample felt their children 
were faring better than in the previous conflic- 
tive home. Similarly, Bernard found that an 
appreciable number of her college students who 
were children of remarriages checked out at a 
higher level of maturity than those who had 
come from unbroken homes. At least this under- 
lines the possibility that youth have the potential 
of turning most tragedy, once it is past, into a 
growing experience. 

In comparing the attitudes of college stu- 
dents in 1955 toward marriage and the family, 
Landis concluded that while children in un- 
happy, unbroken homes and divorced homes 
showed many similarities, “on the majority of 
items the children from unhappy homes had 
the poorest showing of all.’’ 

More recently, Nye, in a study of Washing- 
ton state high school students, found that chil- 
dren from unhappy unbroken homes and those 
from broken homes do not differ significantly 
with respect to adjustment in school, church 
attendance, and delinquent companionship. 
However, adolescents in homes already broken 
do show less psychosomatic illness, less de- 
linquent behavior, and better adjustment to 
parents than do children in unhappy unbroken 
homes.* 

Once again, how can these findings be re- 
conciled with the bulk of evidence on the de- 


8 Judson T. Landis, ‘‘A Comparison of Children of Di- 
vorced Parents and Children of Happy or Unhappy Non-Di- 
vorced Parents on Parent-Child Relationships, Dating, Matura- 
tion, and Sex and Marriage Attitudes,’’ Paper read before Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
August 27, 1955. 

4F. Ivan Nye, “Child Adjustment in Broken and In Un- 
happy Unbroken Homes,’’ Marriage and Family Living, XIX 
(November, 1957), pp. 356-361. 
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structiveness of divorce upon children? Most 
of the answer lies in the fact that divorce is an 
end product of an already broken home. Even 
then one must recognize the multiplicity of fac- 
tors operating upon the child who may find 
himself in a seriously disturbed or broken home. 
It is not possible to proportion causes between 
stressful homes and stressful communities; they 
are one and inseparable. The economic and 
social forces operating in the community already 
in effect when the child is born, not to mention 
before the divorce occurred, play a vital role. 
Most significant of all, the long term marital 
conflict has its effect upon children long before 
the physical breakup of the family and can not 
be distinguished from the final break via di- 
vorce. In fact, divorce sometimes comes as a 
merciful release from unbearable emotional con- 
flicts for children as well as adults, allowing 
them to readjust to a new and calmer way of 
life for everybody concerned. 

One of the effects of divorce upon children 
that has not been researched adequately and 
cannot be taken lightly is the possible cumula- 
tive effect due to example. To what extent does 
the fact that mother and father were divorced 
give an emotional set toward divorce as the 
solution for early conflicts in the marriage of a 
young couple? These disturbances in future mar- 
riages, along with many other symptoms, most 
certainly are related to acute family stress, 
whether or not divorce is a determining factor. 


B. THE APPROPRIATENESS OF DIVORCE 


Perhaps it will be possible now to deal more 
realistically with the appropriateness or inappro- 
priateness of divorce for a specific couple. 


I. Usually Divorce is Not Indicated 


Seldom does a divorce solve the fundamental 
personality problems resident in a marital situa- 
tion. The emotional complementarity of love 
and marriage, with both healthy and neurotic 
elements, is a primary fact of marital experi- 
ence. In addition to all other forces operating, 
this man and woman usually need each other 
at some deep personality level. Separated or di- 
vorced, they will find someone with similar psy- 
chodynamics. The vast majority of extant mar- 
riages possess the basic timbers for building as 
successful a relationship as those individuals can 
build with anyone. What is to be gained, there- 
fore, by repetition compulsion through a suc- 
cession of remarriages? Why not seek the de- 
gree of meaningfulness of which they are cap- 
able, or can become capable, within this mar- 
riage—without the endless chain of financial 
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and other stresses that can be set into motion by 
a divorce? The solution for most couples is not 
divorce, but clarification through professional 
assistance, and lifelong hard work to make the 
marriage serve their needs. Most couples should 
remain married—not for moral, legal or re- 
ligious reasons, nor just for the children—for 
the sake of this man and this woman. 

When this becomes clear in a marital diagno- 
sis, the marriage counselor should not sit by 
reflectively and watch the marriage end without 
some protest. To the contrary, his assistance 
should lean deliberately toward keeping them 
together. It is not easy to take a categorical 
stand that a marriage is worth saving without 
appearing to side with one mate and against 
the other. The technique of keeping the issue 
open—so neither knows where the counselor is 
going to stand—until sufficient data and under- 
standing are obtained from them, and then 
gently but firmly giving diagnostic opinions, 
often impresses both mates with the fairness 
and equal devotion being given to each of them. 
Sometimes it is desirable to begin working with 
each individually with the goal of understand- 
ing and learning from what has happened, 
helping them work through anger and hatred 
to the point of being fairer and less vindictive 
in property and financial settlements and in ar- 
ranging custody of the children. Then, along 
the way, when emotional and intellectual re- 
ceptivity have improved, they can be challenged 
with the lack of wisdom in ending the mar- 
riage. The method and moment of application 
will vary with circumstances, but this does not 
alter the fact that the counselor owes them a 
professional opinion on the advisability or in- 
advisability of major surgery on the marriage. 

This is quite opposed to the role of a coun- 
selor as perceived by many; that is, only a 
clarifier, reflector and encourager of self-dis- 
covery. The value of that approach with many 
individuals and with the less chaotic marriage is 
not questioned. The principle of self-determin- 
ation is to be cherished. But, when used as a 
one and only method in marriage counseling, 
the marriage may well escape the counselor and 
the couple. The same could be said of the more 
orthodox analytic approaches to psychotherapy 
with one of the couple, while excluding the 
other. 

This raises the basic question of the marriage 
counselor’s role. Does he, with care to be sure, 
give information, actively weigh alternatives 
with the couple or individuals, contribute care- 
fully worded opinions of his own, and, when 
the chips are down, stress the need for help, or 
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take any stand whatsoever on anything at all? 
Whatever your viewpoint, will you lend your 
ears long enough to consider an orientation 
evolved through many years ? 

The qualified marriage counselor is a pro- 
fessional, and as such he should know more 
about diagnosing (coming to an understanding, 
if you prefer) and resolving both personality 
and relationship problems than the clients. They 
accept this as fact or they would not consult 
him. Consulting a professional is part of their 
self-determinative efforts. They will be using 
within themselves their concepts of him as a 
knowledgeable authority, regardless of whether 
he wants this or sees himself in this role. Much 
destruction can result from using the strong 
medicine of counseling according to the power 
needs and authority perceptions of the client, 
rather than having the scientific and disciplined 
authority of the counselor in evidence. 

The professional owes the client(s) guidance 
in using his authority in a more creative man- 
ner. He can hold out for a careful study of each 
of the clients—or each part of the composite 
client—before giving his appraisal. In marriage 
counseling this client is a man, a woman, a 
marriage—a triangular client. There are the 
intricacies of individuals, and there is the 
uniqueness of this particular marriage, which 
has a distinct “personality” of its own. But 
somewhere along the line, and it must be care- 
fully timed, the professional must help make 
clear which part or parts of the triangular client 
need what kind of surgery, renovation, or aid 
in growing. 

In some cases the marriage counselor will 
take a stand that the couple remain together, or 
even move back together, during counseling, 
even though he knows with certainty that the 
marriage will not survive in the end. He sees 
personality problems that pre-dated the mar- 
riage, that doubtlessly will postdate the mar- 
riage, and probably be carried over into other 
unwise marriages. Yet, one or both of them 
believe that the only problem they have is the 
other person or the marriage. They believe this 
so strongly, and must reinforce the belief so 
defensively, that they try to rush out of the 
marriage. This is equal to running away from 
self, away from therapy, or anything which is 
painful or which calls for accepting responsibil- 
ity for one’s individual health. If the marriage 
counselor or psychotherapist advises divorce in 
such cases, or if he cannot arrest the plans al- 
ready in operation, in the vast majority of sit- 
uations the chance to help the individuals is 
lost. Over and again they drop out of therapy 
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just as soon as the divorce decision is made or 
the divorce gained. Maintaining the marriage 
of such couples for a while keeps the need for 
help, which gradually can be interpreted as in- 
dividual maladjustment or illness, before each 
person. Then the anxiety growing out of the 
troublesome marriage can be utilized as a source 
of both energy and motivation for continued 
individual help. 

When the individual therapy has taken roots, 
so to speak, then such a marriage may have 
served its final helpful function and may be 
wisely ended. In many cases, however, both the 
marriage counselor and the couple have changed 
their minds about divorce by this time, and 
they now see the possibility of healthier in-, 
dividuals working at a meaningful marriage. In 
other cases, crippled personality traits are so 
embedded, or one mate changes and the other 
doesn’t, or memories of hurt and conditioned 
responses are so intense, that such a marriage 
could not have a chance of happiness. 

So true is it that keeping conflictive — 
together can provide “steam” for individual 
therapy, that many psychotherapists are now 
learning how to involve mates and marriages 
even in psychoanalytic treatment. They find 
that motivation to understand and change, the 
intricacies of working through transference, and 
the relearning necessary to changed patterns of 
living can thus be enhanced. 


II. Illustration of Counselor Failure 


The meaning of this particular topic might be 
clarified by two of the earliest marriage cases 
handled by the author. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. consulted me at his insistence, after 
she had filed for divorce. She claimed to have married 
in rebellion against a sick home situation, and used the 
lack of orgasm as proof that she didn’t love him. For 
several sessions I reflected in ‘‘client centered’’ fashion 
with her: “You feel you don’t love him;’” “you feel he 
pities you rather than loving you;” “divorce is your 
only alternative; you feel .. .,” et cetera. With him, it 
was the same, because at that time I could not “violate 
a personality” by being more active or directive. “You 
feel you do love her,”’ “that she did love you,”’ “that her 
personality has undergone a great change,” ‘‘that she is 
sick and will destroy herself if she gets out on her own 
now.” ‘Now you see that you cannot force her to 
change;” “‘now you feel it is hopeless, so you consent 
to a divorce,” “but you will always feel you failed her 
by doing so.” 

They were divorced. She did continue to deteriorate 
through several subsequent marriages, becoming alco- 
holic and finally committing suicide in a last desperate 
plea for rescue. After a few years and dating a variety 
of women, he remarried. They had several children and 
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an outwardly successful marriage—as he says, ‘‘not a 
bad marriage.” Recently I met him again in professional 
circles and he mentioned the continued feeling that he 
had failed in not forcing treatment on his first wife. 
“Then, after treatment, if we had divorced I would have 
felt better about it. It wasn’t our marriage; it was her 
emotional illness.” I responded, “Perhaps you did fail 
her; we often do fail. But if you failed, so did I. We 
can’t change it now, but we can learn from it.”’ 


A second case was handled somewhat dif- 
ferently, at another stage in the author's de- 
velopment. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. consulted me while I was vacation- 
ing in their state. This was an attempt at rational psy- 
chotherapy before it was invented. I am afraid the at- 
tempt was colored by the fact that one of these young 
people had been precious to me at one stage of growing 
up, and this was before I learned how complicated it 
is to help someone who is close to you. Even as happens 
to the most skilled of us today, my value system at that 
time, and my growing awareness that strictly non-direc- 
tive therapy often failed in marriage cases, was too 
determinative in the situation. 

They had been married two years and had a three 
month old baby boy. The first year they had a ball, going 
places, doing things. There were squabbles and upon a 
few occasions he struck her, but making up was such 
fun. However, the baby changed everything. The hus- 
band was jealous, sulky, hostile, stayed out at night, 
drank, and beat her, seemingly without provocation, al- 
though he was repentant afterward. She had a baby 
whom she cherished, had no preparation for making a 
living, and no relatives to help. She could not tolerate 
this kind of relationship, and said, “Although my heart 
wants to love him, I doubt that he can be changed,” cit- 
ing his background as evidence. On the other hand, the 
marriage had been somewhat meaningful; perhaps they 
could recapture this. 

The counselor responded in terms of a rationalistic 
approach with which he was experimenting at that time: 
“You think this problem has roots in his background, 
or in your own traumatic past. Not so! Maybe what 
happened to each of you as a child wasn’t pleasant, but 
what does it have to do with the here and now? The 
past cannot cause problems; only you can tell yourself to 
be disturbed by his behavior. Your upset comes because 
you tell yourself to feel neglected or unappreciated, or 
resentful. This sets off a chain reaction. It is his prob- 
lem, not yours.”” She said, “Maybe, but when he cuts 
the blood out of me with a belt or throws the baby 
across the bed it #s my problem.” The husband was more 
easily convinced by this approach. Already he was sorry; 
he needed her. Yes, he could accept her just as she was. 
She would need to put the baby first sometimes. But 
that was her problem, only of concern to him if he let 
himself be upset. 

They kissed and made up in my presence the last day 
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of my vacation. A letter from her arrived in a few weeks 
saying he had been “real good” to her and the baby, had 
even gone to church with her. Then I lost touch, hoping 
they were living happily ever after. 

Four years later I vacationed near the same place. 
One evening one of the family reported a woman 
wanted to see me out in a car. There was my client, 
looking 15 years older, drawn and tense. She blurted, 
“Why didn’t you help me leave him then?” She couldn't 
talk more but showed me the skin—deep cut across the 
throat made earlier that evening by a razor sharp ma- 
chete, as he forced her to admit “‘an affair” and left her 
with the threat of opening her jugular vein “in my own 
dear time; you'll never know the moment.” There were 
scars from previous incidents. Then she undressed the 
three children, revealing old scars and recent bruises and 
welts on the oldest boy. The others were less marred 
physically, but seemingly more so psychologically. For 
instance, the oldest was a fighter. The last four years 
had been a nightmare. She had felt trapped and helpless, 
either with a small baby or pregnant, and scared to leave 
him lest he kill the children. I apologized abjectly to 
her for my ineptness as a marriage counselor in keeping 
them together. 


These two cases are illustrative of the degree 
to which a counselor's own value system, re- 
gardless of its nature, can lead him into tactical 
errors, either in maintaining or ending a mar- 
riage. In many cases he could not change their 
course of action, but in others he can be quite 
determinative. 


III. Recommending Divorce 


Shall the marriage counselor ever recommend 
divorce? Many individual psychotherapists, with 
little knowledge of marital dynamics in general 
and total lack of training and skills in the com- 
plexities of marriage counseling, naively accept 
as true the distorted out-pourings of the mate 
who consults them first, and in a half hour to 
several sessions recommend divorce as the only 
solution. This practice has reached gross pro- 
portions. Others, although carefully post ol 
advice to get a divorce, work as if the marriage 
did not exist and contribute more subtly to its 
demise. Married individuals must be worked 
with in many cases without involving the mate. 
But, there is a vast difference in individual 
psychotherapy which recognizes and keeps in 
mind the existence of a mate and of a mar- 
riage, and that which refuses to deal with any- 
thing but the inner workings of the patient, 
with everything else screened out of therapy— 
a vast difference. 

Some individual therapists are all too quick 
to trigger a divorce. Others are so afraid of 
giving any direction to a client's life that they 
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encourage harmful decisions to divorce by de- 
fault. There are counselors who are so loyal to 
“the institution of marriage and the family” 
that they cannot see the individual people— 
adults and children—involved. 

If a marital diagnosis reveals that continued 
marriage of a couple not only promises nothing 
in the way of a healthy relationship, but points 
to marked personality destruction for one or 
both, it is the marriage counselor's responsibil- 
ity to underline this prognosis. To be sure, one 
of the couple must make the decision to separate 
or not to separate, to divorce or not to divorce. 
But the counselor may be derelict in some cases 
unless he gives his professional opinion of the 
advisability of ending, with as little hurt as 
possible, a relationship that can only bring 
continued destruction of personality. When the 
children are being damaged unduly, his re- 
sponsibility is intensified. 

In most of the few cases where the author 
has urged divorce, neither of the couple was 
able to want this sufficiently to pursue it on 
his own. They were so hopelessly enmeshed in 
their own disturbed needs, so bound by a dis- 
torted marital loyalty, so emotionally crippled 
or anxious, so sado-masochistic, or otherwise 
“complementary” in neurotic needs, as to be 
unable to view the possibilities of healthier 
living for themselves or their children. It was 
like presiding at a funeral, trying to get the liv- 
ing people to walk away from the already dead 
corpse of a marriage and to begin a new way 
of life. 

The advisability or necessity for a divorce 
may be clearly in evidence early in the contact 
or become obvious only after futile efforts to 
be of help through marriage counseling. It 
might not have been necessary if both of the 
couple had received or profited from profes- 
sional help, or even if neither had entered ther- 
apy, just letting the crisis blow over. An in- 
dividual can change so much, whether it is 
through individual psychotherapy or marriage 
counseling, that either his intensified stress 
makes the marriage unbearable, or his new 
health refuses to tolerate longer such a patholog- 
ical relationship. The therapist cannot become 
a non-entity when he has assisted in bringing 
about this overwhelming need to end a mar- 
riage. 

It doesn’t always solve the problem just to 
stall for time and permit the recalcitrant mate, 
or the newly enlightened patient, to file for 
divorce. It gets the counselor off the hook by 
default, but in many cases the spouse who is 
reluctant to divorce, waiting trustingly or work- 
ing devotedly in the hope that something con- 
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structive will happen, may be victimized in 
terms of property settlements, child custody, 
and support. 

But there are more significant reasons for the 
counselor to be active in such necessary marital 
break-ups. Standing by and just letting the more 
forward mate get a divorce, unless the counselor 
supports the wisdom of such action, often re- 
enforces the guilt of the one who files charges 
and the self-righteousness of the one who 
wanted to save the marriage at all sacrifice. Or, 
these dynamics may be reversed. In either case, 
such attitudes are not conducive to renewed 
personality growth, nor to establishing healthy 
relationships in the future. The skilled coun- 
selor tries to help each relieve incapacitating 
guilt feelings without relinquishing responsibil- 
ity for a share of the failure in the marriage. 
This is the adult way, the growing, maturing 
way to face failure. 


IV. Why Not Recommend Legal Separation 
Instead of Divorce? 

Why not recommend separation, legal or 
otherwise, instead of divorce? Sometimes this is 
advisable as a clarifying period, and it allows 
some guarantee of financial support to a wife 
and children in the interim. Often this clarifica- 
tion is more for the counselor than for the cli- 
ents and may be nothing short of avoidance of 
responsibility. True, it may let them discover 
how much better off they are without each 
other or how much improvement there is in the 
children. In other cases, however, legal separa- 
tion merely adds another unnecessary and con- 
fusing step into a jungle of human emotions. 

In some cases legal separation is not indi- 
cated, and divorce definitely advisable. The 
welfare of emotionally disturbed children may 
demand some stability and constancy. The 
health of one of the adults may likewise dictate 
a permanent break. It may be desirable for one 
or the other of the adults to break loose per- 
manently so as to get on with preparation for 
self-support in a job, responsibility for children, 
or working through the hurtful experience in 
order to be free for future marriage. Contrary 
to many beliefs, legal separation usually does 
not give the right of courtship, sexual ex- 
periences, and plans for a new marriage. Such 
acts can become grounds for further legal ac- 
tion. A permanent financial settlement may be 
indicated before one mate deteriorates mentally, 
or becomes hostile enough to run through all 
the family resources. Final separation may be 
indicated because of physical danger to life of 
mate or of children, or to prevent one or both 
from reinvolving themselves in the emotional 
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slavery of an unwise marriage. 

And then, there are cases where, in the end, 
divorce will be found to be unwise and unnec- 
essary, but a recommendation to divorce can 
serve as a catalyst to action to save the marriage, 
or to motivate one or both of the couple to in- 
dividual therapy, or to marriage counseling. 
For instance, a couple may be told categorically 
that the present state of their marriage is de- 
structive to them as persons and to the children, 
that they must either bring about drastic changes 
through counseling, or divorce for the sake of 
one or all. But time goes by; they don’t enter 
into or utilize counseling well. Deterioration of 
the marriage speeds up; children are being 
made mentally ill, etc. They may be told, ‘In 
view of your demonstrated inability to do some- 
thing about changing the nature of your mar- 
riage, I recommend that you get a divorce.” 
With or without their filing for divorce, this 
sometimes shocks them into utilizing profes- 
sional help. This approach to such a case would 
be justified only if any action whatsoever, in- 
cluding a divorce, would be preferable to the 
present state of affairs. 

To sum up the discussion: Divorce is not 
the best solution to most of the personality and 
relationship problems seen in marriage coun- 
seling. In most cases where the marriage will 
break up before the couple can rediscover mean- 
ingful potential together, the counselor should 
take an active stand that the marriage is worth 
saving. In some instances a couple should be 
kept together, in conflict, so as to involve them 
in individual therapy, even though indications 
are that the marriage ultimately should be 
ended. In the occasional case where a careful 
marital diagnosis conclusively indicates that a 
marriage should be ended, for a variety of 
reasons, the marriage counselor should support 
plans in this direction, and, if needed, recom- 
mend and even urge divorce. 


Discussion 


Obviously Aaron Rutledge’s choice of title, “Should 
the Marriage Counselor Ever Recommended Divorce?” 
was a deliberate effort to pull a red herring into the 
discussion. In presenting the dramatic and the extreme 
case illustration, he knew his argument would have a 
tremendous emotional impact. But let us not be 
swayed! In this case the end does not justify the 
means. If we once concede the Ever, we are endorsing 
the principle that the Counselor's role is to recom- 
mend divorce! 

Traditionally, we are accustomed to associating de- 
cisive action with the roles of the Doctor or Lawyer. 
The Lawyer provides advice and recommends a course 
of action. Moral Law is associated with religious codes; 
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e.g. certain groups get their direction from the Ten 
Commandments and the Beatitudes, or in the case of 
the Mohammedans, the Koran, or the Jews, the 
Talmud. The Law tells people what to do. 

Doctors and Lawyers, in their professional roles, are 
more prone to advise a wife to leave her husband. 

What is the area of competence for the Marriage 
Counselor? Is the Marriage Counselor justified in 
recommending dissolution of the marriage? Should the 
Marriage Counselor recommend that a couple remain 
together? As far as I am concerned, the Counselor's 
Role is neither that of saviour nor home wrecker. The 
Marriage Counselor is the skilled practitioner who at- 
tempts to help the client assess the facts, consider the 
alternatives and gain increased understanding and 
awareness of the total problem. The actual decision to 
remain in the marriage, to separate or to divorce, is the 
responsibility that must be assumed by the client. 

Regardless of how stressful the situation, one can 
still utilize the ego strengths of the individual, and it 
is important for the client to see that he is capable of 
making a decision. About this matter of stress, some- 
times I wonder if it isn’t the Counselor's inability to 
handle the degree of stress rather than the client's. 
I recall the story of the woman who telephoned the 
doctor about her sick husband and said, ‘Doctor! Doc- 
tor! please relieve this misery.” The Doctor replied, 
““Whose—yours or his?” 

What future bearing would it have on the indi- 
vidual if he felt the Marriage Counselor was the one 
to make his decisions! Where does it stop? What 
about his second or third marriage? Does the Mar- 
riage Counselor make these decisions ? 

It is a well-known fact that the client is more 
likely to identify himself with and execute a plan 
which he, himself, has made than a plan which 
stems from the Counselor, regardless of tiow sound 
and logical it may be. Remember the old saying, “A 
man convinced against his will—is of the same opin- 
ion still!” 

In certain circumstances, e.g. the protective custody 
of children and the protective custody of the insane, 
the decision to remove the child from the home or 
place the ill person in a mental hospital is not left up 
to the child or the ill person. We are assuming that 
the child is not capable of deciding in the best interest 
of his welfare—he is a minor. In the case of custodial 
care of the mentally ill person, we are protecting him 
from his own action until such time as he is capable of 
acting in a responsible manner. 

BUT surely one cannot apply this type of reason- 
ing to the person who cannot decide—"To Divorce or 
Not to Divorce.” We are assuming that if he is a sick 
person he needs treatment and because he ig sick and 
not capable of deciding, then this is no time for the 
Marriage Counselor to assume the role that he knows 
what is best for the person. 

IF he isn’t sick and has obtained the age of major- 
ity, then, in our opinion, he has the inalienable right to 
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decide for himself what he feels is best. 

The Marriage Counselor, as a professional person, 
has a responsibility to the client he serves, to other 
members of the profession and to the community as a 
whole. If the Marriage Counselor began giving direct 
advice this would have repercussions in the community. 
It seems to me, as Marriage Counselors we have 
enough trouble trying to interpret the fact that we are 
not judge and jury and that we do not advise people 
what to do. Besides, even if we did fall into the trap 
and advise clients what to do—even in rare cases— 
what guarantee do we have that the clients wouldn't 
come back and say they had changed their minds! 

Lord Horder, physician to the late King George 
V, was asked by a group of young interns whether he 
would be in favour of euthanasia, particularly when 
the patient was suffering and requested that the Doctor 
put him out of his misery. He replied: “Why, yes I 
would agree without hesitation providing I could be 
certain the patient would not change his mind within 
the next half hour.” 

How many of us have had clients who upon further 
reflection have decided to give the marriage another 
trial—even when we were convinced that their decision 
would be to divorce! 


Recently the American Association of Mar- 
riage Counselors asked that all members consider 
a draft of a proposed code of professional ethics. 
One section has particular significance for us 
—and I quote: 


Section 14: 


While the Marriage Counselor will feel satisfaction in 
the strengthening of a marriage, he should not feel 
obliged to urge that the married partners continue to 
live together at all costs. There are situations in which 
all resources fail, and in which continued living to- 
gether may be severely damaging to one or several per- 
sons. In such event it is the duty of the Counselor to 
assess the facts as he sees them. However, the actual 
decision concerning separation or divorce is a responsi- 
bility that must be assumed by the client and this 
should be made clear to him. If separation or divorce 
is decided upon, it is the continuing responsibility of 
the Counselor to give further support and counsel dur- 
ing a period of readjustment, if that appears to be 
wanted and needed, as tt often is. 


For the benefit of the Committee responsible 
for the drafting of this professional code of 
ethics, and in particular for this Section 14, and 
in spite of Aaron Rutledge’s comments, I am in 
agreement with this proposed statement. It is 
not the role of the Marriage Counselor to recom- 
mend dissolution of the marriage. 

Dorotnuy E. BARRIER, Director, 
Marriage Counselling Centre, 
531 Pine Avenue West, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
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Vasectomy as a Preferred Method of Birth Control: 
A Preliminary Investigation 


THOMAS POFFENBERGER, AND SHIRLEY B. POFFENBERGER 
Iowa State University* 


IN AN earlier study! of over 2,000 voluntary 
vasectomies performed by one surgeon, a sig- 
nificant increase in operations was recorded 
yearly during the period between 1956 and 
1961. The total number of vasectomies per- 
formed in 1956 was 142; by 1961 the projected 
total for that year was 638.? It was concluded 
that the increase was due to the communication 
of persons satisfied with the results of the 
operation with others who were motivated to 
seek a vasectomy. 

Because of the limited nature of available 
information in the first study,’ a more exten- 
sive project was planned in order to investigate 
both satisfaction and dissatisfaction with the 
operation, as well as factors motivating persons 
to seek a vasectomy. The present pee reports 
findings of a trial questionnaire and preliminary 
interviews of a small sampie of couples. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE STUDY 


Characteristics. Twenty-nine men‘ filled out 
the trial questionnaire. They were largely skilled 
and semi-skilled workers. Half were native- 
born Americans; the others were Mexican or 
European emigrants. Two of the native-born 
were Negroes. 


* Research was conducted while Associate Professor of 
Family Sociology, University of California, Davis Campus. He 
is currently Visiting Professor at the University of Baroda, 
Baroda, India. 

1 Thomas Poffenberger, ‘Two Thousand Voluntary Vasec- 
tomies Performed in California: Background factors and com- 
ments.’’ Mimeograph. 

2 Confirmed, 1962. 

3 The initial data were gathered from the surgeon’s rec- 
ords. Included were: age, number of children, occupation, 
residence and reason for having the operation. The surgeon’s 
office was located in the workingman’s zone of a large Central 
California city. In each case the patient's wife was asked to 
sign a release. There were no other requirements or complica- 
tions. The operation, performed with a local anesthetic in the 
surgeon's office, took about twelve minutes. The fee was rea- 
sonable: fifty dollars. 

4Numbers are used in reporting data rather than per- 
centages because of the size of the sample. In instances where 
not all persons answered the question, the total was less than 
29. Since the major objective of studying the small sample was 
to test the questionnaire’s adequacy, the data reported repre- 
sent only that material which appeared to have some potential 
significance in respect to more extensive investigation. Detailed 
information will be reported at the completion of a larger 
study. 
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They indicated number of children as fol- 
lows: three, no children; four, one child; four, 
two children; 11, three children; five, four 
children; two, five children. No one reported 
having more than five children. All but five 
men indicated that at the time of marriage they 
had wanted three or fewer children. 

Religious background information indicated: 
23 Protestants and five Catholics. No Catholic 
reported objecting to the operation on religious 
grounds and all indicated that their wives did 
not object. The fact that these wives signed 
authorization forms tends to support this claim. 

Ages of men at time of surgery were as fol- 
iows: 17, thirty-one years or younger; seven 
between thirty-two and thirty-four years; five, 
thirty-five years or older. Twelve men indicated 
they had been married six years or less at the 
time they underwent a vasectomy. 

The Operation. Nineteen had undergone the 
operation during the previous six weeks, while 
nine had had it three or more years earlier. All 
but three reported that the stitches had come out 
by the end of the second week. Nineteen re- 
— some fluid drainage from the operation 

ut said that it had stopped by the oat of the 
second week. Fifteen indicated that there had 
been some discoloration of the genital area. 

Discomfort during the operation was te- 
ported by five as “‘strong,” by five as “mod- 
erate,” and by 11 as “slight” or “none.” The 
rest indicated they could not remember. A grad- 
ual easing in discomfort was indicated by the 
second night, with seven reporting ‘moderate’ 
and 20, “slight” or “none.” By the fourth 
night no one reported discomfort other than 
“slight,” and by the fourth week all but one 
person reported, “no discomfort,” his being 
only ‘‘slight.” Most of the men reported having 
had the operation on a Friday and returning to 
work the following Monday. Only three per- 
sons indicated being absent from work more 
than five days. 

Five men indicated they had been “very 
much” afraid at the time of the operation; 14 
were “somewhat” fearful, and ten reported 
“no” fear. Eleven reported having had sexual 
intercourse by the end of the third day after 
surgery, seven others by the end of the seventh 
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day. At the other extreme, five reported not 
having had intercourse until after the fourth 
week, pony tony men reported little or no dis- 
comfort the first few times they had intercourse; 
four reported “some” discomfort. 

Motivation and attitudes toward vasectomy. 
Fifteen reported that their wives had never 
become pregnant while using a contraceptive; 
12 either thought their wives had or were not 
sure. Seven indicated that their wives became 
pregnant while they were using a condom, four 
while using a diaphragm with jelly, four while 
using a douche, and two while practising with- 
drawal. Fear of failure of the contraceptive was 
given as the major reason for having had the 
vasectomy by five of the men. Interference with 
sexual pleasure was reported by 12 men who 
indicated not liking to use a contraceptive. A 
medical reason for having the operation was 
reported by five in the sample. 

All of the men indicated they had known 
others who had had the operation; 27 reported 
that these persons had been “‘very satisfied” 
with it. Two reported they did not know how 
satisfied these persons had been. Twenty-two 
reported that the vasectomy operation had been 
suggested to them by a friend; six indicated a 
physician had suggested it. Only one person 
indicated he had learned of it through reading. 

Twenty-eight men indicated they would rec- 
ommend the vasectomy operation to a friend 
under similar circumstances to their own. One 
did not answer this question. 

General health. No one reported being in 
poor health. Five reported that their health was 
“better” after the operation; 24 indicated there 
had been no change. Twenty-two reported that 
the operation had had no effect upon their 
weight; three indicated a weight gain. No 
change in sleep habits or use of alcohol was 
reported. Twenty-seven indicated the operation 
had not affected their physical strength in any 
way; two reported it had made them stronger. 

Effect upon sexual adjustment. No change in 
sexual desire was reported by 18, while seven 
indicated a “strong” increase and four indi- 
cated ‘‘some” increase since the operation. The 
data indicated some increase in reported fre- 
quency of sexual intercourse after the operation, 
eight reporting intercourse four to five times 
per week before surgery and 13 indicating this 
frequency after the operation. Four men felt 
that it had made them able to sustain an erec- 
tion for a longer period while the others re- 
ported no change. 

Seven men indicated that as a result of the 
operation they were able to control the duration 
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of intercourse more effectively, but the majority 
reported no change. Most o the sample, how- 
ever, reported increased enjoyment of sexual 
intercourse after the operation. Fifteen indicated 
“much greater” enjoyment; three indicated 
“somewhat greater’ enjoyment. Eleven reported 
“no effect.” Also, 18 men reported their wives’ 
greater enjoyment after the operation; 11 indi- 
cated “‘no effect.” 

Effect upon marital adjustment. Eight men 
indicated that the effect of the surgery was to 
make their marital life “much happier’; five 
reported that it had made their life “somewhat 
happier.” Four indicated they were “much less 
tense’’ as a result of the operation. 

Most of the sample indicated that they did 
not care if their friends knew of their opera- 
tion, but six indicated they would prefer their 
friends did not know. Fifteen reported that 
they did not know how their friends felt about 
their operation; 14 indicated that their friends 
felt favorably toward it. Eighteen indicated that 
their friends joked about the operation, and 12 
reported that it bothered them “‘somewhat’’ to 
be kidded. 

All of the sample réported that if they had 
the choice to make again they would select the 
vasectomy as their preferred method of birth 
control. They also indicated that their wives 
would again agree to the operation. 


PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 


Characteristics. Detailed information was 
gathered from nine couples who lived in the 
same university community. All the husbands 
and most of the wives were college graduates. 
The men’s ages were between thirty-one and 
fifty-three years. Five of the couples had two 
children; two had three, and two had four 
children. 

Operation. Seven of the men admitted to 
having had fear prior to the operation. This 
took two forms: 1) the fear of the operation 
itself, and 2) its effect upon male potency. Re- 
marks about the former included: “I wondered 
if it would hurt and if the doctor knew what he 
was doing,” and “‘I was very uneasy about sur- 
gety on that part of my body.” Remarks per- 
taining to fear about sustaining an erection or to 
having orgasm were indicated such as, “An off- 
hand remark about the possibility of impotency 
scared me but I had little fear because so many 
people I respected had had the operation.” In 
every case the husband had at least one close 
personal friend who had undergone the vasec- 
tomy and was satisfied with it. In all cases but 
one the husband was accompanied by one or 
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more friends who had either had this operation 
previously or who would also do so at that 
time. The psychological support the men felt 
in accompanying someone who had had the 
operation or someone else who was going to 
have it was probably a significant motivating 
factor in determining the number of persons 
who finally decided to go for surgery. 

The majority of the men reported no negative 
after-effects from the operation, but most of 
them had undergone the vasectomy some time 
in the past, so forgetting may have been a fac- 
tor. One person who had had this surgery five 
weeks previously gave the following report: 
“The first night I felt very woozy and fatigued 
—a dull ache that persisted for a day or two. 
Climbing stairs and walking was an effort... . 
My penis became black and blue as well as my 
testicles and this lasted two or three weeks— 
not badly. The first night I had discomfort al- 
though not comparable to other minor surgery. 
After all, it was quite mild. I had some drain- 
age from the operation.’” The man who had had 
a vasectomy eight months before said, “I had 
only slight discomfort for a few days. Had sur- 
gery on Friday and went to work on Monday. 
It was partly psychological. Had some tender- 
ness for about a week—actually healed very 
rapidly.” 

Two men reported more difficulty. One who 
had had the operation four weeks earlier said, 
“I've been disappointed and surprised. I have 
an area about the size of a dime that is still 
very sensitive. On one side the scar is crooked 
and gave me some discomfort. No pain, but it 
seems to me it should have healed more quickly. 
Eleven days after the operation I still had some 
discharge. That stopped and another pocket of 
fluid developed and this quit only four days 
ago. No pus but it has been tender.’” This man 
believed that some warning should be given 
those having the operation as to possible after- 
effects. He was also concerned because the 
friend who went with him who had the opera- 
tion at the same time reported no difficulty at 
all. In a follow-up interview, this formerly 
worried man reported that all symptoms had 
gone and that he felt fine. 

Internal bleeding causing discoloration con- 
cerned another man who indicated it took “a 
couple of weeks to go away. . . . In summary, 
most of the husbands reported no difficulty, 
but three did express some concern about their 
condition following the operation. 

Motives for a vasectomy. While financial 
reasons were indicated as a motive by a few 
persons (e.g. “We felt we could not give an- 
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other child all we should”), and the wife's 
poor health was mentioned in one case, it was 
evident that neither finances nor health were 
the major factors motivating the nine couples’ 
decisions to have the husbands seek vasectomies. 
Most of the couples had discussed how they 
might feel if one of their children died, as 
well as the possibility of a husband remarrying 
in the event of his wife's death. All of the 
husbands except one could see no conceivable 
situation in which he might want another child. 
In this case he wanted another child, but his 
wife was so strongly opposed that he decided 
to have the operation to maintain marital har- 
mony. All of the wives were in favor of the 
operation except one. She said, “I still wanted 
another child but thought I was too old. Even 
so, I was opposed to the operation for a while. 
My husband did not want any more children. 
He wanted the operation so much that I would 
have been in a spot if I got pregnant. It would 
have been my fault.” 

The major motivating factor for having the 
vasectomy appeared to be dissatisfaction with 
contraceptives. Reports indicated the couples 
were dissatisfied with the particular contracep- 
tives used because they were not aesthetically 
acceptable or comfortable in some instances. 
The overriding fear of another pregnancy, they 
indicated, interfered with their peace of mind 
and affected their sexual adjustment. Seven of 
the couples were using the diaphragm. Of these, 
four reported becoming pregnant while ac- 
tually using it. Each of them claimed it was in 
place at the time of conception. One wife stated 
that she had difficulty using a diaphragm and 
had to give it up because it was not comfortable. 
They considered the diaphragm was unple sant 
to use. The following comments were made: 
One wife said, “After the operation, I knew I 
would not have to worry about having the con- 
traceptive in place all the time. I hated the 
diaphragm and cream. It was so uncomfort- 
able.”” Her husband said, “Anything mechanical 


5 That distrust of contraceptives is likely to be associated 
with poor sex adjustment is indicated in published data. In an 
interview study of 212 married couples, it was found that 
where the wives rated their sex adjustment as ‘‘very good,”’ 
22.3 per cent said they distrusted their contraceptive. Where 
the sex adjustment was rated as ‘‘good,’’ 32.8 per cent indi- 
cated they distrusted the contraceptive. In the case of those 
who had a “‘poor’’ sex adjustment, 44.8 per cent indicated 
distrust of the contraceptive they were using at the time of 
the study. No difference, however, was found for the hus- 
band. Thomas Poffenberger, Effects of First Pregnancy on Sex 
Adjustment. Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Michigan State Col- 
lege, 1949. See also: J. T. Landis, T. Poffenberger, and S. 
Poffenberger, ‘‘Effects of First Pregnancy on Sex Adjustment,’’ 
American Sociological Review, 1950, pp. 767-72. 
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gets in the way, one way or another. . . . For one 
thing, you are always wondering if it’s going 
to work.” A husband said, ‘The diaphragm 
was not adequate. After two slips we didn’t 
have much confidence in it.” His wife said she 
did not like the diaphragm and added, “After 
the vasectorny sex was a much more enjoyable 
experience—yes, definitely. When the mood 
arises on the spur of the moment you don’t have 
to dull it by worrying about that thing.’’ An- 
other husband said the diaphragm was, “‘A lit- 
tle uncertain—a slight inconvenience.” He then 
put it more strongly and said, “It was well 
fitted but an awful nuisance and after the third 
child I did not feel safe with it.” One wife said, 
“ T was always conscious of it. It annoyed and 
irritated me. I was satisfied that it was safe but 
did not like it for psychological reasons.”’ An- 
other husband said, “We didn’t like the dia- 
phragm—it kills desire.” Another said, “We 
often did without intercourse rather than use 
it. I was afraid of having intercourse without it, 
yet it was very uncomfortable. Sometimes I'd 
hide it.” 

Effect of the vasectomy on the husband-wife 
relationship. Two questions were asked the 
couples regarding the effects of the operation: 
how it affected their sex life and what effect it 
had on their total marital adjustment. 

Effect on sexual adjustment. Two-thirds of 
the sample (six husbands, six wives) said that 
there had been an improvement in their sex 
life as a result of the operation. One of the 
husbands and one wife said there had been no 
change. Two husbands had undergone the op- 
eration so recently that these couples were not 
able to judge any effect. 

With the fear of pregnancy removed, the 
couples found sexual intercourse more relaxing. 
One husband said, “I would say that there has 
been a definite increase in activity. It is more 
soothing—removes an element of worry for 
my wife and me.” Another husband indicated 
that he and his wife felt much freer: “We 
never realized how worry about pregnancy af- 
fected us.” Still another wife said that she had 
not realized the effect of worry about another 
pregnancy until the improvement in her sexual 
response following her husband’s operation. A 
husband reported, ‘There is a tremendous dif- 
ference in the freedom we feel. My wife feels 
the same way.” 

Effect on marital adjustment. As nearly as 
could be determined from the interviews, all of 
the couples were satisfied with their marriages. 
As a result of this, most of them did not feel 
that the operation had much effect upon their 
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total marital adjustment. Two couples felt that 
their marital adjustment had improved, how- 
ever, and that improvement was due to a reduc- 
tion in tension related to fear of pregnancy. If 
improvement in the sexual adjustment of the 
couples is considered an improvement in the 
total relationship, all but one wife regarded the 
operation positively. The latter said that , the 
change was, “not too great but slightly nega- 
tive. I still wanted another child but my hus- 
band did not want any more. I’ve accepted it 
now but it took me awhile to get used to the 
idea that I could not have any more children. 
It was difficult for me emotionally and as a re- 
sult there was a certain amount of resentment.” 
This wife did feel, however, that her relation- 
ship with her husband had improved as far as 
their sexual adjustment was concerned. She in- 
dicated that she was “‘relieved not to have to 
use a diaphragm,” and that she and her hus- 
band had sexual intercourse “more frequently . 
and with greater pleasure” since they didn’t 
have to worry. 

Attitude toward recommendation of vasec- 
tomy. All husbands and wives with the excep- 
tion of one of each said that they would recom- 
mend the operation to others. The reluctant 
wife said that she would advise a couple to 
wait, “If one is ‘lukewarm.’ It’s such a big step. 
Both should be extremely for it.” Most of the 
couples not only had no reservations but were 
enthusiastic when asked if they would recom- 
mend it to others. 

Not all were quite as enthusiastic, however. 
One husband said that he would recommend it 
to others but hoped that these persons would 
not have the drainage he had experienced. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


A comprehensive study of vasectomy should 
include interviews with wives. The interview 
study showed that two husbands and wives were 
not agreed to the same extent that the opera- 
tion should be performed. In one case the wife 
signed the release form reluctantly, and in the 
other case the husband underwent the operation 
at the urging of his wife but somewhat against 
his will. These couples were the only ones who 
gave any negative responses concerning the 
after-effects of the vasectomy. Judging from the 
findings of this preliminary study, it would 
seem advisable for couples to reach complete 
agreement before the vasectomy operation is 
performed—if necessary, with the help of a 
counselor. In the situations where both husband 
and wife were fully in favor of the operation 
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there seemed to be no question about the fav- 
orable reaction of both. 

In neither sample did husband’s or wife's 
health appear to have been a major reason for 
having the operation. The vasectomy was se- 
lected as a method of birth control because of 
its convenience rather than its necessity from a 
medical standpoint. While having additional 
children might have created financial hardship 
for many of the couples in the questionnaire 
sample, there was no couple in the interview 
sample who could not have provided a suitable 
home from an economic standpoint. From a 
psychological standpoint, however, the fact that 
most of the latter couples felt so strongly about 
not having another child would indicate that 
another pregnancy could have stimulated serious 
discord in these homes. 

All of the husbands in both samples and all 
of the wives in the interview sample except one 
said they would select the operation again as 
their preferred method of birth control and 
would recommend it to others. 

Along with release from the fear of preg- 
nancy, the spontaneous and aesthetic nature of 
coitus when a contraceptive was no longer nec- 
essary was the major source of enthusiasm 
about the operation. 
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Sociopsychological Characteristics of Patients 
Obtaining Vasectomies from Urologists* 


DAVID A. RODGERS, FREDERICK J. ZIEGLER, AND PATRICIA ROHR 
Scripps Clinic and Research Foundation 


ROBERT J. PRENTISS 
San Diego County Hospital Department of Urology 


VASECTOMY is becoming increasingly com- 
mon, both as a medical management procedure 
when further pregnancies are contraindicated 
and as a contraceptive procedure of personal 
choice for the individual who is satisfied with 
the present size of his family. Four follow-up 
studies of vasectomized patients (Garrison and 
Gamble,? 1950; Hauser,? 1955; Hinderer,* 
1947; and Popenoe,* 1929) indicated marked- 
ly favorable reaction to the operation and re- 
eee few negative consequences. The physio- 
ogical effects of vasectomy have been studied 
in a number of species, including man (e.g., 
Moore,® 1942), and no significant changes other 
than the obvious anatomical ones have been 
demonstrated. Reliable data are not available on 
the number of such operations performed each 
year in the United States, but there is reason 
to believe that, at present, there are pronounced 
regional differences in incidence, and that the 
total rate of vasectomy is increasing rapidly. 
However, surprisingly little is known about the 
characteristics of people who obtain vasecto- 
mies or about the effects of this procedure on 
their psychological adjustment and social be- 
havior. , 

The present study is part of a longitudinal 
evaluation of the effects of vasectomy on per- 


* This investigation was supported in part by a PHS re- 
‘search grant, M-4479, from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Public Health Service. We are gratefully indebted to 
the patients and to the following urologists whose cooperation 
in supplying us with the necessary data made this study pos- 
sible: Drs. R. M. Boughton, D. W. Brown, F. H. Carter, 
R. E. Delaval, J. C. Hayward, G. D. Howe, R. E. Lawton, 
E. LeDuc, V. Moore, S. B. Nuzie, R. T. Plumb, R. A. Pull- 
man, R. J. Prentiss, and J. M. Whisenand. 

1P. L. Garrison and C. J. Gamble, ‘‘Sexual Effects of 
Vasectomy,’’ Journal of the American Medical Association, 
144 (1950), p. 293. 

2 E. Hauser, ‘Die Sterilisation des Mannes zur Verhutung 
von Schwangerschaften,’’ Praxis, 44 (1955), p. 477. 

3M. Hinderer, ‘‘Uber die Sterilisation des Mannes und 
Ihre Auswirkungen,”’ Schweiz. Arch. Neur. und Psychiat., 60 
(1947). 

*P. Popenoe, ‘Effect of Vasectomy on the Sexual Life,’’ 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 24 (1929), p. 251. 

®C. R. Moore, ‘‘Biology of the Testes,’’ In E. Allen (Ed.), 
Sex and Internal Secretions, Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 
1939, Second Edition, pp. 353-451. 
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sonality and behavior. The incidence of vasec- 
tomies in the area from which the sample was 
drawn is believed to be relatively high. It is 
hoped that ongoing studies and future reports 
can help delineate indications and contra- 
indications for the operation, and can detail the 
effects of the operation on the social and psy- 
chological adjustment of the patients. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects of the present study obtained 
vasectomies from cooperating urologists in the 
San Diego area during an interval of approxi- 
mately nine months in 1961. The study was 
endorsed by the Department of Urology of the 
San Diego County Hospital, and a number of 
the urologists in the county cooperated in the 
study. A few who perform vasectomies rou- 
tinely did not supply patients, and some did 
not perform vasectomies during this interval. 
Consequently, there is some inevitable bias in 
the sample. It consists of people who come to 
a medical specialist, rather than to a general 
cement for the operation. It further re- 

ects whatever selective factors are involved in 
the patients of one group of urologists, as op- 
posed to another group in the same area. There 
may, of course, be other selective biases operat- 
ing, such as variation in the kinds of people 
who seek such an operation during one season 
of the year as opposed to another. With these 
qualifications, however, the sample should be a 
representative one, since it does reflect the se- 
quential intake of a fairly substantial group of 
urologists. 

The applicants for the operation were asked 
by their urologists to fill out a specially pre- 
pared questionnaire and a Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI). The’ 
p eginnon consisted of items about actuarial 

ata, reasons for wanting the operation, use of 
other contraceptives, and various attitudes of 
the subjects. These materials were collected by 
the urologists prior to the operations, and were 
mailed to the research group for evaluation. 
The MMPIs were scored for the conventional 
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Figure 1 


Number of children by present wife, as a function of age and years married 
(Each figure represents one married subject) 


validational and clinical scales. The question- 
naire data were transferred to edge-punched 
cards and analyzed for consistency of particular 
kinds of responses. These procedures provided 
a convenient, objective method of data collec- 
tion and analysis that should have reduced to a 
minimum the effects of possible experimenter 
bias. 
RESULTS 

Data were obtained from 48 subjects. Fig- 
ure 1 shows number of children by present 
wife as a function of subject’s age and number 
of years married. The modal age is 28, the 
modal number of years married is four, and the 
modal number of children is three. There is 
some suggestion that the age curve may be 
biphasic, with one peak in the late 20’s, and 
another in the mid-30’s; however, more data 
are needed to determine whether this apparent 
biphasicality is anything more than sampling 
fluctuation. This finding does suggest that a 
younger group of men may seek the operation 
in “desperation,” while a somewhat older group 
may seek it as a matter of convenience as their 
wives approach the end of their child-bearing 
years, and as they themselves approach an age 
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when the characteristic of fertility is of less 
importance. 

Two of the men were divorced at the time of 
operation. Both of these had had children dur- 
ing their marriages. Six of the remaining 46 
subjects had been married prior to their present 
marriages, and three of these had had children 
by their first wives. Eight of the present wives 
of the subjects had been previously married, 
and six of these had had children during their 
first marriages. Only two of the present sample 
were childless. Also worth noting is the finding 
that only one couple in the sample had as many 
as six children during their present marriage, 
and only two couples had as many as six chil- 
dren currently in their home. Two-thirds of the 
sample had three or fewer children currently in 
their homes. This sample, therefore, combines 
fecundity with disinterest in large families. 

The socio-economic status of these subjects 
is appreciably higher than the national average, 
in keeping with the fact that they sought their 
medical care from specialists. One-third of the 
men were at least college graduates. Over one- 
fifth were in managerial or professional posi- 
tions. None was an unskilled laborer. On the 
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average, the men had had appreciably more edu- 
cation than their wives. 

The sample was overwhelmingly Protestant 
in its religious beliefs. Thirty-seven of the 48 
gave their beliefs as Protestant, and ten indi- 
cated no current religion. The remaining persor. 
gave his belief as Catholic. None listed Jewish 
as his current belief. Three subjects indicated 
that they had been reared Catholic, two indi- 
cated that they had been reared Jewish, 37 indi- 
cated that they had been reared Protestant, and 
six indicated that they had not been reared 
within any religious tradition. 

All of the subjects described their health as 
either good or excellent. With one exception, 
they also described themselves as from moder- 
ately to unusually stable emotionally. In spite 
of this, over one-fourth of the sample indicated 
either their own or their wife’s health as the 
primary reason for wanting the vasectomy. Over 
half indicated that the primary reasons were 
social or economic; additional children were 
seen by them as an additional burden. Over 
half also indicated that they thought a vasec- 
tomy would result in more spontaneous and less 
inhibited sexual satisfaction for their wives. 
One-fourth thought it might also result in 
more spontaneous, less inhibited sexual satis- 
faction for themselves. Fourteen of the 48 indi- 
cated that the operation was advised by a phy- 
sician. Thirty-four out of the 48 were self- 
referred; the issue of where they obtained in- 
formation about the operation was not explored 
in this particular study. 

Nearly all of the sample had tried alterna- 
tive forms of contraception. Thirty-eight out of 
the 48 had used condoms, and 31 had used 
diaphragms. Only four of the 48 indicated that 
they had used neither a diaphragm nor a con- 
dom. More than half had used both. Fourteen 
of the 48 subjects indicated that they had 
found such contraceptives effective in preventing 
pregnancy, when used. Seventeen indicated that 
contraceptives had been ineffective, but at- 
tributed this to occasional lack of use. Nine 
indicated that contraceptives were ineffective in 
preventing pregnancy when used. Eight of the 
subjects omitted the question altogether. The 
primary complaint about both the condom and 
the diaphragm was that they were nuisances to 
use. As expected, the men indicated that they 
were, in general, more dissatisfied with the con- 
dom than were their wives, and that their wives 
were more dissatisfied with the diaphragm than 
were they. 

The MMPI results are shown in Figure 2, 
which indicates mean and range for each of the 
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conventional clinical scales. K correction was 
used throughout. Specific data about scale values 
are included here, for the information of persons 
familiar with the test. Our own interpretations 
of the meanings of these results are also in- 
cluded, for the benefit of those who are not as 
familiar with the MMPI, or who may wish to 
interpret the data differently. 

Ranges of all the scales lie almost entirely 
within normal limits. Means of scales two and 
seven are almost exactly at T score 50, indi- 
cating that the vasectomy group is not notably 
more depressed or anxious than the population 
in general. The highest mean is on the K scale, 
suggesting that the group as a whole has rela- 
tively good “ego strength.” This group, in fact, 
appears to have been rather carefully screened, 
either by self-referral or by urologist decision, 
to exclude marked emotional pathology. 

There was a substantial clustering of sub- 
jects scoring low on scale five. Low scores on 
this scale may indicate counteractive or exag- 
gerated masculinity and may, therefore, identify 
a group of men for whom an operation on their 
genitals would have special significance. The 
subgroup scoring low on scale five appears from 
the test results to be fairly non-anxious and 
self-satisfied. In terms of occupational status, 
they are nearly all in the middle class and, in 
most actuarial respects, are indistinguishable 
from the rest of the sample. Even more so than 
the group as a whole, these men indicate that 
the primary reasons for their decision are socio- 
economic ones. All have used either condoms or 
diaphragms. In general, this subsample ap- 
pears to be unremarkable except perhaps for 
the evidence of their relatively straightforward 
decision to have the vasectomy for socio- 
economic reasons. There is no suggestion of 
unusual “‘castration anxiety’? in this group or 
of covert castration desires underlying a facade 
of counteractive masculinity. 

Three men scored at T score 71 on scale seven 
of the MMPI. This is too small a subsample 
for meaningful interpretations; however, since 
the scale correlates highly with indications of 
anxiety, and since there was some interest in 
anxiety as a dimension in the present study, 
these three cases were examined separately. One 
of the three had been divorced and another was 
married to a wife who had been married pre- 
viously. Other data were not sufficiently re- 
markable to make these three stand out from 
the rest of the group. 

Scale two measures tendency toward, or de- 
gree of, depression, a symptom that might be 
important in assessing advisability of the op- 
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Figure 2 
High, low, and mean scores of 46 vasectomized men on the standard scales of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 


eration. Only one person in the study scored 
above the normal range (above T score 70) on 
this scale. Five more scored above T score 60, 
within the high portion of the normal range. 
These six men, scoring as the most depressed in 
the sample even though they fell predominantly 
within normal limits, were examined as a sepa- 
rate subgroup. As would be expected from the 
elevation on scale two, this subgroup tended to 
score low on scale nine and high on scale ten, 
indicating a tendency towards introspective con- 
cerns and a somewhat phlegmatic disposition. 
As a group, they were significantly older than 
the rest of the sample. Four out of the six 
were over 40 years of age, and none was as 
young as the mode for the entire sample. The 
number of children in the family was no 
greater on the average than for the rest of the 
sample. It may be of some relevance that the 
children of these men were all still living at 
home despite the relatively advanced age of 
these subjects as compared to the rest of the 
group. Half of these six subjects were advised 
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to have the operation by a physician—an un- 
usually high percentage for the rest of the 
sample. Also, four out of the six gave health 
as the reason for having the operation, and 
none indicated that the primary reason was eco- 
nomic. This is in marked contrast to the rest 
of the group. The three subjects with the 
highest scale two scores all indicated that they 
thought the vasectomy might affect their sexual 
potency and satisfaction, but did not indicate 
whether they thought the effect would be a 
desirable or an undesirable one. Most of them 
indicated that they thought vasectomy would 
result in more spontaneous and less inhibited 
sexual satisfaction for either themselves or their 
wives or both. Four of the six indicated some 
kind of sexual problem, ranging from impo- 
tence to wife's lack of responsiveness, in 
marked contrast to the sample as a whole, most 
of whom indicated no sexual problems. Two of 
the six indicated that the decision to have a 
vasectomy was primarily their wife’s, and a third 
indicated that it was a joint decision, but the 
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wife's attitude was probably primary; this is 
also in some contrast to the sample as a whole, 
in which the subjects themselves tended to as- 
sume primary responsibility for the decision. 
This subgroup, then, is apparently deviant in 
several respects from the rest of the sample. 
Whether the operation will affect the tendency 
toward depression that characterized this group, 
by either aggravating or relieving it, remains 
to be seen. 

A group of five men had T scores of 60 or 
above on the L scale. This scale indicates 
naiveté and considerable lack of self insight, 
and therefore might identify a group of persons 
who would react somewhat uncharacteristically 
to a vasectomy. One of these five was foreign 
born and might show an elevation on this scale 
because of differences in cultural background. 
The other four subjects did not show any par- 
ticularly consistent pattern of deviancy from the 
rest of the group, although they did show other 
personality characteristics on the MMPI that 
would be expected to be associated with the 
elevated L score. 


DISCUSJION 


The design of the present study, a preliminary 
investigation in connection with a longitudinal 
examination of vasectomy patients and appro- 
priate controls, anticipated that castration an- 
xiety and various repressed factors might be 
important dimensions underlying the decision 
to have a vasectomy. The most reasonable con- 
clusion that can be drawn about this particular 
sample—men who came to urologists to obtain 
vasectomies and who were approved by these 
particular cooperating urologists for the op- 
eration—is that they were motivated primarily 
by rational considerations and were relatively 
free of unconscious neurotic concerns about the 
consequences of the operation. It would be diff- 
cult to prove that no obscure symbolic factor 
lies behind these men’s decision, but there is 
no discernible evidence in the present results to 
indicate the presence of such factors. The data 
far more strongly support the view that the 
men in this sample were motivated by rational 
concerns, and chose what they considered to be 
a reasonable procedure to accoriplish what they 
regarded as a legitimate and desirable objective. 
This particular sample is much more repre- 
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sentative of the stable, productive, successful 
group in the culture than it is of either the 
emotionally disturbed or the economically and 
socially improvident group. 

If the operation does arouse latent emo- 
tional concerns or produce untoward psycho- 
logical reactions, these effects can be ident! “ed 
only in a longitudinal follow-up. The character- 
istics of at least one subsample within the 
present group—those men showing a tendency 
toward depression—are sufficiently deviant from 
the rest of the sample to suggest a basis for 
concern about future consequences. 


SUMMARY 


Forty-eight subjects who obtained vasectomies 
from one of several cooperating urologists dur- 
ing a nine month interval jin 1961 had a modal 
age of 28 years, had been'‘married for a modal 
four years, and had a modal number of three 
children. They were a fecund group who had 
tried other contraceptive procedures and, for 
various reasons, found them unsatisfactory. For 
most of them, the stated reasons for not wanting 
additional children were socio-economic. The 
socio-economic status of the subjects was ap- 
preciably above the national average, one-third 
of the men being at least college graduates. 
Over one-fifth were in managerial or profes- 
sional positions, and none was an unskilled 
laborer. The sample was overwhelming Protes- 
tant in its religious beliefs. All of the men 
regarded themselves as in good or excellent 
health, and only 14 of the 48 indicated that the 
operation was advised by a physician. As a 
group, they were non-anxious and without 
noticeable psychopathology of any sort. They 
showed no more tendencies toward asocial or 
antisocial behavior than the population at large. 
Although the numbers in each group are rela- 
tively small, the characteristics of some sub- 
groups within the sample are discussed. The 
evidence suggests that the decision to have 
a vasectomy was made primarily on rational 
grounds in the absence of contraindicating re- 
ligious beliefs. It is hoped that future follow-up 
of these and other subjects and appropriate 
controls will identify significant psychological 
or sociological effects of the operation and will 
provide a basis for specifying indications and 
contraindications for the operation. 
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A Review of Family Research in 1962 


JAMES WALTERS* 
Florida State University 


THE PRESENT review is the seventh of a 
series of articles which has been concerned with 
identifying studies of the family published over 
a period of nine years.’ Following the pattern 
of the earlier reports, the research cited is 
limited to those aspects of human behavior 
which have traditionally been of concern to 
readers of Marriage and Family Living, includ- 
ing dating and courtship, husband-wife rela- 
tionships, parent-child relationships, and family 
disorganization. 

Designed to assist the student and the pro- 
fessional in keeping abreast of the research 
completed in all of the major disciplines con- 
cerned with the family, the review presents a 
compilation of relevant studies under particu- 
lar headings to permit the reader to obtain in- 
formation readily concerning the specific em- 
phases within a given area. 

Over 150 professional journals in sociology, 
psychology, psychiatry, mental and social hy- 
giene, education, and related areas were re- 
viewed. It was not possible to obtain several 
American journals as well as several foreign 
journals. In addition, books listed in Cumulative 
Book Index were reviewed as were abstracts 
appearing in Sociological Abstracts, Psycho- 
logical Abstracts, Child Development Abstracts 
and Bibliography, and Dissertation Abstracts. 

At best, the criteria utilized in the selection 
of articles to be included reflect subjective 
judgment. There are many studies which are 
of profound significance to students of the 
family that have been omitted. For example, 
in the November 10, 1962 issue of Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, 34 articles are 
listed concerning the effect of thalidomide, 
taken during pregnancy, on the the development 
of children. Though such investigations are of 


* Grateful acknowledgment is made to the following grad- 
uate students for their assistance in the preparation of the 
bibliography: Doris P. Pearce, Phil K. McQueen, George 
Rowe, Frances Stromberg, Helen Beard, Isabel Koonce, Chung- 
soon Chung, and Phyllis Richards. 

1 Previous reviews include: Winston Ehrmann, Reviews of 
Family Research for 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, Marriage and 
Family Living, 17 (May, 1955), pp. 169-177; 18 (May, 
1956), pp. 168-176; 19 (August, 1957), pp. 281-294; and 
20 (November, 1958), pp. 384-396; E. Z. Dager, ‘‘A Review 
of Family Research in 1958,"’ Marriage and Family Living, 21 
(August, 1959), pp. 287-299; and James Walters, ‘‘A Re- 
view of Family Research in 1959, 1960, and 1961,"’ Marriage 
and Family Living, 24 (May, 1962), pp. 158-178. 
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relevance to family researchers, they were not 
included. Valuable materials have, undoubtedly, 
been omitted inadventently. There were many 
others which, in the reviewer's judgment, did 
not meet Ehrmann’s definition of research: 
“The systematic arrangement and examination 
of empirical data and criticisms and comments 
about these matters.” Case studies of such a 
limited number of subjects that their general- 
izations were tenuous have also been omitted. 

With few exceptions, articles which had for 
their main purpose a review of research were 
excluded. Those that were included are listed 
under the heading entitled, Commentaries, Re- 
views, and Bibliographies. 

The inclusion or exciusion of a study is not 
intended to reflect a measure of its worth. To 
have included all of the studies of interest to 
family researchers would have necessitated a 
much longer bibliography. 

If support of the studies can be adequately 
judged from a review of the acknowledgments 
in the published reports, relatively little re- 
search on the family is being supported by 
federal agencies. This is noteworthy in view 
of the family’s significance in terms of the 
mental health of the nation. Support obtained 
by many family researchers, it would appear, 
is coming from the universities or agencies in 
which they are employed. The meager support 
of studies of the family serves as a deterrent 
to cooperative and _ inter-disciplinary effort. 
Many researchers who could profit from a 
team effort conduct their researches indepen- 
dently, unable to undertake investigations of 
real significance because of the lack of ade- 
quate support. 

In reviewing the studies concerning the 
family, it is clear that impressive advances are 
being made in terms of control of relevant 
variables. Yet, it is equally clear that many 
potentially excellent investigations are limited 
by inadequate samples and inadequate tech- 
niques employed in the collection and treatment 
of data. A serious review of these studies leads 
to the conclusion that much of the effort of 
family researchers has been neither adequately 
focused nor organized. More studies are needed 
in which samples are drawn throughout the 
nation to augment those which have utilized 
samples of the upper-middle class in university 
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communities and samples of farm owners in 
selected counties within given states. 

As was noted in last year's review, progress 
is being made in the development sn: refine- 
ment of instruments and methods. Much greater 
consideration, however, needs to be given to 
the validity of our tools. It is evident, too, that 
in several areas, investigators could profit from 
a closer association with specialists in research 
design and statistics. Family researchers, how- 
ever, are not alone in this regard. An article 
which appears in the September, 1962 issue of 
American Psychologist® suggests that there has 
been, within psychology, a cultural lag between 
the development of statistical methods to 
assist the investigator in examining hypotheses, 
and the proper use of these methods. If one 
were to generalize from the data presented in 
this source (though because of sampling limita- 
tions, one would not), it could be concluded 
that in a significant number of psychological 
studies, conclusions ate drawn which are 
erroneous. 

Family researchers continue to acknowledge 
the difficulty in testing hypotheses by utilizing 
questionnaire and interview techniques that 
require recall of past events, yet the bulk of our 
evidence is based on investigations in which 
these methods have been utilized. As Yarrow 
asks in her illuminating appraisal of problems 


of methods in parent-child research, “How 


well . . . can we expect the mother to report 
interaction of which she is a part and on which 
the culture has placed distinct values? . . . Can 
we expect an accurate report, uncontaminated 
by the mother’s particular needs and defenses, 
her values about parental and child behaviors, 
her class identifications and the childbearing 
mores attached to them?” While Yarrow’s 
comments were concerned with the interroga- 
tion of women, the problems are, indeed, simi- 
lar in the interrogation of men concerning the 
roles they assume as fathers and husbands. 
While studies of family life which involve 
direct observation, predetermined categories, 
and time samples are time-consuming, laborious, 
and frustrating, they are sorely needed. Such 
studies would serve as a check on the hundreds 
of studies in which we have relied on respon- 


2 One of the most valuable sources the reviewer has found 
is the unpublished manuscript by Murray A. Straus, Family 
Measurement Abstracts, Minnesota Family Study Center, 
Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minn., 1961. 

3 Leroy Wolins, ‘‘Responsibility for Raw Data,’’ American 
Psychologist, 17 (September, 1962), pp. 657-658. 

4 Marian Radke Yarrow, ‘Problems of Methods in Parent- 
Child Research,’’ Child Development, 34 (March, 1963), pp. 
215-226. 
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dents, who are comparatively untrained in 
terms of scientific objectivity, to produce either 
written or verbal reports of relatively complex 
phenomena. 

The articles included in the review were 
classified as follows: I. Commentaries, Reviews, 
and Bibliographies; II. Sexual Behavior; III. 
Premarriage; IV. Marriage and Divorce; V. 
The Family; VI. Disorganization; VII. Coun- 
seling, Education, and Welfare; and VIII. The 
Family in Other Cultures. In order to conserve 
space, no cross classifications were made, al- 
though many articles could have been listed 
under several headings. The primary intent of 
the articles was the basis used for their classifi- 
cation. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AA = American Anthropologist 

ACSR = American Catholic Sociological Review 

AJO = American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 

AJS = American Journal of Sociology 

ASR = American Sociological Review 

CD = Child Development 

DA = Dissertation Abstracts 

EQ = Eugenics Quarterly 

JASP = Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 

JCP = Journal of Consulting Psychology 

JCLP = Journal of Clinical Psychology 

JCL = Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and 
Police Science 

JGP = Journal of Genetic Psychology 

JHE = Journal of Home Economics 

JJCS = Journal of Jewish Communal Service 

JP = Journal of Pediatrics 

MFL = Marriage and Family Living 

MH = Mental Hygiene 

MMF@Q = Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly 

MPO = Merrill-Palmer Quarterly 

PS = Population Studies 

P = Pediatrics 

PR = Psychological Reports 

RS = Rural Sociology 

SC = Social Casework 

SF = Social Forces 

SP = Social Problems 

SSR = Sociology and Social Research 

SW = Social Work 
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A REMINDER 


.. . that the 1963 ANNUAL MEETINGS of the National Council on Family Relations will be 
held on the campus of Denver University, Denver, Colorado, August 21-23. The theme is The 
American Family and NCFR—Retrospect and Prospect. An extensive program of family research, 
counseling, family life education and special programs has been planned. For details, see the last 


Newsletter. 


Housing and tourist information may be obtained from Dr. Arthur Shirey, Denver University, 


Denver, Colorado. 


Plan to help your National Council on Family Relations celebrate its 25th Anniversary in beautifui 
Denver. 
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ARTICLES IN BRIEF 


MURRAY A. STRAUSS, Department Editor, 
University of Minnesota 


A Comparison of Husband and Wife Responses 
Concerning Who Makes Farm 
and Home Decisions* 


E. A. WILKENING AND DENTON E. MORRISON 
* University of Wisconsin 


THE SURVEY technique has obvious limita- 
tions for studying the influence and interaction 
of two or more people. What the person re- 
ports is influenced (a) by the scope‘of what he 
observes, (b) by the accuracy of his observa- 
tions, (c) by cultural norms with respect to the 
roles of the interacting persons, and (d) by 
personal biases relating to the interaction. It is 
for this reason that observation of interaction, 
as Strodtbeck has done,’ is preferable to the 
report of interacting parties where feasible. 
But, both the cost and the technical problems 
of direct observation of interaction is prohibi- 
tive if the study is to cover a large number of 
cases. Moreover, the time involved in observing 
respondents’ reactions to hypothetical problem- 
solving situations is too great for studies in 
which family influence structure is only a small 
part. Kenkel, in a study of married couples, 
found a wide discrepancy between the reports 
of the spouses and the observed contributions 
of each spouse to deciding how a sum of money 
should be spent.? He found that most couples 
were not able to predict nor to report after 
their “decision” their roles with respect to the 
amount of talking, the amount of ideas and 
suggestions contributed, or their contributions 
to smoothing out differences. Kenkel concluded 
that couples are not very accurate in predicting 


* Supported by the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station and by the Research Committee of the Graduate 
School with funds from the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation. The sample was selected by the Wisconsin Sur- 
vey Research Laboratory. 

1Cf. Fred L. Strodtbeck, ‘‘The Family in a Three-Person 
Group,’’ American Sociological Review, 19 (February, 1954), 
Pp. 23-29. 

2W. F. Kenkel and Dean K. Hoffman, ‘Real and Con- 
ceived Roles in Family Decision-Making,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, 18 (November, 1956), pp. 311-316. 
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their respective roles in decision-making nor in 
reporting their roles in a specific decision. The 
influence of cultural norms upon responses of 
spouses with respect to actual and desired sexual 
behavior is reported by Wallin and Clark.* 
Hence, some attention to the problem of the 
adequacy of the survey technique for assessing 
husband and wife roles in decision-making is 
in order. 
METHOD 


One way of studying influence in decisions is 
to compare the reports of husbands and wives 
on specific types of decisions. In a 1961 pilot 
study of 61 randomly selected farm families of 
a central Wisconsin county, responses were ob- 
tained with respect to the relative involvement 
of husbands and wives in twenty-three types of 
decisions pertaining to the farm, the household 
and the family. As part of a self-administered 
questionnaire, both husband and wife were 
asked by the interviewer to indicate separately, 
and without observation by the other person, 
how decisions were made by checking one of 
the following categories to each of the twenty- 
three decisions: 

1. Husband decides and seldom discusses 

with wife. 

2. Husband decides and usually discusses 

with wife. 
. Both husband and wife decide together. 
. Wife decides and usually discusses with 
husband. 

5. Wife decides and seldom discusses with 

husband. 

6. Decision has never been considered. 

*Paul Wallim and Alexander Clark, ‘‘Cultural Norms 
and Husbands’ and Wives’ Reports of Their Marital Part- 
ners’ Preferred Frequency of Coitus Relative to Their Own,"’ 
Sociometry, 21 (September, 1958), pp. 247-254. 
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Certain of the decisions had not been con- 
sidered by one-fourth or more of the husbands 
and wives interviewed. These included the four 
decisions pertaining to children, the three ll 
taining to renting land, buying land and bor- 
rowing money, and the decision pertaining to 
taking a vacation. 


FINDINGS 


The distribution of responses by husbands as 
compared to that by wives shows little differ- 
ence in how specific types of decisions were 
made. Furthermore, the responses were in the 
expected direction, with few exceptions.* The 
husband was the most frequent decider for six 
of the twenty-three decisions. These decisions 
all pertained to the farm enterprise. In no other 
decisions was the husband more frequently re- 
ported by either husbands or wives as the one 
who usually made the decision. 

The wife was the most frequent decider for 
three of the decisions. These are “how much 
money to spend for food,” ‘‘whether to paint 
and wallpaper the home,” and ‘when to invite 
friends a relatives to dinner.” Apparently, 


food, interior decoration and social contacts are 
the main concern of the woman. Yet, for one- 
third of the families, decisions on how much 
to allocate for food and whether to paint and 


wallpaper the interior of the house were shared 
jointly with the husband. The decision as to 
when to invite friends to dinner was made to- 
gether by about half of the husbands and wives. 

The most striking fact is that thirteen out of 
twenty-three decisions were ordinarily shared 
about equally by husband and wife. Major in- 
vestments or commitments of money including 
buying land, borrowing money, buying a car, 
buying life insurance, and how much money to 
save, tend to be the concern of both husband 
and wife. The children’s activities and alloca- 
tion of their responsibilities are also the con- 
cerns of both spouses. 

With both husband and wife responses to the 
same items, the question arose as to the con- 
sensus of the spouses on the decisions. That is, 
to what extent do they check the same or dif- 
ferent categories for the twenty-three different 


4 Detailed tables relating to this article have been de- 
posited as Document number 7546, with the ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. A copy may be secured by 
citing the document number and by remitting $1.25 for 
photoprints or $1.25 for 35 mm microfilm. Advance payment 
is required. Make checks or money order payable to: Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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types of decisions? Considering all decisions, 
husband and wife checked the same category 
only about half the time on the average. The 
percentage agreeing ranged from 77 per cent 
for deciding ‘‘whether to buy land” to only 36 
per cent for deciding ‘whether to try out a new 
variety or type of crop.” 

The wife's involvement in decisions was 
greater according to the wife’s response than 
according to the husband’s response for about 
one-fourth of all decisions. The husband's in- 
volvement was greater according to the wives’ 
responses for about one-fifth of all decisions. 
Wives felt they were involved in certain farm 
decisions as well as in certain decisions pertain- 
ing to the family and household more than did 
the husbands. However, the type of decisions 
in which wives feel they are involved more 
than do the husbands include farm, household 
and family decisions. 

For the most part, differences between hus- 
bands’ and wives’ responses as to their relative 
involvement in decisions result from one spouse 
indicating that they ‘decide together” while the 
other indicates that one decides with or without 
discussion with the other spouse. One spouse 
may be registering the norm or 1 eon pat- 
tern of deciding things together while the other 
may be indicating more accurately the way 
things are actually decided. 

A deviation from this pattern occurs for cer- 
tain types of decisions in the farm area. Dis 
agreement between husband and wife frequently 
occurs for operational farm decisions by one 
checking “husband decides and seldom dis- 
cusses” while the other checks “husband de- 
cides and usually discusses” with the wife. This 
type of disagreement also occurs in deciding 
how much money to spend for food. The 
sources of such disagreement could be either or 
both (a) in real differences between spouses in 
the interpretation of how decisions are made or 
(b) in certain ambiguities of the question. 
While the terms “usually” and ‘‘seldom” pose 
obvious semantic problems, the term “‘decide”’ is 
also likely the source of semantic as well as con- 
ceptual error. 

Perhaps who actually makes the decision is 
not so important as an understanding with 
respect to the policy upon which the decision is 
based. Decision-making in most families is not 
formalized but occurs in the context of on-going 
activities of the family. It may be difficult to 
separate the carrying out of the activity from 


§ Ibid. 
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the decision.* If this is true, it may be more 
important to know how policy is arrived at 
than who makes the day-to-day decisions. 


DISCUSSION 


The adequacy of questionnaire responses as to 
how family decisions are made will depend 
upon the uses for which they are intended. If 
one were interested only in the frequency with 
which husbands and wives are involved in dif- 
ferent types of decisions, the questionnaire data 
would have produced similar results in al! ex- 
cept two of the twenty-three types of decisions. 
The mean scores for each type of decision are 
similar for husband and wife responses, and the 
standard deviations for both spouses are also 
similar. 

However, if the intent is to use the reported 
involvement in decisions as a variable to relate 
to other variables, the problem of adequacy of 
the questionnaire response is more serious. The 
fact that there is a difference between husband 
and wife for almost half of the responses can- 
not be ignored. At least this would seem to be 
the case under the assumption that both re- 
sponses are measuring the same thing. It may 
be that the report of the spouse most closely 
involved in the activity is a valid report of what 
actually happens, while the report of the other 
is a valid report of the community norm or of 


® Norman W. Bell and Ezra F. Vogel, (eds.), A Modern 
Introduction to the Family, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1960, pp. 22-24. 


the spouses’ personal ideal or expectation. As 
mentioned previously, it is also possible that a 
different wording of the response categories 
based, perhaps, on conceptual revisions of the 
decision process, would lead to greater spousal 
consensus. Somewhat different response cate- 
gories were used by Blood and Wolfe.” In any 
case, the nature of the differences between hus- 
band and wife reporting about decision-making 
suggests that the questionnaire technique has 
limitations in the reporting of influence in de- 
cision-maiking. 

Morgan indicates that family decision-making 
is not a matter of bargaining for one’s point 
of view as much as an attempt to allocate re- 
sources and guide activities around mutual fam- 
ily goals and interests. Seen from this point of 
view, who makes the decision may not be as im- 
portant as whether there is consensus on the 
matter. The results reported here indicate that 
with the exception of a few types of decisions 
there is greater agreement upon whether or not 
matters were discussed or not than upon whether 
the decision was usually joint or made by one 
spouse or the other. Hence, the survey technique 
may be more accurate in determining whether 
or not there is involvement in a type of deci- 
sion than upon who decides a particular matter. 

tT Robert O. Blood, Jr. and Donald M. Wolfe, Husbands 
and Wives: The Dynamics of Married Living, Glencoe, IIl.: 
The Free Press, 1960. 

8See James N. Morgan, ‘Household Decision-Making,”’ 
in Nelson N. Foote (ed.), Household Decision-Making, New 
York: New York University Press, 1961, pp. 94-96. 


Dating Maturation of Children from Happy 
and Unhappy Marriages* 


JUDSON T. LANDIS 
Institute of Human Development, University of California 


For some years students of the family have 
examined relationships between a series of items 
from the individual’s family background and 
his marriage success. Of all the family back- 
ground items studied, one, happiness rating of 
parents’ marriage, stands out as associated with 
marital success in at least eight major studies. 


* A more detailed form of this paper has been deposited as 
Document number 7415 with the ADI Auxiliary Publications 
Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. A copy may be secured by citing the Docu- 
ment number and by remitting $1.25 for photoprints, or $1.25 
for 35 mm. microfilm to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, Li- 
brary of Congress. 
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In order further to explore family back- 
ground and marriage success the present study 
was undertaken. To guide the research design 
the following hypothesis was developed: If a 
causal relationship exists between marital hap- 
piness of parents and marital happiness of their 
children, then there would be (a) significant 
differences between children from happy and 
unhappy marriages in their progress in estab- 
lishing adolescent heterosexual relationships, 
and (b) significant differences between children 
from happy and unhappy marriages in their 
self-evaluations and reported confidence in 
heterosexual relationships. 
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Method. To test the hypothesis, family and 
dating histories were obtained from 3,000 stu- 
dents registered in sociology classes, mostly 
from family sociology classes in eleven colleges 
and universities. Each student was asked to 
rate the marital happiness of his parents on a 
five-point scale from very happy to very un- 
happy. For the purpose of this study we are 
actually interested in how the child viewed the 
marriage, since it is how he saw the marriage 
that is important in his personal development 
and self evaluations. How he saw the marriage 
is reality for him, not how the parents or others 
may have seen the marriage. 

In analyzing the data, respondents’ ratings of 
marital happiness were compressed into two 
classifications—the happy and the unhappy. The 
very happy and happy ratings make up the 
happy classification (approximately 70%) and 
the average, unhappy, very unhappy and di- 
vorced make up the unhappy group (30%). 

Findings. Six variables of dating behavior 
were related to happiness or unhappiness in 
parental marriage. On almost all variables there 
were significant differences between those re- 
spondents who saw their parents’ marriage as 
happy and those who saw their parents’ mar- 
riage as unhappy. In general, the associations 
were more highly significant for males than they 
were for females. 

The respondents from happy marriages had 
had a more active dating history in junior high 
school, senior high school and in college than 
had those from erg marriages. Starting in 
junior high school fewer respondents from 
happy marriages had never dated and more had 
dated four or more people than was true of the 
respondents from unhappy marriages. In high 
school the same pattern was observed: a smaller 
percentage of those from happy marriages never 
dated or had dated one person only, and a 
larger percentage had dated 20 or more people 
than had those from unhappy marriages. 

The “frequency” of dating in college differed 
significantly for both sexes. Men and women 
from happy marriages tended to date two to 
three times a week and fewer tended to date 
once a month or never date than was true of 
the men and women from unhappy marriages. 

Each student was asked to state how many 
different people he had gone steady with in 
junior high school, senior high, and in college. 
No consistent pattern was revealed in the pat- 
tern of steady dating in relation to reported 
parental marital happiness. No significant dif- 
ferences appeared in the junior high school and 
college age for either men or women. At the 
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high school level there were slight differences. 
A larger percentage of men from unhappy mar- 
riages had never had a steady in high school 
and a larger percentage had had two or more 
steadies when compared with those respondents 
from happy marriages. A larger percentage of 
women from unhappy marriages had never 
gone steady, but an equal percentage had had 
two or more steadies when compared with those 
women from happy marriages. The differences 
observed here might not be expected since it 
was those respondents from happy marriages 
who had tended to start dating early and who 
had tended to date more different people. What 
this finding seemed to show was that a slightly 
larger percentage of the dating of respondents 
from unhappy marriages was steady dating 
rather than “dating the field.’’ This conclusion 
was partially supported by the number of “pri- 
vate understanding engagements” reported by 
the two groups. 

A larger percentage of the respondents from 
happy marriages reported no “private under- 
standing engagements” and a small pecentage 
reported two or more “private understanding 
engagements” than was true of those respond- 
ents from unhappy marriages. The general pic- 
ture seems to be that those from happy mar- 
riages have had more active dating histories, but 
their dating was not on as serious a level as 
was the dating of the respondents from un- 
happy marriages. 

The first part of the hypothesis, that if a re- 
lationship exists between marital happiness of 
parents and marital happiness of their children 
there would be significant differences between 
children from happy and unhappy marriages in 
their progress in establishing adolescent hetero- 
aml: relationships, finds strong support in the 
data. 

Self-Evaluations of Men and Women from 
Happy and Unhappy Marriages. Since the dat- 
ing histories of the respondents from happy 
and unhappy marriages differed significantly, our 
next analysis was of certain self-evaluations to 
see whether those from happy marriages might 
tend to rate themselves Aon on variables 
which would be conducive to establishing heter- 
osexual relationships. 

The over-all picture one gets is that children 
from happy marriages do have self-evaluations 
which would make it easier for them to estab- 
lish early and confident associations with the 
other sex than have children from un- 
happy marriages. The respondents were asked 
to give an evaluation of their personality or per- 
sonal attractiveness in early adolescence and at 
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the time of the study. Those from happy mar- 
riages tended to have larger percentages who 
gave themselves superior personality evaluations 
and fewer who gave poor evaluations than was 
true of the respondents from unhappy mar- 
riages. 

The evaluation of personality at the time of 
the study did not differ significantly for males 
although it was in the expected direction, One 
interesting observation here is that the respond- 
ents gave a much higher evaluation of per- 
sonality at the time of the study than the rat- 
ing given of personality in early adolescence. 
Whether from a happy or an unhappy mar- 
riage the respondents saw themselves as much 
more attractive in late adolescence as compared 
to early adolescence. 

The respondents were asked to give two self- 
evaluations which would seem to bear directly 
on their establishing heterosexual relationships, 
“How much difficulty did you have in early 
adolesceace in making friends with the other 
sex?” and “How confident are you at present 
in associating with the other sex ?”’ The respond- 
ents from unhappy marriages had greater diffi- 
culty in making friends with the other sex in 
early adolescence, and at the time of the study 
they tended to have less confidence in associat- 
ing with the other sex than was true of respond- 
ents from happy marriages. 


Each ee og was asked whether he had 


ever wished to be of the opposite sex. The per- 
centage distribution of the responses to this 


uestion show a significantly different response 
fam those from happy and unhappy marriages. 
A larger percentage of those from hype 
marriages had at some time desired to 
the other sex than had those from happy 
marriages. It would seem that rejection of 
one’s sex and desiring to be of the other 
sex would indicate a lack of appreciation for 
self. This in turn may have something to do 
with how soon. one establishes heterosexual 
relations. 

One other item was included which may give 
a clue as to why children from unhappy mar- 
riages tend to differ in dating maturation. Each 
respondent was asked, “Do you ever have 
doubts about your chances of having a success- 
ful marriage?” Respondents from unhappy 
homes had more frequent doubts, and fewer 
never doubted their chances for a successful 
marriage when compared with those respond- 
ents from happy marriages. 

In general the variables studied give fairly 
consistent support for the second part of the 
hypothesis that there are significant differences 
between children from happy and unhappy mar- 
riages in their self evaluations and reported 
confidence in heterosexual relationships. Chil- 
dren who report their parents’ marriages as 
happy report higher self evaluations and greater 
confidence in heterosexual relationships than do 
children who report their parents’ marriages as 


unhappy. 


Social Class, Age, and Educational Group 
Differences in Childbirth Information 


PATRICIA E. KARIEL 
Bellingham, Washington 


EmpuHASsIs on “family-centered maternity 
care” has spread widely, and classes offering 
preparation for childbirth are now found in 
communities throughout the country. In addi- 
tion, many books have been written, and popu- 
lar articles about pregnancy or childbirth appear 
almost monthly. 

There is, however, a wide variation in the 
amount of knowledge which different women 
acquire about these subjects. Some of the fac- 
tors thought to account for this may be con- 
sidered to be primarily psychological, in that 
they deal with an individual’s intelligence, mo- 
tivation, attitudes or emotions. Others may be 
classified as sociological since they concern the 
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individual in her relationship to society and as 
a member of various social groups. The present 
study is concerned only with these sociological 
factors. 

Attitudes toward health and health practices 
have been found to be related to social class 
status and to education.’ There also appears to 
be some relationship between sources of health 


1E. L. Koos, The Health of Regionville, New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1954: A. B. Hollingshead and 
F. C. Redlich, Social Class and Mental Illness; A Commu- 
nity Study, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958; God- 
fred M. Hochbaum, Public Participation in Medical Screening 
Programs; A Sociopsychological Study, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
(Publication No. 572), 1958. 
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information used and both social class and edu- 
cational level of the individual.* 

Statement of ihe Problem. The aim of the 
study is to determine the extent to which the 
social position differentials just noted apply to 
childbirth information, and specifically, if there 
is a relationship between the sociological fac- 
tors—1) social class of the family, 2) educa- 
tional level of the new mother, and 3) age of 
the mother—and information about labor which 
was obtained by the mother—1) the amount of 
information about labor which had been ob- 
tained up to and including the immediate post- 
partum period, 2) the amount of information 
obtained prior to the onset of labor, 3) the 
sources from which the information had been 
obtained and the satisfaction of the individual 
with the information obtained from each source, 
and 4) the importance which was attached to 
the obtaining of this information. 

Collection of Data. A flexible interview guide 
was utilized in the collection of data. This con- 
tained a list of ten frequently-asked questions, 
based on the major topics covered in prenatal 
classes; these included the course of normal 
labor, ways in which the mother might relieve 
her discomfort and assist with the progress of 
each stage of labor, the use and availability of 
analgesic and anesthetic aids, and hospital rou- 
tines. It also included a list of sources from 
which information might be obtained: the phy- 
Sician, parents’ classes, magazines, books, 
friends and relatives, and the nurse in the labor 
room. The interview guide was reviewed by 
experts in maternity nursing and in research 
design, and was pre-tested on a group of pa- 
tients not included in the study. 

Interviews were conducted on the obstetrical 
service of a 1,000 bed general hospital affiliated 
with a large midwestern university. The study 
group was composed of all primiparas in the 
state and clinical pay categories who delivered 
a live baby vaginally from the date of the be- 
ginning of the study until a total of fifty inter- 
views had been obtained. All patients were in- 
terviewed within three days following delivery. 
During the interviews, they were encouraged to 
talk freely about their experiences in labor and 
delivery, antepartal experiences, attitudes toward 
labor, and other pertinent topics. The study 
rested upon the subjective evaluation of each 
respondent. 


2,W. E. Boek, et al., Social Class, Maternal Health, and 
Child Care, Albany, New York: State Department of Health, 
1957; A. Yankauer, et al., Pregnancy, Childbirth, the Neo- 
natal Period and Expectant Parents Classes, Albany, New 
York: State Department of Health, 1958. 
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The two groups of patients came from differ- 
ent strata of society: the sixteen clinical pay 
patients were wives of university students, and 
were of higher socio-economic status than the 
thirty-four state patients, who were classed as 
“medically indigent.” Patients in the student 
wives group had completed between 12 and 18 
years of formal education, with a mean of 14.3 
years. They ranged in age from 18 to 25, with 
a mean of 21.7 years. Members of the indigent 
group had completed between 7 and 12 years 
of schooling, with a mean of 10.0 years. They 
ranged in age from 15 to 25, with a mean of 
18.6 years. 

Different provisions for antepartal care were 
made for the two groups. The student wives 
were cared for in the obstetrical clinic by sec- 
ond-year resident physicians, who considered 
patient education important. A series of six 
antepartal classes was available to this group. 
Most of the indigent patients, on the other 
hand, made arrangements for antepartal care 
with physicians in their home communities 
ne a the state. They traveled to the hos- 
pital by state car about two weeks befure the 
expected date of delivery. Comparisons made 
between the two groups should be considered 
with this limitation in mind. 

Report of the Findings. In order to study 
variations related to social status, the responses 
of student wives and indigent patients were 
compared. Age and education were studied only 
within the indigent group, in order to control 
social class and because of the small size of the 
student wife group. 

Marked contrasts were found between the 
indigent and student wife groups in all of the 
areas studied. The student wives obtained more 
information about labor and delivery, obtained 
more of it prior to labor, used more sources of 
information, and considered the obtaining of 
information to be more important than did the 
indigent group. 1) Fewer indigent patients than 
student wives ever obtained answers to the three 
questions which could not be answered by per- 
sonal experience during labor: those concerning 
preparation for labor, the physiology of child- 
birth, and natural childbirth.8 2) Fewer indig- 
ent patients than student wives obtained answers 
to ten questions prior to labor. However, there 
were no significant differences for questions 
about signs of labor, notification of the physi- 
cian, or hospital routines during labor. Even so, 


3 Differences reported are statistically significant unless 
otherwise stated. The X? test of independence was used, with 
p .05. 
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over 20% of the indigent patients did not 
know, prior to the onset of labor, eithef what 
the signs of labor were or when they should 
notify their physicians. 3) Fewer questions were 
answered for the indigent than for the student 
wife group by each source of information, and 
fewer sources were used. Indigent patients re- 
ceived information primarily from friends or 
relatives prior to labor and from the nurse dur- 
ing labor. Student wives relied on books, ante- 
partal classes, and their doctors. 4) Fewer indi- 
gent patients than student wives considered an- 
swers to the ten interview questions to be im- 
portant. Smaller and non-significant differences 
existed even for questions about the signs of 
labor, notification of the doctor and relaxation 
during labor, which it had been assumed almost 
all individuals would consider to be important 
items. 

In order to make comparisons within the 
indigent patient group on the bases of education 
and age, the group was split into two sub- 
groups for each category, near the median of 
that category. The coefficient of correlation (r) 
between education and age was .26, which in- 
dicates that comparisons made separately for 
these factors do, in fact, use different criteria. 
Few significant differences were found within 


the group on the basis of either education or 
age. There was a slight tendency for the high- 
age patients to obtain more information from 
all sources than the low-age group. The high- 
education sub-group contained more patients 
who considered the obtaining of information to 
be important, and fewer who obtained informa- 
tion from friends and relatives. These few dif- 
ferences are insufficient ground for rejection of 
the hypothesis that no differences existed within 
the indigent group on the basis of either educa- 
tion or age. 

Suggestions for Further Research. Enough 
experience with antepartal education has been 
gained that it is time to take stock of the re- 
sults. What benefits are women deriving from 
the information they obtain? What contribu- 
tion, if any, are educational programs making 
to family life? An experimental study might 
be carried out in order to determine effective 
ways of meeting the needs of lower-status in- 
dividuals for information about labor and de- 
livery, as well as other aspects of pregnancy, 
childbirth and the care of children. Answers to 
ee such as these should assist in the 
ormulation of more effective educational pro- 
grams in the future. 


Students’ Anticipations of Persons and 
Arguments Opposing Interracial Dating* 


LARRY D. BARNETT 
Florida State University 


THE rate of interracial marriage, after having 
decreased during the first half of the twentieth 
century,! appears to have increased slightly 
since the 1954 federal Supreme Court decision 
declaring segregated public schools to be un- 
constitutional. In California, interracial mar- 


* This article is based on the writer’s thesis of the same 
title for the Master of Science degree in the Department of 
Family Life at Oregon State University (Corvallis, Oregon). 
The writer wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. Lester 
A. Kirkendall, major professor, and Dr. H. D. Schalock for 
their guidance and encouragement. 

1John H. Burma, ‘‘Research Note on the Measurement 
of Interracial Marriage,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 57 
(1952), pp. 587-589; Sister Annella Lynn, Interracial Mar- 
riazes in Washington, D. C., Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1953; Constantine Panunzio, 
“Intermarriage in Los Angeles,’’ American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, 47 (1942), pp. 690-701; Louis Wirth and Herbert Gold- 
hamer, ‘‘Negro-White Marriage in Recent Times,’’ in 
Characteristics of the American Negro, Otto Klineberg (ed.), 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944, pp. 276-300. 
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riages accounted for 1.2 per cent of all mar- 
riages in 1955, 1.4 per cent in 1957, 1.5 per 
cent in 1958, and 1.4 per cent in 1959.* If the 
assumption is valid that there is a positive cor- 
relation between rate of interracial marriage and 
rate of interracial dating, it follows that the 
rate of interracial dating has increased slightly 
since the mid-1950’s. This increase and the 
large amount of attention presently being de- 
voted to the race relations problem in general 
will undoubtedly lead to a need for knowledge 
by parents, teachers, counselors, and others of 
the various aspects of interracial associations 
among adolescents. Yet to the present there 
have apparently been no studies on the dating 
between Americans of different races. This 
study is probably the first to be done on the 


2 Computed from data supplied by the State of California 
Department of Public Health, Marriage Records Section. 
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dating of American Orientals and Negroes by 
American Caucasians. 

Design and sample. The aims of the study 
were twofold: 1) to determine the rank order 
of the three persons and arguments most 
strongly opposed to the interracial dates of 
Caucasian young adults; 2) to determine the 
influence which the persons and arguments 
would have on the white adolescents. In order 
to secure a sufficiently large sample of re- 
spondents, it was decided to base the study on 
a questionnaire in which Caucasian young adults 
could indicate their anticipations of the per- 
sons and arguments and their influence. (For 
influence, the respondents selected one from a 
scale of Very Great, Some, Very Little, None, 
and Don’t Know.) 

The persons listed on the questionnaire were: 
parents; brothers and sisters; other relatives 
(e.g., uncles, aunts) ; friends; members of your 
college living group; religious leaders. 

The arguments listed on the questionnaire 
were: 

1. You will lose reputation and status. 

2. Dating may lead to marriage, and you 
will meet discrimination before and after 
marriage in social activities—e.g., from 
friends, at restaurants. 

. Dating may lead to marriage, and racially- 
crossed children should not be produced 
since such children are biologically in- 
ferior. 

. God never meant the races to mix in dat- 
ing or marrying; if He had, He would not 
have made separate races. 

. Dating may lead to marriage, and inter- 
racial marriage will result in many per- 
sonality conflicts between you and your 
spouse due to differences in background. 

. Dating may lead to marriage, and your 
children will suffer from discrimination— 
e.g., they may not be accepted by either 
Oriental (Negro) or white communities. 

. Dating may lead to marriage, and rela- 
tions with your in-laws and/or relatives 
will be a problem, both before and after 
marriage. 

. Dating may lead to marriage, and you'll 
run into discrimination in the economic 
and business world—e.g., in housing or in 
getting a job. 

The sample of respondents was secured dur- 
ing November, 1961, primarily (83 per cent) 
from the introductory sociology classes, with 
the remainder coming from English and family 
life courses, at Oregon State University. The 
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sample was limited to American Caucasians 
who were between 17 and 29 years of age (the 
median age was 19.8 years) and who were 
from any state except Hawaii. A total of 242 
questionnaires was distributed; of these, 221 
or 91.3 per cent were returned and 212 or 87.6 
per cent were usable. 

Of the total sample of 212, twenty or 9.4 
per cent had dated Orientals and three or 1.4 
per cent had dated Negroes. Of the twenty 
respondents who had dated Orientals, thirteen 
were females and seven were males. Of the 
three respondents who had dated Negroes, two 
were females and one was a male. None of 
those who had dated Orientals had dated 
Negroes, and none who had dated Negroes had 
dated Orientals. 

Findings. First, parents were expected to be 
the strongest opponents of the oo in- 
terracial dating, while religious leaders were 
foreseen as being least opposing. 

Second, the argument, ‘Dating may lead to 
marriage, and your children will suffer from 
discrimination,” was believed by the respond- 
ents to be the one that would be advanced 
most strongly in opposition to their interracial 
dating. The arguments, “Dating may lead to 
marriage, and racially-crossed children should 
not be produced since such children are biologi- 
cally inferior,” and “God never meant the races 
to mix in dating and marrying; if He had, He 
would not have made separate races,” were 
anticipated as being least opposing. 

Third, the respondents did not consistently 
agree on the persons who and the arguments 
which would be the second- and third-strongest 
in opposing interracial dating by the respond- 
ents. 

Fourth, the respondents generally felt that 
the persons and arguments most opposed to 
their dating an Oriental or a Negro would 
have either ‘‘very great” or “some” influence 
upon them, though mainly the former. 

Fifth, the anticipation of opposition was less 
to dating Orientals than to dating Negroes. 

Sixth, when opposition was anticipated, the 
respondents expected to be less influenced by 
it if the hypothetical date was with an Oriental 
than if the date was with a Negro. 

Seventh, proportionally fewer males than 
females anticipated opposition to dating mem- 
bers of the two minority races, and males ex- 
pected to be less influenced than the females by 
the anticipated opposition. 

Eighth, the respondents’ anticipations of op- 
position or influence by the various persons and 
arguments was not consistently related to lower 
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or upper division standing in the University or 
the amount of contact they had had with 
Orientals or Negroes. 

Discussion. The results of this study help 
to suggest the factors which are operating to 
discourage interracial dates. Golden’ lists five 
factors which discourage interracial marriages: 
segregated social structure; cultural system of 
attitudes, beliefs, and myths; laws; institutional 
functionaries; family. The persons in the ques- 
tionnaire represented the institutional func- 
tionaries and family members, and the argu- 
ments represented the cultural factor, The find- 
ings suggest that institutional functionaries are 
not of much importance in discouraging inter- 
racial dating. (It should be noted that only one 
institutional functionary- -religious leaders— 
was listed in the questionnaire. However, in 
compiling the list of persons to be included in 
the questionnaire, the only institutional func- 
tionary suggested was religious leaders.) Mem- 
bers of the nuclear family, especially parents, 
appear to be very important in discouraging 
interracial dating by their young adult sons and 
daughters. The most potent cultural factor is 
the discrimination directed at the children of 
an interracial marriage. 

From these findings, the writer would like to 


8 Joseph Golden, ‘Social Control of Negro-White Inter- 
marriage,’’ Social Forces, 36 (1958), pp. 267-269. 


modify Golden’s list and propose the following 
four interacting factors as the forces which dis- 
courage interracial dating: 


1. Segregated social structure. By keeping 
the races apart, the segregated social struc- 
ture prevents contacts which may possibly 
lead to interracial dates. 

. Discrimination against the children of an 
interracial marriage. The fear of the con- 
sequences for their children if they marry 
a Negro or an Oriental causes white young 
adults to shy away from dates which may 
lead to an interracial marriage. 

. Laws. The legal prohibition of interracial 
marriage in many states undoubtedly helps 
to create an atmosphere which discourages 
the occurrence of interracial dates among 
adolescents in those states. (Twenty-two 
states presently have laws prohibiting in- 
terracial marriages: Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming.) 

. Parents. Because of the emotional attach- 
ment of adolescents to their families, par- 
ents are able to exert much influence on 
the dating behavior of young adults. 


Family Conference 


The Family Service Association of America (FSAA), the national accrediting organization for 
over 300 marriage and family counseling agencies throughout North America, will hold a large- 
scale conference on family life and community needs on November 13-16 at the Sheraton-Palace in 


San Francisco. 


This will be the first such conference to be held in San Francisco under the auspices of the 
Family Service field. Authorities dedicated to building strong family life will gather from all parts 
of the country, including the West Coast, to exchange views at FSAA’s biennial meeting. The 
theme of the meeting will be ‘Strength to Families Under Stress.” 
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The “amily Life Cycle 
T sa Full Turn 


VIRGINIA LEONARD 
Berkeley High School 


THE University of California Child Study Center has been the site 
of an original and exciting venture in family life education. In June, 
1961, the University cooperated with the Board of Education in 
Berkeley to set up a summer nursery school program on the Uni- 
versity campus. The seven-week session provided one semester of 
high school credit for high school students who wished to enroll. 
The nursery school was a parent cooperative type in which a group 
of mothers assisted the director each day. This is, so far as the 
author knows, the first course giving high school credit ever offered 
under the joint auspices of a public school system and a university, 
and on the university campus. * 

Beginning with a two-week orientation period, during which the 
philosophy and mechanics of nursery school were discussed, each of 
the twenty girls enrolled was given assignments for the seven-week 
session. Dates and tasks were posted on the bulletin board in the 
nursery school. In weekly rotation, each girl and her chosen partners 
worked on all assignments. Weekly refreshments—planned, shopped 
for, prepared, and served by two different girls each week— 
developed many homemaking skills. The refreshments ranged from 
coffee cake to pizza. 

The session began at eight with a forty-five minute formal class 
period before the arrival of the nursery school children, and a thirty 
minute summary and evaluation session followed the children’s 
dismissal at eleven thirty. 

At home the girls, with family cooperation, prepared for the 
nursery school activities—consisting of art projects, music, cooking 
—and their own class work. 

Each student was specifically responsible for one or two children. 
The girls and the children enjoyed each other immeasurably. It was 
difficult to say which benefited most from the close relationship 
established. The flow of affection, warmth, and understanding was 

* Credit for this arrangement should go to Mrs. Margaret Larson, Homemaking 
Supervisor, and Dr. Nancy Baley, Child Study Center, of the University of California, 
and Mr. Emery Curtis, Principal of Berkeley High School. 
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always in both directions. 

As the girls came to feel at ease with the 
children, interest and discussion turned to baby- 
sitting. This was of great practical value to 
those girls employed as sitters. 

The similarity between the girls’ problems 
and those of preschool children, particularly 
problems faced by the four-year-olds, became 
increasingly apparent. The preschoolers and the 
high school girls matured together. 

Interest in motherhood—its responsibilities, 
trials, compensations and joys, the importance 
of preparing for it—was a natural outgrowth 
of these sessions. The role of parents and their 
place in the life of the adolescent led to philo- 
sophical discussions on the development of 
standards, attitudes, and values. Experiences in 
family relationships, their influence on each 
member of the family, and family responsibili- 
ties were discussed. Qualities desirable in hus- 
bands, wives, mothers, and fathers and how and 
when to develop these made for stimulating 
sessions. Too, this led the girls to evaluate their 
individual characteristics and to set goals for 
themselves, 

Participation by parents of pre-school chil- 
dren provided the girls with an excellent op- 
portunity for working with various types of 
mothers, each filling her role in a different way, 
for observing the influence of the mother’s 
personality of the child, the “humanness’ of 
parents, and the magnitude of the parental role. 


The Adolescent 


The importance of the woman's role in the 
community was stressed as the session pro- 
gressed. A study was made of the number and 
variety of roles, and the demands on the wom- 
an’s time and energy. 

To increase the girls’ awareness of those 
around them and to help them see life in all 
its stages, the girls were urged to bring flowers 
from home on Tuesdays and Thursdays for the 
elderly at Berkeley Hills Rest Home. The recipi- 
ents’ touching appreciation led to discussions 
on old age and how to prepare for it, the dif- 
ferences in old people, and their problems of 
adjustment. Realizing that old people are young 
people who have lived longer, each girl began 
the formulation of plans for developing into 
the type of old person she wanted to be. 

Thoughtfulness and consideration for older 
people developed into personal concern for one 
another, resulting in cards and calls to mem- 
bers of the class who were ill. 

Mothers who observed their daughters mar- 
velled at their enthusiasm. For many girls, this 
was a new experience. While each girl did 
superior work in this setting, a check of the 
grade records showed the majority to be aver- 
age students in the rest of their school work. 

With the kind of enthusiasm which resulted 
from our initial experience, it is easy to sce 
why the venture was repeated in 1962, and will 
be continued. 


as a Consumer: 


Facts and Implications 


KATHRYN SUMMERS POWELL AND DAVID A. GOVER 
Winthrop College 


ParRT I: RESEARCH ON THE ADOLESCENT 
CONSUMER* 


GrowING concern has been expressed re- 
garding the need for investigation of the im- 
portance of adolescents as consumers and the 
implications of such behavior for education. 
Business and industry have reported that the 
17.2 million American teen-agers, 12-20 years 
of age, have more than nine billion dollars to 
spend each year. As an approach to this matter, 
a study was undertaken among 12,317 white 
males and females from grades 7, 9, and 12, 

* Part I is by joint authorship 

1 ‘Teenage Consumers,’’ Consumer Reports, XXII (1957), 
pp. 139-42. 
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randomly selected from a stratified sample of 
urban and rural public schools in South Car- 
olina. 

The objectives of the study were to deter- 
mine: 


1. How adolescents acquire their money. 

2. The average weekly amounts of money 
adolescents receive from various sources. 

3. The freedom adolescents have in the dis- 
position of their money. 

. Adolescent spending patterns. 

. The relationship between adolescent 
spending patterns and the factors of (a) 
age, (b) sex, and (c) sources of income. 

6. The relationship between the quality of 
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adolescents’ overall money management 
and (a) grade in school, (b) sex, and (c) 
instruction in use of money. 


Data were collected by a questionnaire, pre- 
tested on approximately 500 students from sev- 
eral high schools. Many of the questions were 
asked in terms of the student's experiences “last 
week’’ to make it as easy as possible for the 
student to give accurate information. Collection 
of the data was made in 1961 within a four- 
week period prior to and a four-week period 
after Easter. 


FINDINGS 
A. Source of money and amounts received 


1. Over one half of the respondents re- 
ceived money from their parents with no 
work required. In addition, from 22 to 
50 per cent of the boys and girls at each 
grade level received money from their 
parents for work done at home. 

. Only two per cent of the subjects re- 
ported money from “other” sources, 
usually gifts. Five per cent had received 
no money for spending “last week.” 

. The percentage of each of the following 
groups earned money in jobs outside the 
home: 


Grade Boys Girls 
7th 30% 15% 
3th 34 18 

12th 55 30 


. The average amount of money received 
a week from all sources ranged from 
$1.21 for 7th grade boys to $1.86 for 
9th grade boys and $3.92 for 12th grade 
boys. For girls, the equivalent amounts 
were $.95, $1.35, and $2.56. 


B. Freedom in disposition of the money 


1. In response to the question, “Last week, 
how much freedom did you have to use 
the money?” complete freedom was re- 
ported by over one half of all youth in 
each age-sex classification with less than 
one fourth reporting “no freedom.” 

. A higher proportion of boys than girls 
reported “complete freedom” in disposi- 
tion of money from each of the income 
sources. 

. As grade level increased, the percentage 
of boys and girls who had complete free- 
dom in disposition of their money in- 
creased while parental supervision de- 


TABLE 1. PER CENT OF BOYS AND OF GIRLS 
PURCHASING ITEMS “LAST WEEK” BY 


ITEMS PURCHASED* 








Items Purchased 


Per cent Percent Per cent 
of boys _ of Girls of all 
Subjects 
N=6,075 N=6,242 N=12,317 





Clothing 
Recreation 


Hobb 


School lunches. .... 
School supplies 
Records (Music)... 





* Total exceeds 100 per cent because some respond- 
ents checked more than one answer. 


creased. One exception to this trend ap- 
peared for those 12th grade girls who 
received their money from parents with 
no work required. 


C. Spending Patterns 


1. 


Table I reports the “main” things for 
which money was spent “last week” in 
response to a question with 18 items 
usually considered to be purchased by 
teen-agers. The list included savings. 


. On a rank-order basis, snacks and school 


lunches ranked first and second, with 
recreation third, and savings fourth as 
items for which money was used. Hob- 
bies and records were purchased by fewer 
than five per cent of the subjects and 
ranked at the bottom. 


. Clothing expenditures were found to in- 


crease in importance with age and with 
increased funds from sources outside the 
home. 


. Girls spent a greater proportion on cloth- 


ing; boys on recreation and hobbies. 


. A minority (from one third to one half 


of each age-sex classification) had saved 
money, with the greater proportion of 
non-savers being the children of laborers 
and farmers. 


. Both sexes in all three grades preferred 


the more informal method of saving 
(keeping the money at home) over put- 
ting their money into banks, savings and 
loan associations, or buying saving 
stamps or bonds. 


. With each rise in grade level there was, 


for both the boys and the girls, an in- 
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crease in the percentage having charge 
accounts in their own names as follows: 


Boys Girls 
11% 6% 
15 9 
40 20 


Grade 
7th 
9th 

12th 


There was a similar grade by grade in- 
crease in the degree to which the boys 
and girls used their parents’ charge ac- 
counts; however, as the youth became 
more likely to use their parents’ charge 
accounts, they also became more likely 
to have to get permission to use such 
accounts. There was no grade by grade 
increase in freedom to use parental ac- 
counts. 

. More boys than girls had personal charge 
accounts. 

. Girls of all grades more frequently 
bought items on lay-away plans than did 
boys. Approximately ten per cent of the 
boys in each of the three grades used 
Jay-away as compared to 16 per cent of 
the 7th grade girls, and 24 per cent of 
the 12th grade girls. 


D. Quality of Money Management 


The quality of the student's use of money 
was determined on the basis of whether or not 
he engaged in certain shopping practices and 
in certain over-all money management prac- 
tices. The specific shopping practices consid- 
ered were: (1) shopping around for best buys, 
(2) reading labels for pertinent information, 
and (3) knowing quality of items being pur- 
chased. The over-all money management prac- 
tices were whether or not the respondent (1) 
tried to decide how to use money “to get the 
most out of life,” (2) planned and followed a 
plan, (3) kept a record of expenditures, and 
(4) had a savings program. 


Findings revealed: 


1. Teen-age girls shopped around more than 
did teen-age boys, but the latter were 
more apt to have savings than girls. 

. As the students progressed in school they 
were more likely to engage in the intel- 
lectual activities of thinking about how 
to use money to get the most out of life 
and planning and following a plan. There 
was, however, no comparable increase in 
the proportion engaging in the more con- 
crete tasks of saving and keeping a record 
of expenditures. 
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. Those who had studied the handling of 
money were more apt to engage in the 
recommended money management prac- 
tices than those who had not had such 
work in school. 

. Those students who had been on a strict 
allowance at one time or another were 
more apt than those who had not to 
engage in the practices selected as meas- 
ures of the quality of money management 
as described above. 

. The students whose parents had a careful 
plan for the use of money showed evi- 
dence of having better over-all money 
management programs than did students 
whose parents did not have a careful plan. 

. The children of professional and semi- 

rofessional fathers were more apt to have 

i on strict allowances, and to plan 
ahead and follow a plan, than were the 
children whose fathers were laborers or 
farmers. 


ParT II: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS* 


Having detailed through this study some of 
the characteristics of the adolescent consumer, 
what are the educational implications herein 
for teachers of marriage and family living in 
public schools ? 

A. The fact that teen-agers have money, 
whether in large or small amounts, and have 
freedom in its use, implies the need for educa- 
tion in money management, preferably begin- 
ning before high school and planned continu- 
ously according to the developmental level of 
the student. Such education should include not 
only how to buy and other wee of consumer 
education, but also the development of a recog- 
nition of the responsibility that one has when 
he has money. 

B. The fact that over one-half of the adoles- 
cents received some money from their parents 
with no work required, raises two questions: 
“How can the school teach the value of money 
to youth who do not have to work for their 
money ?” and ‘How can the school teach money 
management to a child with money of his own 
and with freedom in how he shall use it?” 

The adolescent may be caught in a conflict 
between the need for money and the need for 
education. Educators have questioned the ad- 
visability of school youth being employed, and 
industry is trying to encourage high school 


* Part II is under the authorship of Kathryn Summers 
Powell. 
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youth to continue their education. On the other 
hand, development of maturity and an apprecia- 
tion of the value of a dollar in a young person 
are often attributable to his “job experience.” 
The present study indicates that earned money 
is an income source for many youth, with 55 
per cent of the 12th grade boys and 30 per cent 
of the 12th grade girls having jobs outside the 
home. In a national study of ‘“Teen-agers and 
Their Money,” Hurt? asked if students should 
be helped to develop abilities which would help 
them find and keep jobs while they are yet in 
high school, since many of them were earning 
part of their money. 

Further implications of this matter involve 
parent education and the teacher’s role in help- 
ing parents to have a serious purpose in using 
money as a training instrument. In a study, 
“The Role of Money in Rural Family Living,” 
Nelson® pointed out the following guidelines 
as a way to help educate children “to accept the 
responsibilities associated with living in a com- 
mercial culture: 


1. Emphasize the educational aspects of de- 
veloping and utilizing the planning process 
within the home. 

. Indicate that experiences in decision mak- 
ing and use of money are relevant for 
children regardless of their future occupa- 


tional choices. 

. Show the negative effects of projects for 
youth where responsibility, financing, and 
disposal of projects are the prerogatives of 
the parents. 

. Explain the necessity of enabling children 
to develop new values more suitable for 
the age in which they live. 

. Point up fallacies in using immediate per- 
sonal satisfaction and the absence of con- 
flict within the family as primary instru- 
ments for evaluating family patterns. 

. Emphasize the desirability of parents ad- 
justing their training patterns as the child 
matures.” 


C. The adolescents’ control of the money they 
received may be indicated by the freedom they 
had in the disposition of their money. Although 
the amount of freedom of disposition of money, 
sometimes considered an indication of the con- 
trol over money which youth have, may be in- 


2 Mary Lee Hurt, ‘‘Teen-agers and Their Money,’’ Un- 
published manuscript, Department of Home Economics, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1961, p. 7. 

3 Bardin H. Nelson, ‘Role of Money in Rural Family 
Living,’’ Bulletin 979, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
June, 1961, p. 3. 
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fluenced by the amount of money involved, this 
study offered evidence that a majority of adoles- 
cents do have freedom in disposition of money. 
It has been recognized by business and industry 
that in addition to controlling their own money, 
teen-agers influence the expenditures of some 
of their families’ incomes. Implied are edu- 
cational programs for adolescents and also their 
families which would help them plan together 
the management of money and also help them 
understand the effects upon family welfare of 
the management pattern used. 

D. The first place given to snacks and lunch 
as priorities for expenditures indicates the im- 
portance of food to the teen-ager. Of equal 
importance should be a knowledge of nutrition. 
As a result of recent studies indicating that a 
high percentage of teen-agers are consuming 
poor diets, education for youth in money man- 
agement might well be tied to programs on 
improving teen-age nutrition. 

E. The third place rank of recreation in teen- 
agers’ expenditures of money may be consid- 
ered to have implications not only for educa- 
tion in “how to spend your recreational dollar,” . 
but also for education in personal, family, and 
social relationships and “how to be creative in 
your recreation.” 

F. The proportion of girls and boys who 
purchased clothing (15 per cent) implies the 
necessity for youth as consumers to be edu- 
cated in the psychological as well as the socio- 
economic aspects of clothing and textiles. Such 
programs need to go beyond “how to select 
and purchase’’ clothing. 

The fact that clothing purchases increased 
in rank for 12th graders over those for 7th 
graders, and that they increased in rank when 
the source of money was from jobs, lends sup- 
port to such a recommendation as the fore- 
going. 

G. If saving is as worthwhile an experience 
as some adolescents as well as adults imply, it 
would seem that something needs to be done 
to encourage a larger proportion of adolescents 
to participate in that experience. Teachers need 
to help teen-agers consider and think about 
thrift and long-term security. Such a study 
should include basic economic principles of our 
American democracy. 

In general there was a positive relationship 
between the socio-economic status of fathers as 
determined by their occupations, and the pro- 
portion of their children saving. This may indi- 


4**Newsweek Spotlight on Business: The Dreamy Teen- 
age Market,’’ Newsweek (September 16, 1957), pp. 94-96. 
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cate that the children from different socio- 
economic levels have different ideas as to the 
necessity or desirability of saving. Or, it may 
merely reflect the fact that the income of the 
children was related to the father’s occupa- 
tion, and those children with the larger incomes 
were more apt to save money than those with 
the smaller incomes. The finding of a relation- 
ship between father’s occupation to the propor- 
tion of the student’s saving and also to the 
proportion saving for a purpose emphasizes 
that instruction in money management should 
take into consideration possible differences 
among students from various socio-economic 
levels in the amount of money available, and in 
values attached to such things as thrift, plan- 
ning, and deferred gratification of needs. 

H. Students of both sexes in all three grades 
apparently preferred the informal over the 
formal means of saving. Some of this prefer- 
ence may have existed because the students 
enjoyed the availability of savings kept at home. 
Of course, in a number of cases the sums in- 
volved were so small that keeping the money at 
home was the only sensible thing to do. Some 
students, however, may have been unaware of 
the advantages of keeping their money some 
place where it could earn interest and also be 
safeguarded against loss. Some may have hesi- 
tated to put their money in a bank, or savings 
and loan association because they did not know 
how to open an account. If such a lack of 
knowledge exists, there would seem to be a 
need for instruction directed at giving students 
a better understanding of banks and savings 
and loan associations since, as adults, they will 
likely need the services of such organizations. 

I. Conspicuous by their absence in the spend- 
ing patterns of adolescents were such items as 
philanthropy, magazine subscriptions, book 
purchases or other items contributing to one’s 
citizenship or education. Have teen-agers ex- 
perienced the thrill of giving, of owning books 
and magazines, or of choosing these items over 
the items that are somewhat superficial in 
value? Teachers need to help youth become 
aware of items other than only those promoted 
by advertising campaigns. 

J. The findings relative to the use of charge 
accounts would seem to have two major impli- 
cations for those persons interested in develop- 
ing good money management habits among 
teen-agers. One implication is that there is a 
large majority of students who make use of 
charge accounts and who, thus, presumably, 
need help at present in recognizing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of buying on credit. 
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The other major implication is that the students 
using their Fmt charge accounts are not 
having the educational experience of paying for 
a thing after it has been purchased and thus 
need to be prepared for the time when they 
do start to have to pay for charge accounts. 

In the face of the finding that each rise in 
grade level was accompanied by a general in- 
crease in the use of charge accounts, it is inter- 
esting to note that the students in the 12th 
grade were more apt to have to get permission 
each time they used their parents’ charge ac- 
counts than were students in th lower two 
grades. This greater limitation of the 12th 
graders was very likely related to the fact that 
the older students were more likely than the 
younger ones to charge such relatively expen- 
sive items as clothing, gas, and tires. 

K. The practice of buying on lay-away was 
more common among the girls than the boys. 
This sex difference in buying behavior may 
reflect a greater interest among girls than 
among boys in making sure they have the cor- 
rect clothing to wear at some future time, and 
it may also exist partly because the boys were 
more likely to have their own charge accounts 
than girls. 

Since an appreciable proportion of the stu- 
dents were using lay-away, and since there are 
strong arguments both for and against this 
practice, it would appear desirable that a 
thorough investigation of the pros and cons of 
lay-away be included in courses devoted to in- 
struction in money management. 

The finding of a relationship between the 
quality of the students’ use of money and se- 
lected characteristics are only suggestive because 
of the crudeness of measures available for de- 
termining quality of money management. How- 
ever, such indications leave the following im- 
plications for the money management education 
of adolescents: 

(1) Differences between the sexes and socio- 
economic classes in money management inter- 
ests and habits should be recognized in plan- 
ning educational programs. 

(2) Educational programs in money man- 
agement should be planned for youth at various 
levels—junior and senior high school. Such pro- 
grams are indicated by the findings that those 
youth who had studied money management were 
more apt to engage in the recommended prac- 
tices than those who had not. Such programs 
are needed particularly by young adolescents be- 
cause they have money to spend without the 
know-how of money management, acquired to 
a limited extent by older youth. Serious consid- 
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eration should be given to the development of 
money management programs from the ele- 
mentary through the high school geared to the 
developmental tasks of youth. 

(3) The fact that those youth who had al- 
lowances with strict controls showed better 
planning and control has significance for parent 
education. Parents should be helped to realize 
what family experiences such as having allow- 
ances and parental example can contribute to 
the development in their children of desirable 
money management practices. 

In summary, implications for consumer edu- 
cation programs must take into consideration: 


WHO will be taught, which should include: 


a. Boys and girls in elementary and junior 
high school as well as high school, with 
recognition made of differences between 
the sexes in money management inter- 
ests and habits. Consideration should 
also be made of possible differences 
among students, from various socio- 
economic levels iin the amount of money 
available and in values attached to such 
things as thrift, planning, and deferred 
gratification of needs. 

. Parents should be helped to understand 
and to have their children understand 


the effects upon family welfare of the 
management of the family’s finances so 
that they may plan together. Parents 
should realize what family experiences 
can contribute to the development of 
desirable money management practices 
in their children. 


WHAT should be taught should include: 

a. Values—an understanding of how 
values are developed with students rec- 
ognizing the need for developing them. 

. Responsibility—a concern for being a 
responsible consumer. 

. Recognition of one’s role in the world 
of work. 

. Knowledge and experiences in money 
management, consumer education, and 
basic economic principles of American 
democracy. 


The foregoing is not offered as a simple 
“pat” answer to the problems involved in the 
development of money management education 
programs. It is hoped rather that the implica- 
tions summarized will serve to stimulate in 
teachers a creative approach to educational pro- 
grams that are based on sound, basic principles 
of psychology, sociology, economics, home eco- 
nomics, and education. 


Money: An Index to Personal Problems 
In Adolescents 


FRANCES LOMAS FELDMAN 
University of Southern California 


THE gradual maturation that marks the tran- 
sition from childhood to adulthood, commonly 
called adolescence, differs from other develop- 
mental stages both in general psychodynamics 
and in the specific psychodynamics of money. 
Normally, adolescence presents some special 
problems in relation to money. Less normal, but 
unfortunately not unusual, the use of money 
reflects some special problems of adolescents 
with potential or actual neurotic behavior. 
The teacher who observes such behavior has 
at hand an important index to the way such 
youngsters generally handle stressful life situa- 
tions: what gratifications they seek for assuaging 
hurt or loneliness, what defenses they build 
against a world that appears hostile or rejecting, 
or what power they can contrive to cover weak- 
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ness with a facade of strength. Such young 
people can be helped considerably to move to- 
ward attainment of healthier attitudes and be- 
havior by an understanding teacher. The fol- 
lowing material is designed to enhance the un- 
derstanding with which the teacher can help the 
troubled student. 


The Development of Normal Attitudes about 
Money 


The child’s attitudes about money are affected 
by his experiences in the family during his grow- 
ing-up years, particularly by the economic and 
social position of his family and by the way 
money—or its lack—is handled with him. From 
such experiences, varying attitudes about money 
may develop, such as: 
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1. He may equate the possession or availabil- 
ity of money with security, love, and 
achievement. The too-generous allowance 
of material gifts from the father who 
rarely is at home may symbolize security 
and constitute “evidence” that the father 
whose interests lie outside the home never- 
theless loves and provides for the child. 
The regular monetary reward for practic- 
ing the piano or attaining good grades in 
school—or the withholding of an allow- 
ance because of failure to practice or to 
achieve in school—may subvert the value 
of accomplishment per se to a financial 
profit. 

. The absence or lack of money may repre- 
sent an emotional and/or a physical de- 
privation. Insufficient food, shelter and 
clothing are physical deprivations but may 
become emotional deprivations when the 
child interprets as rejection the parent's 
withholding of material necessities and/or 
advantages that the child feels can be fi- 
nancially afforded. 

. The child may learn that money is a 
means to an end—that of providing life’s 
necessities, education, comfort, or luxuries. 

. The child may learn to view money as an 
end in itself. In this case he may merely 
amass and possess it for the sense of power 


or control it provides. This may be a sub- 
stitute for warm interpersonal relation- 
ships. 


The child’s attitudes about money are influ- 
enced also by expectations from the society out- 
side his family, and these may not be identical 
with family expectations. His teacher, for ex- 
ample, may expect that he will contribute to 
certain charitable or other fund-raising activi- 
ties in the school setting. For reasons that the 
child might or might not understand and accept, 
his parents may not provide him with the 
solicited money. Such external expectations and 
conflict of expectations contribute to the de- 
velopment of certain emotional reactions to 
money that become particularly important in 
the adolescent years. For it is in these years 
that the adolescent experiences increasing anxiety 
about the future as well as an increasing aware- 
ness that the earning of money and its manage- 
ment is a criterion of adulthood and maturity. 

These social expectations are generally ex- 
pressed in money terms: How much will be re- 
quired for what purpose, how it will be ob- 
tained, how it will be spent or saved, and allo- 
cated. Most adolescents accept these expectations 
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as reality and move steadily, though sometimes 
painfully, toward attainment of this measure of 
maturity. But in the process of working out his 
conflicts about independence and dependence, 
the adolescent may reflect a healthy rebellion 
against his family’s pattern of thrift and ex- 
penditure by: 


1. Becoming extremely critical and depreciat- 
ing the significance of their economic 
struggles or management. 

. Demanding more money than the par- 
ents will provide and wanting full control 
over its use, though his demands may 
often be unrealistic. 

. Spending money defiantly in terms of 
peer standards and in opposition to sur-- 
rounding adult values. 

. Being alternately miserly and wildly ex- 
travagant. 


Such inconsistency is part of the normal de- 
velopment process and places on those adults im- 
portant to the adolescent the necessity for great 
and patient flexibility in providing freedom and 
some controls. Such a balance is difficult to 
maintain, but perhaps more difficult to remem- 
ber is that the learning gained in decision mak- 
ing transcends in importance the learning as- 
sociated with money. 


Neurotic Uses of Money 


Trying as “normal” money behavior of ado- 
lescents may be—the criticism, the demands, the 
anger, the inconsistencies—there is at least the 
comfort of knowing that improvement is almost 
inevitable with maturation. Often overlooked, 
however, are the danger signals displayed in the 
adolescent’s attitudes and his way of handling 
money. These danger signals become particu- 
larly clear when there is an observable pattern 
of consistency in behavior that has over-or- 
under-tones of social or psychological maladjust- 
ment. Patterns which carry warnings for the 
understanding observer are illustrated in the 
following situations: 


1. There is the teen-age boy or girl who is 
constantly the center of a group in the school 
canteen or the nearby sweet shop, ready to 
“treat” everyone from a seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of funds—seeking to buy relationships 
he does not otherwise know how to establish. 

2. There is the youngster who seems always 
to be borrowing lunch money, snack money, 
pencils, paper, from peers, from teachers, from 
younger students—who grows angry when he is 
denied or experiences a lack of responsiveness 
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to his unconscious bid for the affection denied 
him elsewhere. 

3. There is the hoarder, hugging to himself 
or hiding carefully from other eyes whatever 
material possessions he has, unable to bring him- 
self to part with money to which he seeks con- 
stantly to add more. For him money is tangible 
and incontrovertible evidence that he is strong; 
it is through money that he gains his esteem. Or 
perhaps the one who provided the money was 
motivated to do so by affection, and to retain it 
retains its symbol of love and care. 

4, There is the adolescent who pilfers money 
from the teacher’s purse or from purses or 
pockets left unguarded in gym dressing rooms. 
The resulting attention may mean to him that he 
is recognized as a person, or that he has hit upon 
a way of striking at the adults close to him, and 
is “getting even” for a real or imagined action 
against him. 

5. There is the girl who wants to know the 
precise cost of a classmate’s new purse or shoes 
or scarf so that she can hurry out to buy a 
costlier one that shows she is ‘‘at least as good,” 
if not better. 

6. There is the intelligent high school stu- 
dent who tells school officials he is dropping out 
to earn the money his family needs. He is un- 
willing to explore the reality of continuing with 


necessary education while earning, or to ac-: 


knowledge that the need for his earnings is a 
cover he finds more palatable (and believes 
others will accept with some degree of respect 
for his martyrdom) than admitting that he is un- 
happy or failing, or in some other way, finds 
the school experience too difficult or uncom- 
fortable. 

These spenders, borrowers, hoarders, pilferers, 
and rationalizers have certain qualities in com- 
mon even though they use money in different 
fashions to act out their unhappiness. In a neu- 
rotic way, they have shifted to financial symbols 
the values of affection and security normally in- 
stilled in childhood. Their attitudes about money, 
and their uses of it, mask repressed conflicts, the 
origins of which generally lie in early childhood. 

Certainly, in early childhood, the youngster 
has no precise conception of the meaning of 
money; this is a later development. The child 
whose jealousy of a sibling is deep-seated and 
lasting may, when he is younger, seek the love 
and attention of the mother through excessive 
demands on her emotional and physical energy 
and time. As he discovers that material things 
have certain values for her, the nature of his 
demands may alter. As he moves through ado- 
lescence, his unresolved need for exclusive pos- 
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session of the mother’s attention and affection 
can now be turned to the possession of money. 
Such a child, whose unsatisfied need and greed 
for the mother’s affection has made a psycholog- 
ical shift in later years to the exclusive possession 
of money, may become a miser, or the chronic 
borrower who never returns anything, or the 
chronic misuser of credit—who is always in debt 
and cannot bring himself to pay his bills even 
when he has the means for doing so—for he 
must continue to be the “possessor.” 

In contrast is the adolescent who is unable to 
learn to make decisions for fear that his choice 
will displease his parents, and so makes no 
move toward independence because it is “safer’’ 
thus. When, finally, such a youngster must as- 
sume responsibility for the management of his 
own life, his fearfulness and his indecision 
make him good prey for aggressive salespersons 
and high-sounding advertisements which more 
foresighted persons in similar economic circum- 
stances would avoid. He thus becomes one al- 
ways in financial distress. 

Well-meaning parents may foster undesirable 
behavior towards money in their impressionable 
children out of any a number of reasons grow- 
ing out of their own life experiences and socio- 
cultural-economic backgrounds. There is, for 
example, the father who said with proud con- 
viction, “My boy is a good boy: he is a top stu- 
dent, a leader in his high school and in his 
church; best of all, no ‘money jingles in Ais 
pockets.’ ”” Whatever the boy needed or wanted, 
he had—but he had to ask for it, whether it was 
to buy five gallons of gas for his car, a two- 
dollar corsage for his date, or money for a soda 
with his friends after school. The father, credit 
manager in a department store with large volume 
credit business, was particularly sensitive to the 
many people who contracted to buy more than 
their paycheck indicated to be realistic, and 
week after week were self-deceived into spend- 
ing more than their income justified. His boy 
would not be “tempted like that.” 

When the “good boy” was apprehended in 
the process of burglarizing a gasoline station, the 
father was beyond understanding either the boy’s 
act or his own contribution to it. He was un- 
aware of the son’s rebellion against the constant 
need to “ask like a little kid.’’ He did not real- 
ize that he had deprived the boy of normal op- 
portunities to learn to make decisions or to be- 
gin to manage his own affairs and thus to move 
from dependence toward independence and 
adulthood. He felt only the injury of his son’s 
fight against the father’s unwillingness to let 
him grow up, and the boy’s use of the weapon 
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best calculated to hurt the father—the latter's 
fear about money “jingling” in a pocket. 

The constellations of developmental problems 
that may lead to neurotic uses of money by ado- 
lescents are almost infinite. The kind of culture 
in which we live today, with its technical ad- 
vancements, development of goods and services 
not even dreamed of two decades ago, and its 
myriad ways of making these accessible through 
credit arrangements, contributes to the matura- 
tion problems faced both by parents and by 
young people moving through the adolescent 
phase. For compounding the problems encount- 
ered in mastering the attainment of maturity is 
the undeniable fact that our rapidly changing 
society reduces the prospect of parents being 
able to call upon their own growing-up experi- 
ences for endonmniing and guidance of chil- 
dren who live, so to speak, in a different world. 


Teachers, particularly in high schools, have 
an unparalleled opportunity to complement the 
learning about money that takes place in the 
family. This is not only in the area of bringing 
to students knowledge about the accepted and 
wise ways of planning and managing the eB 
saving, and spending of money. It includes 
being alert to the signals that young people, 
consciously or unconsciously, are sending out 
for help in dealing with unhappiness—sig- 
nals that are expressed in money terms but are 
clues to non-monetary troubles. 

The high school teacher who has sophisti- 
cated awareness of the true meaning of these 
signals may be helpful indeed to the adolescent 
as he gives up his immature neurotic behavior 
and acquires mature realistic ways of dealing 
with adulthood, as well as.with money. 
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Tharp, Roland G. (University of Arizona), “Psycho- 
logical Patterning in Marriage,” Psychological Bul- 
letin, 60 (March, 1963), pp. 97-115. 

Scientific research in the area of marriage has his- 
torically focused upon the issue of mate similarity or 
dissimilarity, i.e., homogamy or heterogamy. In this 
article, theory and research on (1) mate selection and 
(2) marital happiness within the framework of the 
homogamy issue are reviewed and integrated with 
sociological findings. Recent research is divided into 
the sometimes overlapping areas of (1) interpersonal 
perception; (2) identification; (3) complementary 
needs; and (4) role theory. 

Citing findings of such researchers as Dymond, 
Corsini, and Luckey, it is concluded that with respect 
to interpersonal perception, the most happy marriages 
are those where there is congruence between self- 
perception and perception by the spouse—especially 
with respect to the husband. 

There is a scarcity of research concerning the re- 
lationship between the identification process and both 
marital happiness and mate selection, but the findings 
of Kirkpatrick, Strauss, Lu, and Luckey, among others, 
indicate that when solid affectional bonds do exist 
between parent and child (not necessarily parent of 
the opposite sex), marital happiness for the child will 
be enhanced if the spouse exhibits psychological char- 
acteristics similar to the child’s parent. 

The theory of complementary needs holds that 
within the socio-cultural “field of eligibles” for mar- 
riage, heterogamy operates so that partners may differ 
in (a) the degree of the same need or (b) the kind 
of needs. The research of Winch is extensively re- 
viewed, and he is taken to task for such things as his 
sample (size and stratification), use of statistics, in- 
terpretation of results, research findings, etc. As a re- 
sult the author concludes that presently the comple- 
mentary needs hypothesis is not tenable. 

A review of the theory and research in the area 
of role theory, based primarily on the work of Par- 
sons, Bales, Farber, and others leads to the conclusion 
that role theory currently provides the best framework 
for the investigation of psychological variables in the 
area of marriage studies. A general finding is that 
for all marriages happiness is a function of the fulfill- 
ment of the needs which, for each individual, are 
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specific to marriage and therefore the study of “role- 
specific need dispositions” is the pref¢rable theoretical 
orientation as opposed to the conventional approaches 
which stress general personality needs. 

JERROLD L. BUERER 


Becker, Westley C.; Peterson, Donald R.; Luria, Zella; 
Shoemaker, Donald J.; Hellmer, Leo A. (University 
of Illinois, Urbana), ‘Relation of Factors Derived 
from Parent-Interview Ratings to Behavior Prob- 
lems of Five-Year-Olds,” Child Development, Vol. 
33 (September, 1962), pp. 509-535. 


An attempt is reported to find and measure vari- 
ables in parent behavior which may be critical in the 
development of the child. Using an interview schedule 
adapted from Sears ef al., child rearing practices and 
general attitudes of parents of 72 children drawn from 
5 kindergartens in Champaign, Illinois were rated on 
from 64 to 71 scales. The interview ratings were 
factored for mothers and for fathers, and factor scores 
were determined. These scores were related to fac- 
tors derived from parent and teacher ratings for the 
children. Correlations between parent and child vari- 
ables were computed for the total groups and for 
each child-sex groups. Examination of the correlations 
among the parent factor scores indicated the presence 
of a second-order factor in the mother data and father 
data defined by Hostility, Childrearing Anxiety, use 
of Physical punishment, and to a lesser degree, Sex 
Anxiety, and strictness. Parents high in Hostility, 
Restrictiveness and Sex Anxiety tended to come in pairs. 
There was strong confirmation for the hypothesis that 
the degree of Hostility of both parents and the use 
of Physical Punishment is related to aggressive be- 
haviors in children. Mother’s Childrearing Anxiety is 
also strongly related to aggressive behavior in the 
child, as is Father's strictness but not his Restrictive- 
ness. Personality problems in children showed few 
linear relations to parental behavior. There was sug- 
gestive evidence that girls show personality problems 
in responses to Father's physical punishment only 
where Mother sets a model of submissiveness. Scatter 
plots indicated that personality problems were more 
likely to be associated with moderate levels of parental 
hostility and physical punishment than with extremes. 
Scatter plots of correlations between measures of child 
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aggression were examined separately by sex groups 
and showed some curvilinear relations. For boys at 
school and for girls and boys at home, the relations 
to mother’s Hostility and physical punishment were 
approximately linear. Aggression in girls at school and 
home tended to be linearly related to father’s Hostility 
and physical punishment. Discussion was made of the 
interrelations of these findings, and examples were 
given to illustrate the possible usefulness in analyzing 
the .dynamics of parent-child interactions of having 
multiple evaluation of the child from different set- 


tings. EUGENE CLUBINE 


Cox, F. N. (University of Melbourne), ‘An Assess- 
ment of Children’s Attitudes Towards Parent Fig- 
ures,” Child Development, 33 (December, 1962), 
pp. 821-830. 

It has been argued that if preadolescent children 
are to be capable of establishing and maintaining warm, 
rewarding interpersonal relationships with many of 
their peers, they must have established similar rela- 
tionships with their parents, particularly with the par- 
ent of the same sex as themselves. The hypothesis be- 
ing tested by Cox in his two studies of preadolescent 
children is that a positive attitude towards the parent 
of the same sex is a necessary condition for the estab- 
lishment of competent and warm relationships with 
peers. A group of 243 ten and eleven year old grade 
school boys living with their parents in a suburb of a 
large city was tested in the first sample. The second 
group of 131 boys and 135 girls in 4th and 5th grades 
was used for the second sample. Six TAT cards were ad- 
ministered to each group. They were instructed to write 
a story, making sure that they referred to what led up to 
the picture, what is happening now, and what will 
happen in the future. Stories to each card were placed 
in one of these categories: attachment to adults of both 
sexes; attachment to adult of the same sex as Subject; no 
evidence of attachments or rejections; attachment to 
adult of the opposite sex of Subject; rejection of adult 
of same sex as Subject; rejection of adults of both sexes. 
In the first study of 243 boys, the attachments to same 
sex parent were correlated to the extent of r= —.62 
with reputed immaturity and r= —.42 with sociometric 
status. Both coefficients are significant beyond the .01 
level and both are consistent with the hypothesis. In 
the second study of the relationship between socio- 
metric status and the attitudes of preadolescents to- 
ward parent figures, the following correlations were 
found: 4th grade boys, r= .44; 4th grade girls, r= 
.38; Sth grade boys, r= .46; Sth grade girls, r= .40. 
These findings were interpreted as providing some 
support for the hypothesis, but it was emphasized that 
they are necessarily restricted to the population studied 
and to the measures used. 

EUGENE CLUBINE 
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Jordan, Thomas E. (Tulane University), “Research on 
the Handicapped Child and the Family,” Merrill 
Palmer Quarterly on Behavior and Development, 8 
(October, 1962), pp. 243-260. 


Until about 1945, disease was a hospital or institu- 
tionally-centered concept. Public agitation led to the 
progress of the 1950's and to what became largely a 
community-centered concern. This too is changing, and 
the sixties may well be remembered as the family-cen- 
tered decade, the period in which social thought de- 
veloped an image of disease as “an entity attacking 
that fundamental social unit the family.” Jordan used 
104 works to examine the nature of work done so far 
on the effects of disease in children on the family unit. 
He ordered the material under (a) atterition to the 
family and constituent members, (b) various con- 
structs, and (c) the elucidation of some problems and 
prospects for future efforts. A review of existing 
studies shows when a child is retarded, responsibility 
is magnified with generally harsh consequences for the 
well-being of the mother. Fathers have generally been 
slighted in studies of parents of handicapped children. 
The presence of a retarded child is more salient in lives 
of sisters than of brothers. The sex of the retarded 
child and the family’s social status do not modify this 
fact appreciably. Constructs such as crisis, attitudes, 
religion, independence, bereavement and motherliness 
may schematize the way the handicapped children are 
perceived and reared by their families, as well as in- 
dicate the dynamics of their relationships. Also the 
availability of constructs suggests progress towards a 
degree of sophistication or conceptualization which has 
been generally lacking in studies of growth and de- 
velopment. It seems reasonable to say that much work 
has been done, but more remains to be done. Investiga- 
tion of these matters is important because they are 
human problems; as we move to offer our help, 
through science as well as sympathy, we may recall 
that our efforts will not be in vain. Jordan lists the 
following problems for future study: 1. the signifi- 
cance of handicapped children born to families in vari- 
ous cultures; 2. why physical disability seems salient at 
some times, in some cultures, but not in others; 3. the 
phenomenal aspect of disability, its impact and mean- 
ing for other people, etc. 

EUGENE CLUBINE 


Purcell, Kenneth (Children’s Asthma Research Insti- 
tute and Hospital, Denver, Colorado), ‘‘A Method 
to Assess Aspects of Parent-Child Relationships,” 
Child Development, Vol. 33 (September, 1962), pp. 
537-53. 

Three experiments designed for preliminary evalua- 
tion of a research method to assess certain aspects of 
parent-child relationships are reported. The basic in- 
novation involves observing the effect of photographic 
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representations or parental cues on children’s perform- 
ance in different task situations. The parental cues used 
in the experiments were color photographs of mothers 
of children at the Jewish National Home for Asthmatic 
Children. An effort was made to obtain three types of 
expression in the mother’s face: 1. pleased, 2. annoyed, 
3. neutral. The subjects ranged in age from 1 to 16 and 
came from all regions of the United States and from 
nearly all socio-economic groups. In experiment num- 
ber one, the effect of maternal cues on paired associate 
learning, an adaption of Bleke’s technique and appa- 
ratus was employed. More errors were made in learn- 
ing when the cue of the incorrect responses was either 
the maternal censure or neutral photograph rather than 
the random maternal photograph. In experiment two, 
maternal attitudes as determinants of children’s re- 
sponses to maternal pictures in a pseudo ESP experi- 
ment, the only apparatus used was a slide viewer and 
screen. A timer recorded the seconds and the duration 
of exposure which the subject permitted for the ma- 
ternal cues as compared to the random maternal cue, 
and this was taken as an index of his approach-avoid- 
ance tendencies toward his own mother. In experiment 
three, maternal cues and maternal attitudes as determi- 
nants of size estimation were used. The apparatus and 
procedure were adapted from Harris. The measure of 
size estimation analyzed is the distance of the slide 
from the screen. The results on size estimation appear 
to support the general hypothesis that response to ma- 
ternal pictures may be a meaningful aspect of the 
maternal child relationship. On the basis of these initial 
results, the parent picture technique appears to offer 
some promise for fruitful investigation of a variety of 
substantive problems in parent-child relationships. 
EUGENE CLUBINE 


Yarrow, Marian R. (National Institute of Mental 
Health), ‘Problems of Methods in Parent Child Re- 
search’, Child Development, 34 (March, 1963), 
pp. 215-226. 

This discussion concerns itself with the methods by 
which data on child rearing are obtained and the na- 
ture of inferences about these data. The two purposes of 
this paper are: 1. to examine the nature of the evi- 
dence, by taking a relentlessly critical point of view 
about a method and outlook characteristic of much 
parent-child research and by considering ways of de- 
termining the soundness of present methods and evi- 
dence, and 2. to look at possibilities of other research 
approaches to socialization problems, mainly indirect 
observational methods. The classical form of study that 
is identified with parent-child research is the interroga- 
tion of the mother, through interview or inventory. In 
general the variables studied have theoretical value, 
but our habitual focus on the same variables in re- 
peated studies restricts our theories and our knowledge 
of the mother child experiences. It becomes hard to 
conceive of different dimensions of maternal influence. 
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Psychological studies of pareat child relationships have 
placed their greatest emphasis upon and confidence in 
the research interview. Stripped of all elaboration, 
mothers’ interview responses represent self-descriptions 
by extremely ego involved reporters. Yarrow states that 
we have probably defended this method too long and 
have relieved our misgivings too easily, then proceeded 
upon many dangerous assumptions. The author has 
tried to raise doubts about the mainstay sources of our 
information on parent child relations in order to mo- 
tivate investigators to undertake research that will de- 
termine how serious these problems are and that will 
tell us what kinds of data are represented in mothers’ 
reports. A methodological kind of research which 
would provide some answers is discussed. Reports 
could be obtained from the mother, father, child and 
outside observer. If similar inferences are drawn from 
the reports of several sources, it should strengthen the 
data coming directly from the mother. Lack of agree- 
ment does not prove the mothers’ responses invalid, 
but does raise questions regarding how well interviews 
with mothers describe effectively maternal stimulation 
for the child. One further problem of methodology 
concerns the use of retrospective data, as investigations 
point to a large error in retrospective reports of child- 
rearing. Research is needed which will (a.) deal with 
the actual behavior of the mother and child, (b.) 
search for a broader substantive base of childbearing 
variables by considering additional variables, (c.) con- 
cern itself with the genotypic similarities and differ- 
ences in parental behavior, (d.) deal with interaction, 
and (e.) be designed to permit more defensible causa- 
tive inferences. Possibilities of realizing some of these 
objectives are considered. In some cases, observation 
of the parent and child is successful. Direct observa- 
tion should have particular value in handling the ques- 
tions that are truly questions of interaction. The mother 
might be reconsidered as a data source in observational 
studies. This technique of using mothers as informants 
suggests several modified approaches which might be 
tried in parent child reseatch—a modified interview 
observational approach and a coordinated data gather- 
ing program in which parent and investigator become 
collaborators. If the focus were confined to a single 
variable, the distribution of a given variable in the 
parent child experience and the sequence of behaviors 
could be investigated with more thoroughness than the 
usual interview. Using this method, investigators hav- 
ing drawn conclusions from laboratory experiments 
could test their hypotheses from observations in the 
natural or semi-natural parent child situation. 
EUGENE CLUBINE 


Vernon T. Clover (Texas Technological College), 
“Net Income of Employed Wives with Husband 
Present,” Studies in Economics and Business, Texas 
Technological College, 1962, pp. 1-35. 

Clover analyzed personal interviews with 171 urban 

Texas Employed (white collar) wives with husband 
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present to learn net incomes and work-connected costs. 
Seventy-five percent gave economic reasons for working 
while twenty-five percent gave non-economic reasons. 
Fifty-three percent had children under 16 years old. 
Average annual income was $3,308, and 53 percent of 
earnings was retained after paying work-connected ex- 
penditures made necessary because they were employed. 
For mothers with children under 16, net earnings were 
49 percent. Nine major work-connected expenditures 
reported by the 171 Texas wives were in order of their 
proportion: 


Personal income tax 

Meals outside the home 

Nursery and Baby sitting services 
Transportation 

Clothing for wife 

Purchase of partially prepared food 
Laundry and dry cleaning 

Maid and domestic service 

Beauty parlor services 


Two-fifths mentioned that they faced one or more 
major sociological problems because they worked. Al- 
most nine-tenths of the problems mentioned were con- 
cerned with lack of time. Less than one in twenty men- 
tioned fatigue and overwork as major problems. 

The women proposed steps for dealing with the 
problems they encounter: improvements in day nur- 
series in regard to quantity, quality and accessibility; 
encouragement of education in the field of home man- 
agement; establishment of working hours and related 
conditions suitable to employed wives and mothers; 
expansion of Social Security program to provide special 
payments to husband and wife families with children; 
lower tax rates on earnings of mothers; more recogni- 
tion of child support costs in employer-employee wage 
agreements; and increased attention in homes, schools 
and other institutions to the socio-economic aspects of 
the employment of wives in families with children. 

VERNA HILDEBRAND 


Aller, Florence D. (Washington State University), 
“The Self-Concept In Student Marital Adjustment,” 
Family Life Coordinator, 11, 2 (April 1962), 
pp. 43-45. 

The purpose of this investigation was to ascertain 
the role of the self-concept in student marital adjust- 
ment, to identify pertinent factors, and to relate them 
to academic achievement. The subjects of the investi- 
gation were 100 married students at the University of 
Idaho who had been married fewer than 11 years. The 
sample consisted of 46 couples in which both spouses 
were enrolled, 47 in which only the husband was en- 
rolled, and 7 in which only the wife was enrolled. 
Husbands’ and wives’ median ages were 23.9 and 22.2 
years respectively. On the average, the couples had been 
married three years: 38% were childless and the 62% 
who were parents had 101 children. The mean aca- 
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demic year in process of completion was the senior 
year. 

Three major instruments were used to collect the 
data: (1) The California Psychological Inventory made 
possible the assessment of the self-concept of subjects 
in terms of standard scores for various personality char- 
acteristics; (2) The Marital Adjustment Test by Locke 
and Wallace; and (3) a questionnaire designed to gain 
background information, to identify developmental 
factors in the evolution of the self-concept, to explore 
possible areas of difficulty in student marriages, to 
permit an evaluation of advantages to single versus 
married students, and to secure their recommendations 
on the advisability of marriage for undergraduate 
couples. 

Findings: Undergraduates had lower marital ad- 
justment scores than did graduates; the difference was 
much greater for men. Graduate students whose wives 
were also enrolled perceived themselves as having 
better marital adjustment than did non-student hus- 
bands or enrolled husbands of non-student wives. 
Undergraduate students, however, whose wives were 
not enrolled perceived themselves as much better ad- 
justed than did those whose wives were students. 
Marital adjustment scores were highest among non- 
students who desired no further education. Married 
student parents had higher grade point averages 
(GPA) than did the non-parent subjects. A significant 
correlation was found between marital adjustment and 
GPA of husbands. A similar correlation for wives was 
not significant (a .05 level of confidence was used for 
both correlations). The self concepts of husbands and 
wives appeared to be involved in the four most fre- 
quent sources of marital trouble: stubbornness, nag- 
ging or criticism, in-laws, and selfishness. The impli- 
cation was “‘self, or self's family, is right; spouse, or 
spouse’s family, is wrong.” Subjects who recommended 
marriage before graduation had considerably higher 
marital adjustment scores than did those who advised 
the delay of marriage beyond graduation. 

The self-concept, as indicated by various personality 
characteristics, yielded findings such as the following. 
Greater self-acceptance was found among all student 
subjects than among non-enrolled subjects. The most 
masculine men and the most feminine women were 
found in families in which only the husband was en- 
rolled. These student husbands were more dominant 
and more self-acceptant than their wives. Student wives 
whose husbands were not enrolled were the most 
dominant group; their husbands were the most effemi- 
nate segment of the sample. Self-control and responsi- 
bility in husbands were positively related to marital 
adjustment (significant at the .01 level). Self-control 
of wives was also positively correlated with marital 
adjustment (significant at the .05 level). 

The findings of this study indicate that the self con- 
cept played a significant role in marital adjustment and 
that this adjustment was related to academic achieve- 
ment. Davip KENT LEE 
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Bell, Norman W., “Extended Family Relations of Dis- 
turbed and Well Families,” Family Process, 1, (Sep- 
tember, 1962) pp. 175-92. 

It has long been recognized that the mental health 
of individuals is related to the family. Systematic con- 
sideration of the interdependence of the nuclear fam- 
ily and related families of orientation have been lack- 
ing in the study of functional mental illnesses. It is 
argued that disturbed families are distinguishable from 
well families in terms of their relationships with ex- 
tended kin. Disturbed families have not resolved the 
problems of ties to exténded kin; these kin are thus 
sources of conflict. Well families have resolved these 
problems, and extended kin are neutral or positive 
forces in the resolution of their family problems. 

It is assumed that functional disturbances arise from 
and are maintained by family interaction. The family 
attempts to adapt to discrepancies within and between 
individuals and reach some equilibrium. Unless the 
underlying issues are resolved, there is a strong tend- 
ency to involve others in inappropriate roles. Such 
processes lead to disturbances of ego identity. 

The American kinship system emphasizes the struc- 
turally isolated nuclear family and is bilateral. Bi- 
laterality means that both husband's and wife's fam- 
ilies are potentially of equal importance, and thus 
each family must work out its own balance of the 
ties to, and independence of, two extended families. 

Data cited were drawn from a long term study of 
disturbed and well families directed by John Spiegel 
and Florence Kluckhohn. Intact working-class fam- 
ilies with at least three generations available for in- 
terviewing were studied intensively for two to five 
years. The families were of varying ethnic back- 
grounds. Half had a functionally disturbed child 
(called “disturbed families’); half had no clinically 
manifest disturbance (called “well families’). The 
“disturbed” families were interviewed during weekly 
therapy sessions. All families were visited in their 
homes and relatives were interviewed when possible. 
Contacts with “well” families were mostly in the 
home. The number of families studied is not given. 

Four aspects of how extended kin articulate with 
nuclear families are discussed: (1) Extended families 
as countervailing forces. “Disturbed” families bring 
extended families into their family conflicts, whereas 
“well” families do not; in fact, in some ‘‘well’’ fam- 
ilies, extended kin attempted to reduce family con- 
flicts. (2) Extended families as stimulators of con- 
flict. Extended families of “disturbed” families fre- 
quently provoke conflicts in these disturbed nuclear 
families. The extended kin of “well” families remain 
neutral and respect the boundaries of the nuclear 
family. (3) Extended families as screens for the 
projection of conflicts. In all cases, there was evidence 
that the extended family served as a screen onto which 
a family member could project sentiments which re- 
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ferred more immediately to a spouse, child or parent. 
Spouses in “disturbed” families tended to direct their 
negative sentiments toward in-laws and their positive 
sentiments toward their parents. This sort of conflict 
involves parents more than children, although chil- 
dren are likely to assimilate the parental sentiments 
and align with one side or the other depending upon 
which parent they are in conflict with or want some- 
thing from. Members of “well” families do not de- 
velop such polarized feelings about kin and can 
handle the mixed feelings which do arise. (4) Ex- 
tended families as competing objects of support and 
indulgence. The type of issue which develops in the 
process of extended kin articulating with nuclear fam- 
ilies can be deduced from the variations in value 
orientations characteristic of different groups. 
DAvID KENT LEE 


Combs, Robert H. (Washington State University), “A 
Value Theory of Mate Selection,” Family Life Co- 
ordinator, 10, 13 (June 1961), pp. 51-54. 

The ‘‘value theory’ explains homogamy; it also 
supplants or encompasses the theories of propinquity, 
parental image, complementary needs, and conception 
of an ideal mate. Robin Williams’ definition of value 
is employed. Value is, “. . . any aspect of a situation, 
event, or object that is invested with a preferential 
interest as being ‘good,’ ‘bad,’ ‘desirable,’ and the 
like. . . . Values are not the concrete goals of action 
but rather criteria by which goals are chosen. They 
are modes of organizing conduct—meaningful, affec- 
tively invested pattern principles that guide human 
action.’”” Emotional satisfactions are attained in con- 
nection with values. Because of this emotional aspect, 
persons will seek their informal social relations with 
those who uncritically accept their basic values and 
thus provide emotional security. Such compatible com- 
panions are most likely to be those who “feel” the 
same way about “important” things, i.e., those who 
possess similar values. It is the basic premise of the 
value theory that this is the case and that it is from 
this type of “warm” informal relationship that mar- 
riage evolves. 

The “value theory” explains the homogamy tend- 
ency in that the sharing of values tends to bring per- 
sons together both spatially and psychologically. Thus 
a strong potentiality exists for mate selection. The 
“value theory’ encompasses the propinquity theory 
by explaining that as persons come together in cer- 
tain areas and begin to participate in common ac- 
tivities they will tend to become more alike in their 
value systems and behavioral patterns and consequently 
be more “eligible” as compatible mates. Thus although 
space does play a part in mate selection, it is sig- 
nificant mostly in terms of the underlying factor of 
human values. From the value theory, it is predicted 
that there will be a significant correlation between the 
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value of ego’s mate and the values of any individ- 
ual(s) who has (have) been the principal socializ- 
ing agent(s) in ego's life (usually one or both par- 
ents). Therefore, if ego chooses a mate with similar 
values to himself, we would expect to find a correla- 
tion between the values of his mate and those of his 
parents. The validity of the parental image theory is 
not due to the image of the parent of opposite sex 
but rather to the parent(s) or agent(s) of socializa- 
tion—this is the value theory interpretation. The the- 
ory of complementary needs is interpreted as being, 
by admission, only applicable to voluntary mate selec- 
tion in its ideal form. The value theory, however, is 
applicable to all types of mate selection. Mate selec- 
tion is influenced by values, regardless of whether the 
marital decision is made by ego, his parents, or both. 
The value theory also encompasses the ideal mate con- 
ception theory in that an ideal mate is merely a 
visualized combination of all one’s basic values pro- 
jected into one ideal or ‘perfect’ person. It is pro- 
posed that this is the most adequate theory of mate 
selection thus far presented. 
Davip KENT LEE 


Berreman, Gerald D. (University of California, Berke- 
ley), “Pahari Polyandry: A Comparison,” American 
Anthropologist, 61 (Feb., 1962), pp. 60-75. 
Berreman initially hypothesizes that ‘economic, de- 

mographic and social-structural differences would be 

found which would correlate with the occurrence of 
polyandry in Jarnsar Bawar and its absence in nearby 

Garhwal.” His discussion is based on recent ethno- 

graphic reports and his own field study in Garhwal. 

Both of these Pahari-speaking, Hindu peoples live under 

similar physical and ecological conditions in the west- 

ern foothills of the Himalayas south of Tibet in India. 

They are culturally from the same tradition, and in 

both areas the upper castes engage in agriculture and 

animal husbandry and the lower castes in various craft 
specialties. Property is jointly owned by males of the 
patrilineal, patrilocal, extended family. The levirate is 
practiced. Although several marriage forms exist in 
Jaunsar Bawar, fraternal polyandry is the preferred 
form. Cases of non-fraternal polyandry have not been 
reported here. Typically the oldest brother acts as 
representative for a group of brothers in marrying one 
or more women. Brothers share sexual and reproductive 
rights of all wives and “no brother can remain a mem- 
ber of the joint family and claim exclusive rights to 

a wife.” Children recognize each of the brothers as a 

father, and women consider each to be a husband. 

Inheritance is without regard to specific biological 

paternity or maternity. In neighboring Garhwal, how- 

ever, the idea of polyandry is explicitly and strongly 
rejected. No reported cases of polyandry exist. Al- 
though brothers have sexual access to the other’s wives, 
each man marries his own wife and claims exclusive 
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reproductive rights to her children. 

Several factors hypothesied to functionally explain 
the presence or absence of polyandry are assessed, in- 
cluding: 1) economic, 2) social, 3) socio-economic, 
4) “traditional,” and 5) demographic factors. In each 
case, except for long-standing differences in the sex 
ratios (in a direction supporting the different mar- 
riage forms in these two areas), hypothesized functional 
explanations were refuted. Data on the causes of the sex 
ratio imbalance are not available. The imbalance exists 
among children as well as adults, suggesting that 
migration is not a full explanation and that infanticide 
is a variable. There is no evidence of infanticide, how- 
ever. The sex ratio could be either cause or effect of the 
form of marriage. It is noted that the particular char- 
acteristics of polyandry in Jaunsar Bawar may only 
partially correspond to those in other polyandrous 
societies. 

In conclusion the author notes the often overlooked 
similarity of the two systems in which wives “bring 
common benefits to a group of brothers who acquired 
her by common payment and who share other rights 
and property in common.” The main difference between 
monandry and polyandry in this area is whether the 
role of social father is shared or exclusive. This ‘‘re- 
presents a significant difference in values but a less 
drastic difference in the functioning of the systems 
than had been anticipated.” A full explanation of the 
existence of polyandry in this area is yet to be found, 
although the sex ratio may be a partial explanation. 
The author suggests the answer “‘lies in a combination 
of cultural-historical factors, including the advantages 
which one system may have relative to the other in a 
particular context.’ There are “no simple functional 
correlates of polyandry here.” ‘‘Polyandry, like polygy- 
ny, is evidently not a sufficient unitary phenomenon to 
be explained in the same terms everywhere.” ‘“The im- 
portant correlations are those of specific cultural con- 
tent: polyandry is one feature of the overall cultural 
pattern. . . . Regional variation in marriage regulations 
is no more fundamental nor surprising than other cul- 
tural differences in these hills and is to be understood 
as being of approximately the same order.” 

DONALD G. MCTAVISH 


Kohn, Melvin L. (National Institute of Mental Health) 
“Social Class and Parent-Child Relationships: An 
Interpretation,” The American Journal of Sociology, 
68 (January, 1963), pp. 471-480. 

Most previous investigators have approached the 
relation of social class to parent-child relations in a 
psychodynamic fashion and have therefore focused on 
a few infant-rearing techniques. This analysis attempts 
to take a more sociological approach and stress the im- 
portance of the conditions of life and the values re- 
lated to social class for the understanding of parent- 
child relations. A comparison is made of middle class 
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and working class families, leaving out the extreme 
lower and upper classes. 

Reference is made to Bronfenbrenner’s review of 
studies in this area. It is noted that Bronfenbrenner felt 
that changes in breast and bottle feeding .and in 
schedule feedings and means of punishing were indica- 
tions of a change toward more permissiveness in the 
middle classes and constituted a response to the advice 
that experts were putting forth. The author feels that 
middle class parents do not get their values from such 
experts, but rather their values make them conceive of 
child rearing as more problematical, and thus they are 
more likely to look for new specific techniques. The 
author proposes that such changes in techniques are 
not of first importance but that the focus would profit- 
ably be placed on the values of the different classes, 
particularly what each class feels are desirable char- 
acteristics for their children to possess. 

Duvall’s distinction of middle class parents being 
“developmental” and working class parents being 
“traditional” is elaborated. Working class parents are 
viewed as stressing conformity to external standards, 
while middle class parents value self direction and 
internal dynamics more. Differences in the conditions 
of life of these two classes are related to these value 
differences. 

One crucial difference is in the occupational sphere. 
Middle class occupations require more self direction, 
while working class occupations require more following 
of rules set down by those in authority. The working 
classes are willing to give obedience in return for 
security and respectability—the middle classes have 
little problem regarding security and respectability and 
so stress different values. Differences between “‘bureau- 
cractic and entrepreneurial occupations” such as sug- 
gested by Miller and Swanson were not found in this 
study. 

Middle class parents reflect their different values in 
many ways such as in their being more supportive of 
their children than the working class. Working class 
parents usually divide the parental role more sharply 
with the mother being more supportive. 

The article attempts to probe more deeply the rea- 
sons for the associations found between class and parent- 
child relations. The author's basic frame of reference 
is that social class relates to conditions of life which 
in turn relate to values and these in turn, to actual 
behavior. 

IRA L. REISS 


Glick, Paul C., ‘‘Marriage Instability: Variations By 
Size of Place And Religion,” The Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly, 41 (January, 1963), pp. 43-55. 
The major hypothesis under examination is that 

marriage instability will tend to show more variation 

between large and small places of residence than among 
the four Census regions—Northeast, North Central, 
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South, and West (including Alaska & Hawaii). Data 
were obtained from early tabulations of the 1960 Cen- 
sus. Because differences were expected between whites 
and nonwhites, statistics for the two groups were com- 
pared. Three measures of marriage instability were 
used; (1) a “separation ratio” obtained by dividing 
the number of separated women by the total number 
of married women, including separated, 14 years old 
and over, (2) a “divorce ratio” computed in a similar 
manner and (3) the “percent of children under 18 
years old not living with both parents.’ The two 
ratios were sometimes added together to form a “‘dis- 
rupted marriage ratio’ and presented as the num- 
ber per 1,000 married women. Size of place for the 
disrupted marriage ratio was broken into six cate- 
gories used by the Census: Urbanized Areas, which is 
subdivided into Central Cities and Urban Fringe; 
Other Urban, subdivided into places over 10,000 and 
2,500-10,000; and Rural, which was divided into places 
1,000-2,500, and Other Rural; while the measure for 
children with one parent was listed only as Urban, 
Rural Nonfarm, and Rural Farm. 

The disrupted marriage ratio for the U.S. was 74 
per 1,000 married women, with the rate being more 
than three times as high for nonwhites as for whites. 
Two-thirds of the disrupted white marriages were 
due to divorce whereas just the opposite was true for 
the nonwhites. Of all unmarried children under 18, 
13.2% were not living with both parents; again the 
rate was over three times as high for nonwhites as for 
whites. 

Results of the analysis of variance only partially 
supported the original hypothesis. The disrupted mar- 
riage ratios were in the expected direction with size 
of place “accounting for” 64 and 68 per cent of the 
variance of the white separation and divorce ratios re- 
spectively and 53 and 61 per cent of the variance for 
nonwhite separation and divorce. The findings im- 
plied that white separation ratios were more uniformly 
distributed by size of place and region than were white 
divorce ratios, with just the opposite being the case 
for the nonwhites. The hypothesis was negated in terms 
of the per cent of children not living with both par- 
ents; size of place accounted for only 24 per cent of the 
variance for whites and 40 per cent for nonwhites. 

The author suggested that more orderly and con- 
sistent findings might have arisen if the breakdown 
could have been made for white and Negro women 
rather than white and nonwhite, since the Indian and 
Oriental populations in the West may have confused 
the results. Other irregularities may have been caused 
by certain ethnic groups with low divorce rates in the 
Northeast. It was felt that as more data from the 1960 
Census becomes available, these irregularities in pat- 
terns can be more carefully studied. 


RONALD W. WILSON 
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Rabiner, Edwin L., M.D., Molinski, Hans, M.D., and 
Gralnick, Alexander, M.D. (High Point Hospital, 
Port Chester, New York), “Conjoint Family Therapy 
In The Inpatient Setting’, American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 16 (October, 1962), pp. 618-631. 
The practice of family therapy has received increased 

attention in psychiatry in recent years, especially when 
the patient is a child or adolescent or is ambulatory. 
The authors here are concerned with treatment by joint 
interview of members of the family together with the 
adult psychotic inpatient. It is becoming accepted that 
the one-to-one psychotheraputic relationship between 
patient and therapist is not enough, especially in the 
case of schizophrenia, primarily because it disregards 
the role of the family and since often the family unit 
abetted the schizophrenic’s escape from reality. The 
sympathy and responsibility that the therapist com- 
monly feels for the welfare of the inpatient’s family 
has been a force in the evolution of family therapy. It 
is difficult to develop within the inpatient setting an 
environment patterned on healthy family interaction 
without extending these efforts to the actual family 
unit. 

Conjoint family therapy with patient, family and 
therapist permits direct observation of family inter- 
action patterns. The interview situation is structured so 
as to encourage a maximum interplay between family 
members while the therapist serves to decode veiled 
communications and to provide role clarification for 
the involved family members; at the same time he pro- 
tects the members against joint assaults by shifting his 
support as the process unfolds. This process allows 
various tactical advantages for family, patient, and 
therapist, such as melting the “frozen hopelessness” 
feeling encountered, by some families and _ patients. 
Several case studies are presented as examples of con- 
joint family therapy along with considerations to be 
taken into account before the method should be used. 
Technical problems arise in the use of this type of 
therapy such as the role of the therapist as an arbiter, 
mediator and judge, rather than the passive role he 
assumes in the one-to-one psychotherapy model. The 
therapist must be fully aware of his motivations in 
recommending conjoint family therapy and must also 
adequately prepare both the patient and family mem- 
bers. The authors feel that this intramural “social- 
family process” merits further investigation and replica- 
tion in order to increase its effectiveness in treating 
the schizophrenic inpatient. 

RONALD W. WILSON 


Kunstadter, Peter (Princeton University), “A Survey 
of the Consanguine or Matrifocal Family,” American 
Anthropologist, 65, 1 (February, 1963), pp. 56-66. 
The author presents a discussion of an extreme 
type of family, the matrifocal, in hopes that it will 
provide more understanding of the external variables 
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affecting the structure of the family. The matrifocal 
family is a residential kin group with no regularly 
present male in the role of husband-father, but rather 
based on consanguineal kin relationships. This type of 
family may be highly institutionalized within a so- 
ciety, such as among the Nayars, or occur only oc 
casionally, such as a widow and her children, the latter 
being explained primarily on demographic grounds. 

Several theories attempting to explain its existence 
are discussed, including the unbalanced sex-ratio at the 
age of marriage, historical explanations such as slavery 
to account for its occurrence among the American 
Negro, the “rule of legitimacy,’ and functional ex- 
planations. The author favors the functional approach 
with the major factors being the degree of physical 
separation of adult males and females due to division 
of labor, generally accompanied by a money economy. 
In such instances, Western intervention often prevents 
such alternatives as female infanticide, polygyny or 
reduction in the age of marriage. Several societies 
where the matrifocal family did not develop are dis- 
cussed. 

The author concludes that this aberrant form of the 
family has implications for the study of the evolution 
and the structure and function of the family. The 
matrifocal family cannot be considered a “primitive” 
form as the American Negro is sometimes classed, 
since it requires a complex division of labor. Also its 
presence casts doubts on the universality of the nuclear 
family. 

RONALD W. WILSON 


Schmitt, Robert G. and Robert A. Souza, ‘Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Interracial Households 
in Honolulu,” Social Problems (Winter, 1963), 10, 
3, pp. 264-68. 

Data from a survey conducted in Honolulu in 1961 
were used to determine what kinds of persons form 
interracial households; more specifically, how do inter- 
racial households differ in their demographic, social, 
economic and housing characteristics from unmixed 
families? The final tabulations were based on 1,798 
men-women civilian households, of which 364 were in- 
terracial. Racial classifications used were Caucasian, 
Chinese, Filipino, Hawaiian, Japanese, and other. 

All but one or two reported differences between 
interracial and other households were statistically sig- 
nificant at the one percent level. Japanese men were 
found to be greatly underrepresented among mixed 
marriages; Caucasians were proportionately found; and 
the others were overrepresented among the males in 
the mixed families. The interracial households tended 
to be larger, younger, more rural and less mobile than 
their single race counterparts. The heads of mixed 
families tended to be lower in occupational status and 
likewise lower in median income; however, the latter 
was not entirely a function of the former, since within 
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given occupational groups those from interracial house- 
holds still had lower incomes. 

Renting, multiple dwellings, overcrowding and di- 
lapidation are more characteristic of the housing units 
of mixed families then the non-mixed ones. Lower rents 
were paid by the interracial households, but the rent- 
income ratios were not significantly different. 

It was suggested that the greater homogeneity of 
the upper-income neighborhoods might underlie some 
of the differences between the two groups since the 
single pesions in these homogeneous neighborhoods 
are less likely to meet and intermarry with other racial 
groups. Another possible “causal” factor is that the 
traditional Hawaiian tolerance for interracial mar- 
riages may be more common among the lower-income 
groups. 

The authors concluded that whatever the reasons, 
interracial families were handicapped in many ways. 
Comparison of findings with other interracial studies 
was difficult since most such studies dealt with psycho- 
logical implications rather than social-economic fac- 
tors. 


RONALD W. WILSON 


Clark E. Vincent (National Institute of Mental Health, 
Bethesda), ‘The Family in Health and Illness: Some 
Neglected Areas,” The Annals of The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (March, 
1963), pp. 109-116. 

There is considerable emphasis in the literature on 
the importance of the family in the prevention, cause, 
and treatment of illness. However, there is very little 
documentation of families in the writings on the 
family and illness, suggesting a nonfamily orientation 
or an afamily bias. The past emphases have reflected 
the belief that institutional routines are superior to 
familial routines in the treatment of illness. 

Several areas of neglected investigation are discussed 
and numerous possible research questions are raised. 


The first of these neglected areas results from the “‘one- 
way” focus on the family as a cause of certain illnesses, 
thus neglecting the possible effects of the illness upon 
the family relationships, particularly the effects on 
sibling relationships and parent “well child” relation- 
ships. 

Another indication of an afamily bias is the belief 
that illness endangers the stability and harmony of the 
family. This notion has not yet been documented and 
there are recent developments, such as those arising 
from family-centered clinics, that suggest the opposite. 
Some of the afamily bias might be attributed to the 
reification of the ideal-type model of the small, isolated, 
nuclear family, this model also coming under attack as 
contrary to social reality. 

There is a brief discussion of Parson's idea that the 
sick person reaffirms the valuation of health. Also a 
number of questions are raised concerning “‘familso- 
matic” or task-avoidance ailments and their impact on 
marital and family relationships. 

Recent use has been made of the concept of “illness 
behavior” and the role of the parent as the initial 
diagnostician in the event of illness within the family 
unit. This area includes the investigation of such ques- 
tions as if and how soon a family member should see 
a physician, the manner and completeness with which 
the symptoms are communicated, and the differential 
ability of husbands and wives to take a sick leave from 
their tasks. | 

Since the strengths and weaknesses of the family as a 
source of health and illness have long been discussed, 
it is felt that the increasing emphasis of educators and 
researchers in this area is long overdue. This is es- 
pecially true at the present time with the variety of 
proposed and enacted medical and health legislation. 
It is hoped that the millions of dollars being spent on 
medical research will stimulate further fruitful re- 
search in the fields of public-health and mental health, 
thus providing a basis for sound policy guidance. 

RONALD W. WILSON 


SELECTED FILMS ON CHILD LIFE 
Children’s Bureau Publication Number 376, Revised 1962. 
The recently revised edition of Selected Films on Child Life lists 400 films reviewed by the 


professional staff of the Children’s Bureau and considered helpful to anyone interested in obtain- 
ing and using films concerned with children, their prospects and problems. 


Copies are available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 26, D.C. for 25 cents each with a discount of 25 per cent on lots of 100 or more 
sent to one address. 
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Book Reviews 


LELAND J. AXELSON, Department Editor 
Florida State University 


Common Sense About Sexual Ethics: A Chris- 
tian View. Sherwin Bailey. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1962, 176 pp., $2.95. 
This book is written for ministers, counselors, 

people who are dealing with and teaching about 
the problems of the total relationship between 
the two sexes, as well as for the individual who 
desires help in trying to find a solid basis for 
understanding himself and his relationships with 
the two sexes. Jt does not deal with specific sex- 
ual problems and difficulties, nor does it pro- 
pose any definite solutions for our culture. It is 
not a book to be read quickly and casually. 
Rather, it leads the reader to become very aware 
of his own attitudes and feelings and to probe 
them with such questions as these. Do my feel- 
ings and ideas rest on a factual and honest basis 
as I relate to the sexes? Are my reactions largely 
based on emotions? Do I have an adequate un- 
derstanding of how sexual mores developed in 
the past and how they affect the future? Are my 
understandings true in the light of our present 
psychological, sociological and theological un- 
derstanding of the true nature of Man? 

In developing this critical approach to our 
present ideas, the book is divided into three 
parts. The first part gives the historical back- 
ground to sexual ethics in the western world 
through the ages. This is not done in detail, but 
is sufficient for clear understanding. The second 
part of the book deals with the “principles of 
sexual ethics” as they interpret ‘The Meaning 
of Sex,” “Sexual Relation and Obligation,” 
“Coition,” “Love” and “Marriage.” The third 
part deals with some present day problems in 
sexual ethics, namely chastity, contraception and 
divorce. 

I have the feeling that the author has not 
been able to escape from his own background 
feelings and attitudes (which none of us seem 
able to do) while he is pointing out that our 
background attitude or approach is a major prob- 
lem facing all of us when we try to be honest in 
our, basis for evaluating moral and ethical stand- 
ards. The thesis running all through this book 
is the importance of trying to place the totality 
of sex (which he defines on a much broader 
basis than the usual physical concepts) in its 
proper relationship with the totality of Man in 
his total relationships with himself and other 
people. 
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The author points out the complementarity of 
male and female in every area, that no individ- 
ual can find real fulfilment of self without ade- 
quate relationships with other Selfs, that this in- 
volves relationship experiences with the com- 
plementary sex in as many areas as possible, the 
crowning relationship being the marriage of two 
persons in a growing relationship experience 
where each finds fulfilment by giving fulfilment. 
Only in this context do we find the true mean- 
ing of coition. Outside of this relationship, co- 
ition can be defined as inadequate, destructive, 
and morally wrong. 

Here is rich stimulation for constructive 
thought. 

SIDNEY R. VINCENT 
Mount Royal College, Calgary 


Man, Crime, and Society. Herbert A. Bloch 
and Gilbert Geis. New York: Random 
House, 1962, 642 pp., $6.95. 

This most recent textbook in criminology 
represents the current strategy in the study of 
crime by sociologists. Presently, attempts are 
being made to delineate, in one fashion or an- 
other, homogeneous units of behavior (not 
necessarily limited to the legal categories) and 
then to construct theories to explain the sepa- 
rate types of behavior. A textbook which ap- 
proaches criminology in this manner is thus 
welcomed. 

It is unlikely that any one scheme will ever 
receive the support of all criminologists. The 
Bloch and Geis classification includes eight 
forms of criminal behavior, and a chapter is 
devoted to the description and analysis of each 
one: professional criminals, organized crime, 
homicide and assaults, sexual offender, property 
offenders, petty and miscellaneous offenses, 
white-collar crime, and juvenile delinquent and 
youthful offender. Although in an appendix 
Bloch and Geis describe several “components 
of behavioral systems of crime,” one can sense 
that the authors are not entirely committed to 
the types that they have derived from it. There 
is the problem, to name one, that the categories 
are not mutually exclusive so that, for example, 
much of juvenile delinquency can also be placed 
in the category of property crime. However, one 
is impressed with the fact that the book at- 
tempts a classification of crime. 
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Another major feature of the book is the 
underlying theme that crime reflects the culture 
and social structure of a society. Thus, the vari- 
ous types and amounts of crime are viewed as 
adaptations to the particular conditions of a 
society. Similarly, changing patterns of crime 
are regarded as reflections of other changes in 
society. While the relation between crime and 
society is a valuable orientation, the authors 
find it difficult to consistently demonstrate the 
relation in each type of crime. 

Few attempts have been made to explain why 
certain behaviors have become defined as crimi- 
nal. The first three chapters of this book pro- 
vide insights because they deal ps prev with 
such issues as the legal concept of crime, law 
and social control, the relation between criminal 
law and social values, the development of 
criminal law, and the relativity of crime. In 
addition, there is a discussion of the reasons for 
the estrangement of law and the social sciences. 

A book which innovates must necessarily omit 
some of the subjects and approaches common 
to most textbook and courses in criminology. In 
this textbook the instructor will likely miss the 
usual lengthy presentation of the general theo- 
ries of crime. Only one chapter, and possibly 
one-half of another, could be regarded as theo- 
retically general, and even here the specifying 
nature of each theory is stressed. 

The other major departure from most crimi- 
nology textbooks is the decrease in amount of 
material on the subject of penology or correc- 
tions. Bloch and Geis devote only four chapters 
to a description of the control, prevention and 
treatment of crime. Nevertheless, the usual top- 
ics are covered so that the student in a criminol- 
ogy course will receive sufficient exposure to the 
field of corrections, Although specific procedures 
and programs are slighted, there are provocative 
discussions of such important issues as the prob- 
lems of law enforcement and administration of 
justice (including the ever present contradiction 
between freedom and control), the prison com- 
munity, future modifications of and alternatives 
to imprisonment, criminal responsibility (and 
attempts to revise the M’Naghten Rule), the 
capital punishment controversy, and probation 
and parole, 

The final chapter presents a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the ioue prospects in criminology 
and corrections. Reasons are offered for the dis- 
crepancy between research and application and 
the possibility of their convergence. It is noted 
also that many of the problems in criminology 
and corrections result from the contradictions 
between modern perspectives on crime and the 
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criminal and the traditional notions, The analy- 
sis provided in this book should be considered 
in the future decisions which will be made in 
reference to crime. 

EARL R. QUINNEY 
University of Kentucky 


Personality and Decision Processes. Orville G. ' 
Brimm, Jr., David C. Glass, David E. Lavin, 
and Norman Goodman. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1962, 336 pp., $8.00. 

In the exploratory study under review, the 
authors aim to explore the formal properties of 
decision processes. Parents’ decisions about four 
child rearing problems (sex, honesty, work, and 
obedience) were subjected to a highly sophisti- 
cated factor analysis, the main aim of the study 
being to conceptualize the stages of the decision 
process. Out of the customarily recognized six 
phases of the decision process (identification of 
the problem, obtaining necessary information, 
production of possible solutions, evaluation of 
such solutions, selection of a strategy of per- 
formance, and actual performance of an action 
or actions) the authors concentrated on phases 
dealing with evaluation and strategy selection. 
egg two hundred subjects, all white, 
urban, Jewish, split into upper-middle, and 
lower class couples, volunteered for the study. 

The central study is presented in Part II 
(‘Basic Influences on the Decision Processes’), 
where correlations are sought between decision 
processes and personality, social class and sex, 
and type of situation requiring decision (the 
four behavior problems: masturbation, home- 
work, obedience, stealing). The findings func- 
tion only to explicate the mechanism of decision 
making which does not lend itself to a short 
summary. Findings of interest for this review 
reveal, for instance, that “highly dependent 
people are more optimistic than. highly inde- 
pendent a about the results of their ac- 
tion; they also consider a smaller number of 
possible outcomes of such actions.” Another 
finding notes that “in a decision problem involv- 
ing stealing it is the lower-class mothers alone 
who become more extreme in their judgments.” 
(p. 4) 

The authors discuss and re-evaluate their 
study in more general terms in the epilogue 
(which is not a summary). The traditional per- 
sonality traits were found to be of less influence 
on the decision processes than the general orien- 
tation toward bite and self-perception within 
the social setting. 

An ample appendix (actually Appendix A 
and Appendix B) summarizes the quantified as- 
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pects of the study in over one hundred tables, 
and illustrates the methods with a list of the 
used decision tests and standard personality 
tests. An additional bibliography of personality 
tests not reprinted is provided. However valu- 
able the study is for social psychologists, it is 
not of central interest to the family sociologist 
as the authors note themselves. The printer 
seems to have been unable to decide between 
the spelling of a “comparision” and a ‘‘com- 
parison.” 
DANIEL KUBAT 

Wells College 


Family Development (2nd ed.). Evelyr. Millis 
Duvall. New York: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1962, 532 pp. 

Persons who have read Dr. Duvall’s earlier 
books on marriage and family living will be 
prepared for the quality of her revised edition 
of Family Development first published in 1957. 

The thesis of the new edition, like the orig- 
inal, is that “families grow through predictable 
stages of development that can be understood 
in terms of the development of the individual 
family members and of the family-as-a-whole.” 

A meaningful analysis of family interaction 
is built around the application of the concepts 
family life cycle and developmental tasks. The 
book depicts the different stages of the family 
life cycle from the married-pair stage, the child- 
rearing stage, the middle years of family life, 
and the later years. It studies the developmental 
tasks of family members at various times in the 
family cycle. Successful families are seen as 
those that encourage and assist their members 
in the achievement of their developmental tasks 
and that effectively accomplish the appropriate 
family developmental tasks at every stage of 
the family life cycle. 

The current edition, like the first, is divided 
into three parts. Part I, Growing Families in 
Changing Times, describes the developmental 
task concept and its application to family de- 
velopmental tasks throughout the family life 
cycle. It further considers twentieth-century 
changes in American families, the influence of 
social change on family form and functions, 
trends in family orientation and childrearing, 
and the effect of social class on family life. 
Part II, Expanding Families, begins with the 
establishment phase of the family when the 
couple marry, to the coming and rearing of 
children, until they are about ready to leave the 
parental home for lives of their own. Part III, 
Contracting Families, covers the period from 
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when the first child leaves home as a young 
adult through the middle and later years when 
the aging husband and wife enter the “harvest 
years’’ of family living. 

Although much of the material is essentially 
the same as in the 1957 edition, Dr. Duvall 
has succeeded in presenting in her second edi- 
tion a family text which is up-to-date in content 
and well documented. The book is uniformly 
well written and its format and printing are 
excellent. Suggested activities and readings at 
the end of each chapter add to the book's value. 

In this reviewer's opinion, this text is an 
outstanding work in the field of marriage and 
family relations. It deserves wide reading not 
only by college students and those professionally 
concerned with marriage and family relations 
but by all students of the family. 

ALFRED J. PRINCE 
Washington State University 


Love and the Facts of Life. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall. New York: Association Press, 1963, 
342 pp., $4.95. 

By this time no one needs to ask what any 
book by Evelyn Millis Duvall with this title is 
like. It can be predicted that it will be extremely 
well written, that it will incorporate the most 
recent research in the area it deals with, that it 
will reflect the most modern and liberal inter- 
pretation of the Christian ethos, and that it will 
not be preachy. It will, further, embody the ex- 
perience of almost unequalled grass-roots con- 
tacts with young people and their parents across 
the country. It will not promise dogmatic an- 
swers to all questions. It will, in brief, be a 
model of style, contents, and appeal for the 
audience it is directed to. 

The existence of the genre illustrated by this 
book is itself a fascinating sociological phenom- 
enon. The socialization of the young is so com- 
plex in a literate society that no matter how it is. 
institutionalized, apparently gaping lacunae per- 
sist. Thus books on manners and morals to fill 
the intersticies have a fairly long history. Even 
more interesting is the changing nature of the 
contents of these books. What every ooy or girl 
ought to know today is quite diffe-ent from 
what he (she) had to know even a tew years 
ago. Indeed, the subtitle of the present book 
states that it replaces the author’s Facts of Life 
and Love for Teen-Agers. The audience for such 
a book today is more mature than it was only 
a few years ago; a new book is required for 
them. 

Since we are at the present time in the throes 
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of working out new codes for the behavior of 
the sexes, especially in youth, the task of formu- 
lating suggestions to help the transitional gen- 
erations is especially difficult. One has to steer a 
course between the Scylla of stand-patism or 
old-fogeyism on one side and the Charybdis of 
anything-goes-ism on the other. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall has, expectedly, achieved marked suc- 
cess in this difficult undertaking. If her position 
could be formulated in a few words it would 
probably lean toward a position emphasizing 
feelings of responsibility rather than feelings of 
sin or wrong-doing as the major control. She 
begins with the unassailable position that “sex 
controls are necessary” and gives reasons why. 
To those who, accepting responsibility, ask why 
they may not engage in premarital relations, she 
points out the often fleeting nature of love in 
adolescents, so that what looks like a responsi- 
ble relationship at one time may have evapo- 
rated six weeks later. She makes as good a case 
as it is possible to make (pp. 228-230). 

I found only one error of fact. She states that 
“prostitution is outlawed in many communities”; 
are there any left in this country in which it is 
not outlawed, officially, at least ? Where it exists 
it is by police protection, I believe, not by legal 
sanction. And the trend throughout the world 
appears to be to withdraw legal sanction. 

JESSIE BERNARD 


Pennsylvania State University 


Adolescent Achievement and Mobility Aspira- 
tions. Glen H. Elder, Jr. Chapel Hill: Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 1962, 238 pp., $2.00, 
paper. 

This research report is a portion of a larger 
study of adolescents. The larger study consisted 
of data gathered by questionnaire from approxi- 
mately 25,000 junior and senior high school stu- 
dents in North Carolina and Ohio, The sample 
included students from rural areas, small cities, 
and cities of over 100,000 population. This re- 
port is based upon an analysis of a 40 per cent 
random subsample of the seventh to ninth grade 
students and a 60 per cent random subsample 
of the tenth to twelfth grade students. This pro- 
duced approximately equal numbers of each 
grade-group. 

Questionnaire responses were analyzed in 
order to determine the effects of three interre- 
lated types of independent variables which the 
literature suggests are of theoretical importance 
in determining social mobility among adoles- 
cents. These are the structure of opportunities, 
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values, and adolescent motivation and intelli- 
gence. Opportunities for upward mobility were 
measured by social class, family size, and birth 
order. Parental values considered to be impor- 
tant in goal selection were measured by occupa- 
tion of father, level of parental education, re- 
ligious affiliation, and the educational goals of 
parents. Academic motivation was measured by 
a five item quasi-scale and academic achieve- 
ment by a self report of average grades for the 
school year 1959-1960. Occupational aspirations 
were measured by desired occupation categorized 
into upper white collar, lower white collar, up- 
per blue collar, and lower blue collar. The latter 
was analyzed only for those adolescent boys in 
grades 10-12 under the assumption that occupa- 
tional choice will be more likely to be crystal- 
lized here than among younger boys. Fantasy 
aspirations were eliminated from the analysis by 
deleting those older males who reported doubts 
regarding their likelihood of getting the de- 
sired job. Motivation and mental ability were 
taken to represent a composite index of capacity 
to achieve. Therefore, the influence of child 
training upon this capacity was measured. 

The large sample made possible an analysis in 
which the independent variables could be sep- 
arately and jointly analyzed with the introduc- 
tion of appropriate controls. Findings are pre- 
sented in fifty-one complex tables. Space ie 
not permit even a superficial summarization of 
these findings. We will have to be content with 
noting the general conclusion that, “the three 
basic independent variables may be ranked in 
terms of effect as follows: motivation and abil- 
ity, values, and structure of opportunities.” 

This work includes a comprehensive and 
lucid treatment of the relevant theoretical and 
research literature. The data are well handled 
and neatly presented, though a more liberal use 
of tests of significance would enhance the pres- 
entation of findings. Probably the major weak- 
ness comes in the interpretation which some- 
times exceeds the bounds justified by the find- 
ings. One of several such instances may be noted 
on pages 168-69 where in the course of inter- 
pretation, expectations of going to college be- 
came translated into probability of going. The 
general conclusion cited above might be more 
properly taken as a hypothesis in as much as 
mobility per se was not measured in this study. 

In summary, this work represents a useful ad- 
dition to the literature on the determinants of 
mobility aspirations and mobility behavior 
among adolescents. However, one might desire 
that a work which requires as close a reading as 
this does might be constructed better. The bind- 
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ing was torn and the work was coming apart by 
the time the reviewer had completed his review. 

JAMES A. GESCHWENDER 
Florida State University 


The Feminine Mystique. Betty Friedan. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
1963, 410 pp., $5.95. 

Early in the history of Cornell University, 
one of the Adamses was called before the 
Board of Trustees for something he had said 
about railroads in one of his courses. The 
Sage family didn’t like it. This, he commented, 
was the first time he knew that anything he 
said in the classroom was that important. Many 
family sociologists will have the same reaction 
when they read this book, especially the chap- 
ter on functional courses in marriage which, 
she says, have had the effect of buttressing the 
feminine mystique—belief that women can 
achieve fulfillment only in sex and maternity— 
by teaching young women to adjust to the 
feminine role, as so defined, even at the expense 
of all other human values. Nevertheless, how- 
ever one may feel about it, this book should 
be on the reading list of every course on mar- 
riage and/or the family. Every college senior 
woman should be required to read it. It has 
some defects, but on the whole it offers a 
salutary and much needed shock to those who 
have, unwittingly perhaps, encouraged women 
to surrender their claims to identity as human 
beings, instead of assuring them that it is 
quite possible to be warmly individual human 
beings as well as loving wives and mothers. 

The book came to hand the day after I had 
sent off a manuscript on academic women to 
the publishers. I had canvassed a good deal 
of the same material trying to —— the de- 
cline in proportion of academic faculties who 
were women in the last two decades. Betty 
Friedan has analyzed it in far greater detail 
and far more passionately. 

She has traced the retreat of women from 
the demands of identity and maturity which, 
she feels, has taken place since 1940. She has 
analyzed the contents of the women’s maga- 
zines; she reviews the recent studies of college 
women, showing the sheep-like stampede into 
marriage as an escape from having to grow 
up; she rescues the early feminists from the 
distorted and hostile irnage of them which the 
feminine mystique had developed; she shows 
how Freud’s theories, constructed to explain 
and interpret Victorian society in Vienna, have 
been mis-applied to American circumstances; 
she shows os functionalism in sociology has 
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taught, in effect, that what is, is somehow all 
right; she shows how the education of women 
has faltered; she shows how women have mis- 
stated their alternatives; she shows how cynic- 
ally advertisers manipulate and exploit the 
feminine mystique; she shows how Parkinson's 
law applies to housewives who manufacture 
work for themselves in order to get a sense of 
achievement; she interprets some of the sexual 
excesses of modern women as an attempt to 
use sex for nonsexual needs, that is, for the 
need to grow and achieve; she relates the 
malaise of men and of children to the excessive 
demands made on the first by the dependencies 
of women and to the excessive catering to the 
second by women who have no other places to 
invest their emotions. 

She proposes a new life plan for women. 
First, women must see housework as something 
that has to be done, but not as a life work. 
Second, they must see marriage as it really is 
and not make inordinate demands on it or 
inordinate sacrifices for it. Third, they must 
find some genuine commitment; not just a 
job for the sake of a job, not community busy- 
work, but “a job that she can take seriously 
as part of a life plan, work in which she can 
grow as part of society” (345). She must make 
the jump from amateur to professional. Pref- 
erably the job should take her out of the home 
and make a clear division between professional 
work and housework. She must learn to reject 
the blandishments of the mass media, the ad- 
vertisers, and others whose profession it is to 
try to impose the feminine mystique on her. 

The author does not minimize the difficulties. 
To build this new plan, a woman has to fight 
religious conservatism; she has to face the dis- 
may of a husband when she tells him that she 
is not his mother (some husbands are relieved 
when their wives cease to have inordinate de- 
pendency needs which they must satisfy); she 
has to face the envy and hostility of other 
housewives who have not been able to emanci- 
pate themselves; she has to be prepared for 
changes in old routines before new ones are 
established; she has to lose her sense of guilt 
because she has ambitions of her own; she has 
to re-educate herself. For society as a whole, 
“we need a drastic reshaping of the cultural 
image of femininity that will permit women to 
reach maturity, identity, completeness of self, 
without conflict with sexual fulfillment” (364). 

Those of us who are educators “must see to 
it that women make a lifetime commitment... . 
to a field of thought, to work of serious im- 
portance to society” (366). We must help 
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provide the new image. We need something 
like the GI bill for women to help them edu- 
cate themselves during their nani years 
(370). Women must learn to compete with 
men, not as women, but as human beings 
(374)... 

Any single pattern for women, or anyone 
else for that matter, is bound to be wrong for 
many. There are some women—Terman te- 
ported 35.9 per cent of those with high school 
educations in 1936—who have great interest 
in the domestic arts; some—he found 10.1 
per cent—do not. It might be as hard on those 
with domestic interests to have to conform to 
a norm of commitment to non-domestic goals 
as it is for the non-domestic women Mrs. 
Friedan is talking about conformity to the 
feminine mystique. We need everything that 
Mrs. Friedan proposes. But, in addition, we 
need the recognition that women are different, 
that some are at ease with domesticity, just as 
some are not. There should be channels avail- 
able to women suffering from what Mrs. Frie- 
dan calls the problem that has no name, to find 
identity in serious non-domestic commitments; 
but everyone should not be forced to use them. 

In my opinion Mrs. Friedan has overempha- 
sized the suddenness of the emergence of the 
feminine ew wa In my own book on Ameri- 
can Family Behavior, published in 1942 and 
therefore based on research of the 1930's, I 
noted many of the conditions which she at- 
tributes to the ’40’s and ’50’s. I noted, as she 
does, that “the psychology of the housewife 
. .. has been studied mainly for exploitive pur- 
poses, to determine her reaction to advertising 
and her sales resistance’ (525). I noted that 
since marriage required all women to become 
housekeepers, regardless of their aptitudes, “a 
large number of vocational misfits is almost 
inevitable” (526). I noted “the ideal of femi- 
ninity’’ that has evolved about “the custom 
of drawing all married women into home-mak- 
ing as an occupation” (527). I noted that 
“because of the linking of femininity with in- 
terest in the domestic arts, rebellion against 
this pattern ‘unsexes’ a woman in the eyes of 
many persons. The conventional picture of a 
womanly woman is a domestic woman” (527). 
I also analyzed the nature of housework as an 
occupation, showing the effects especially of 
its non-competitive and isolating nature (531- 
537). The feminine mystique, in brief, is not 
new; what is new is its exaggeration, its move- 
ment up the educational ladder, and its in- 
creased exploitation by the mass media. 

There are a few errors. Men are not leaving 
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women’s colleges; the proportion of women on 
their faculties has declined, as in other col- 
leges. The author accepts popular reports on 
the increases in out-of-wedlock births un- 
critically. There is a typographical error on 
page 259 and Walter Lippmann’s name is mis- 


spelled on page 52. 
JESSIE BERNARD 
Pennsylvania State University 


A Reading and Study Guide for Students in 
Marriage and Family Relations, Lester A. 
Kirkendall. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Publishers, 1960, 148 pp., $2.90. 

This guide provides several features which 
suggest that it has a contribution to make to 
students enrolled in marriage and family rela- 
tions classes and to the instructors of such 
courses. 

Included in the book are study guides on 39 
areas divided as follows: 16 on the premarital 
period, none on the married couple, and 14 
on the family. Each area is divided into five 
to eight topics or questions. Further divisions 
are made of the topics and questions with the 
appropriate references for each. The majority 
of the references are selected from a core of 
30 well-known books in the field, and the re- 
mainder are obtained from 135 other sources. 
For 17 well-known texts, listings of comparable 
chapters from the core books are provided. The 
excellent selection of references related to par- 
ticular topics or questions makes this book in- 
valuable to the instructor. For the student it 
provides a focus to his reading and may readily 
help him to make better use of his time. The 
book may assist the student also in utilizing a 
systematic approach with appropriate references 
for each area. 

A self-test quiz covering each area is pro- 
vided which will permit the student to test his 
own progress and the breadth of his under- 
standing. A questionnaire, an opinionnaire, or 
an attitude check list is also provided for each 
area, and may help the =e sat to face what 
he believes or feels, thus providing a good take- 
off point for class discussion. 

The reading and study guide also offers a 
solution to the problem which often confronts 
teachers in marriage and family classes—that of 
instructing students who differ greatly in their 
courtship or marriage status. Each student is 
combina a sheet to develop his own work pro- 
gram. This will include areas which the class 
will consider and discuss as a class, and other 
areas which he can use the guide to approach 
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systematically with the appropriate references. 
Thus the guide may win a much needed 
flexibility. 

The only criticism which the reviewer can 
make of this book is that it does not use out- 
standing articles from professional journals 
(other than those found in source books and 
books of readings) as references. This is a 
lack ef the book, but an excusable one in view 
of the fine job of providing valuable references 
from other sources. 

Some college instructors assume that study 
and reading guides are better suited for pre- 
college schooling and that they have little to 
offer college students. Kirkendall offers a way 
to test this assumption, and in the reviewers’ 
opinion, his guide merits a fairly broad testing 
of its usefulness and utility. By dividing a class 
or classes into equivalent groups—an_ experi- 
mental and a control—and by using Kirken- 
dall’s guide with the experimental group (both 
groups could use the text or texts) the worth 
of the guide could be evaluated. The two 
groups might easily be compared with respect 
to such variables as the breadth and depth of 
their reading and thinking, the systematic 
knowledge, insights, and concepts which they 
have gained, and the reaction and evaluation 
of the students. The instructor would then have 
a basis in fact for adopting or not adopting 
such a guide for his classes. He might be sur- 
prised at the contribution that this well-written 
and carefully prepared study guide might make 
to the student. 

KENNETH L. CANNON 
Texas Technological College 


Sourcebook In Marriage and The Family. 2nd 
edition. Marvin B. Sussman. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1963, 533 pp., $4.75. 
For giving students in a marriage course 

scholarly but understandable materials of recent 

origin, this sourcebook is quite a bargain. The 


second edition, like the first, has but nine chap- 
ters, but the articles have increased from 60 
to 75, the pages from 422 to 553. The selec- 
tions, well balanced for any course, are taken 
from 20 various professional journals and some 
16 books, monographs, manuscripts, etc. In 
terms of volume, it is way out in front and 
the paper cover makes the price reasonable. 
Twenty-six selections are carried over from 
the first edition and 49 new articles have been 
incorporated. The organization of the new 
volume has been improved by the consolidation 
of certain chapters and the introduction of two 
new ones: ‘Family Problems” and “Trends in 
Family Research.” The latter chapter has drawn 
heavily on the excellent materials on family 
theory and research which have appeared in 
recent years in Marriage and Family Living. 

This sourcebook is different from others in 
having its selections organized in comparatively 
few chapters in the sequence of the family 
cycle. It is also different in having materials 
drawn only from scholarly sources and these 
taken more from professional journals than 
from books and monographs. 

It is interesting to note the relative change 
in the dependence of sourcebook writers in the 
family field on the various professional journals. 
Comparing the first and second editions, Suss- 
man increased his articles from Marriage and 
Family Living from 9 to 14. Selections from 
The American Journal of Sociology declined 
from 8 to 4, while selections from The Ameri- 
can Sociological Review remained about the 
same (13 and 14) as did those from American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry (4 and 4). Similar 
trends are to be found in new editions of other 
sourcebooks in the family field. 

Perhaps this speaks well for both Sussman’s 
new sourcebook and Marriage and Family 
Living. 

GORDON SHIPMAN 


University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
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